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On Native American Literature 



Background: The National Council of Teachers of English has supported 
Resqlutions 698, 726, and 755.proiboting an awareness of and support for 
the stu(|y of the literature of diverse cultural groups. However, Native Arner* 
lean literature, both oral and written, largely has b^en ignored in language 
arts curricula; Be it therefore 

Rei^olved, That Native American literature and culture be taught kindergarten 
through college, and be it further 

Resolved, I'kat programs in teacher preparation be encouraged to include 
resources, mll^als, and methods of presenting NaUve American literature^' 
and culture. \ 

iResolutioiv passed by the National Council of Teachers and English at its 
Sixty Eighth Annual Meeting, 1978. 



Sueh are our antiquities* These were our predecessors. Why, then^ 
make so great ado about the tloman and the Greek, and i:ieglect 
the Indian? We [need] not wander off with boys in Qtir imagina- 
tion to Juan Fernandez, to wonder at footprints in the sand 
there* Here is a print still more significant at our doors, the print 
of. a raie that has preceded us, and this is the little symbol that 
Natuite has transmitted to us* Yes^ this arrowheaded character 
is probably more ancient than any other, and to my mind it has 
not been deciphered* Man' should not go (o New Zealand to write 
or think of Greece and Rome, nor more to New England* N^W 
vearths, new themes expect us* Celebrate not the Garden of Eden, 
but your own* 



Henry David Thoreau 
Jkumak, 1852 
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4 "* ? 

Nearly four hundred years have passed since Jamestown was 
settled in 1607, but Americans are still intrigued with the stories, 
legends, poietry, songs, philosophy, , history, art, and lifestyles of 
the peoples who are nativ6 to this country. Euro- Americans still 
write extensively about the "American Indian," and continue to ' 
lM fascinated with the complexities of the various Indian cultures. 
B6yond initial fascination with a riative people, the iftterest in the 
American Indian has become an absorbing study for scholars. • 

The fact is, this is the land of the American Indian. This isthe 
land that was specially given to' the American Indian by the Great 
Spirit. The American Indian has achieved self-recognition. Peoples 
from other countries came to this land seeking t^ plaim it, seeking 
to settle, seeking to exploit it. After hundreds of years of struggle 
among major European nations for control over the "hew land," 
England gained the upper hand, but not before Spain had left a 
most impressive mark in Florida, in Texas, and in the entire South- 
west. France was active in trading,- and England in settlement for 
homes. As these Europeans traveled across the country, i^ki 
nought to rename the natives, and the names are still with us— 
Spanish names in the Southwest, English and Scottish in the 
Northeast, and French for tHe Lflkotas of the Plains. 

The colonists fought the British for their freedom, and Indian 
nations were split as to their allegiance. After the new nation was. 
■formed on the Atlantic Seaboard, there w^re bitter feelings. For- 
eigners dared to call this land their own. They formed a goverii- 
ment and began to tell the Indian nations what to do. They began 
to make treaties, always at the protest of the Indian. They began 
to take the land which traditionally belonged to Indian groups 
and to move the native people westward. The trend continued ^ 
until nearly all thcf land was taken. Wars were fought to keep the 
land and to maintain the native rights in treaties. Finally, Indiahs 
were placed on reservations in the West. After that came the* 
Pawes Allotment Act, which took away more land on the reserva- 
tion, and finally there was the lease arrangement (still in effect 
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today) which all but robs Indians of their last remaming land. 
Railroads and timber interests pushed the Indian off the land and 
moved tribe after tribe to Indian Territory and Oklahoma after 
it became a state* Even ther^, white inroads were made. Mineral 
interests and. water and fishing lights are so controversial that 
some would advocate the abolition of all Indian treaties. This is 
where we stand today. 

^ There are all sorts of philosophical questions that can be dis- 
cussed in relation to the. American Indian on the Indian's own 
land and the white aggressor's interest in owning every thmg the 
Indian has, and these questions can be found in the liten^ture by 
and about the American Indian. Varying points of view are held 
according to the experience and knowledge of the writer apd, of 
course^ the'writer's attitudes towards the American Indian. Stereo- 
types are foimd in some of the writings of non«Indian autfiors, and 
some of these are biased and derogatory. We would hope for 
literature free of biu, but this may be a Ions time in coming. 
Ignorance ii evident*^ in some of the literati&e, and there are 
reasons for this ignorance, largely a lack of education. American 
Indian literature and history have been notably missing from the 
t^adin^ fare of American children and youth. There has been 1an 
attemjii'to ignore the people of the land. 

We can see a change. The National Council of Teachers of 
English at its annual conference in Kansas City in 1978 passed a 
resolution to promote Na^e American literature and culture from 
kindergarten through college, urgin|[ that teiicher training institu* 
tions provide adequate preparation for teachers of Native Amer- 
ican literature and culture. 

This new edition contains an abundance of ne^A^^materials and a 
new format, making it a highly useful reference for teachers, 
librarians, and general readers. There are still many works %bout 
the American Indian. As time goes on, and ds other revisions are 
made, mbre^wbrks 65^^tKlB Amffi5wi Ihdian'cim be add^dl T am' 
glad for the effort that Anna Lee Stensland continues to make to 
aid teachers^ and I commend the National Council of. Teach^ of 
English for supporting this effort. • ^* - / 

Montana' H. R. Walking Bull 
Monmouth, Oregon 
Febmary 1979 
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Since 1973 when this bibliography made its first appearance, the 
number of books published on the American Indian has increased 
significantly. Works for readers of alLages abound. The popularity 
of the first edition indicfite^ that teachers, librarians, and general 
leaders feel the need for guidance in finding books that accurately 
portray Natjive Am'fericans. It is hoped that with so much material 
to choose from, this new and more coinptehensive bibliography ^ 
will be even more effective in meeting that need. 

Nearly SOC^titles have been annotated in this second edition. 
As many 'as possible of the worthwhile bo^W published since 1973 
have been added, and the number of titles'published prior to that 
has been enlarged'. Agafe the primasy emphasis is on literature- 
myth, legend, poetry, fiction, and biognphy. But because lit- 
erature cannot he considert^d apart from history, anthropqlogy, 
the. arts, and current political and social issues, selected new and 
older books in these fields are included. ' ^ . 

No effort was made in the earlier edition to single out books 
for children of elementary school age. This shorteoming was 
jplemedied by inviting Aune M. -Fadum, Assistant Professor of 
^Elementary Education, University of Minnesota, Duluth, to selept 
and evaluate titles for children^ in the primary and Intermediate 
^^*-§rades. The bibliography now gives ample proof that for this age 
group, too, there are many good books about the Native Amer- 
ican. Likewise, the scope Kas been extended to include some 

CiinwUiurt^^fiftan, ahamStici^ 

first edition was limited mainly to literalgA about Native Amer- 
icans livirig within the contiguous llniled ^res. 

The idea for this book came from recurring requests for help 
(from teachers who were looking for books to use in their classes. 
The Indian voice wai*attracting. attention everywhere, and they 
wanted to give their students an exposure to writing* that deal 
honestly with Indian life. I had known Indians as playmates 4nd 
, as high school classmates In the northern Wisconsin town where I 
grew up, but I soon realized that I was of little help to these 

9^ ' ^0 - 
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teachers because I knew very little about Indian literature. Then 
a sabhatical leave provided the necessary free timef from teaching, 
and I set about to correct the situation. 

^ What began as an obligation soon became an adventure as- one 
'discovery aftet another revealed a valuable new item to add to jthe 
coUectipn. Although IncUans have always had a place in the study 
of American history^ it became increasingly apparent that theij^ 
literature had indeed been neglected. As the scope and significance 
of Indian writings enlarged in my mind, I felt more keenly the 
need to share information about the precious heritage ofthe first 
Americans. 

The sense of purpose was intensified in the preparation of the 
second edition. Much has happened in the intervening years to • 
create an ever wiflening public for the literature of the AmerjcjaQ^ 
Indian. Contemporary America-and indeed the world-has heard 
about Wounded, Knee and what happened there in 1973. Now it 
wants to know more about events at Wounded Knee, in iSdO and 
iibout other places and tunes that are important hi Indian affairs. 
Th^s amplified and" updated bibliogiaphy should help to fulfill 
that wish. There are no pretensions that the list is all-hiclusive, 
and readers with special favorites may not find them here. It is, 
however, a bountiful and representative collection th^t will inform 
its users of the many resources at their command and lead them to 
make other discoveries of their own. As such, this volume beeomes 
another step in a pioneering effort to survey some of the riches 
' of Indian writing an* give them their rightful place in the body 
of American literature. ♦ 

To Aune Fadum I express my deepest apprec^tion and thanks ' 
for her many hours of work bi searching out the books that have 
been added for readers 'bf elementary school age. I am indebted 
to Diane Allen and Paige Reynolds of the National Council of * 
Teachers of English for their work with this edition in its for- 
mative stages. Special , thanks go to Lorrie BisSonett, librarian of 
ChUdljSHT"IiiBmy;nJiiivef8i^"^5n5R^ for, 
her aid and eiicouragement and also, once again, tp those who 
assisted in various wnys Avith the first edition. 

\ ^ ' Anna Lee Stensland 

^ , Duluth, Minnesota 

* August 1979 
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Introduction 

* I Teaching the Liter^re 
of the American Indian 

There arc at least three good reasons fo? the study of Indian 
tuihort and them0s in the English classroom. Firtt, the Indian is 
an essential part of our American history and literature. When the 
Pilgrims arrived in the New World, the Indians already had an oral 
tradition of storytelling and ceremony which integrated all of life. 
Only recently have others begun to realize the richness of this 
literature. Second, the Indian haslalways furnishecfinspiration and 
characters for the classic writers and works frdm American lit- 
'erature— frofti Freneau to Faulkner. Unfortunately, some of these 
writers have helped to create generali2ations|^d stereotypes of 
the Native Amerifcan which*need to b6 dispelled. Third, American 
Indians— with their spiritual oneness, their concept of the sacred 
hoop— have much to teach modem youth, many of;, whom fmd 
their own world dreary and materialistic. The Indian's problem of 
trying to ^live in two worlds also strikes a responsive chord in 
teenagers who are in search of self-realization. 

In X927 the Grand Council Fire of American .Indians made 
these recommendations to the mayor of Chicago: **We ask only 
that our story be told in fairness. We dp not ask you to overtook 
what we did, but we do ask you to understand it. A true program 
of America First will give a generous place to the culture ahd 
history of the American Indian.** This can hardly be called an 
unreasonable request. Yet, in order to understand what the 
Indians did, it is also necessary to understand the actions of white 
people at the time. 

Important Themes hi Indian Literature 

The tragic results of the whites* betrayal and violence are themes 
in many biographies and novels about the Indiai>. Histories have 
now been written that are sympathetic to the Indian-notabJy 
Ralph AndrisV^ Long Death: The Last Days of the Plains Indians^ 
and Dee Brown *8 Bury My Heart at Wounded Knee— but literature^ 

adds a more personal dimension to history. 

• . , #> 
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ii6w*tHe dominant culture sought^to destroy a minority cidture ; 
•oftei^^ean und^t«od most clewly 'when the teader' suf^re 
Yfoaitously^with a 'chturactpr/i^ a booK. In Theodora fooeber's 
Ishi, tKe'last svurviving menf^r of the Yahi trilM s-tumbles into the 
corral of a Califorhia 'ranch. Only the * concetti and interest of 
intijropologist^. l^. Kroeber save Isjii from imprisonment- as the^ 
dangerous "lasi wild Indian in North America." It was hot starvA- 
tipn but excruciating loneliness thit' drove Ishi to seek^d from 
the race that had set out to exterminate his tribe. 

Betrayal by V/hiteB " 

The whites' desire to imprison, Hill, or ;srtarve ail entire tribe IS the 
theme of A Navajo^ Saga. Kay Bennett, a.Nav^o and co-kuthor of 
the book, tells of her grandfather's family, first as they were 
determined to remain free in the mountains'of the Southwest, 
th«ni« they were hunted, and finally as they gave in to the whites' 
demands and joined Ae march to Bosque Redondo Reservation 
M^xe fcrowded po^aitionff, a smallpox epidemic, and treniendous 
suffering Awaited them.* 

. How often in American history have Indian leaders In good 
faith followed the whites' orders, only to be betrayed. Osceoi^ 
the Seminole ehiet'^as captured andlstetraye^ by General Thomak\ 
Sidney Jesup.as he was brought in under the flag' of truce as 
related in Hunted Like a ^olf fey MUfon Meltzer. Sitting Bull was 
living peacefltfly at tlje Staj)ding I^ck Reservation following tlfe 
Indian agent's orders, whenAe was, killed in an attempted capture 
to satisfy white settlers ai\d^ Indian agents made nervous by^he 
Inaians' Ghost Dance (Stanley Vestil, Sitting Bull: Champion of 
th€ Sioux and ShannQn' Garst, Sitting Bull: Champion of tii9. 
PeqpU). The-massttsre of Clack Kettle's Cheyennes by the fanat^" 
led Colonel Chivington \on ^d Creek, where they had been 
instiucted • t(S- settie, is told in Michftel Straight's iiovd, A Very 
Small Remnwt . ^ ^ 

In some wi^s among the most repressive and .cruel of the white 
people's policies were those in the . schools, because the victims 
were the very young. Although some of these^ schools may have 
been, founded by people of good will, they nevertheless com- 
pounded the fear and' lonelines^ brought on by life in two verj 
different worlds. In The Middle five, Frandis LaFlesche, well- 
known OmahA .Indian anthropologist, tells of the misdiytcted 
policies typical of many mission schools of .the last century, ^'or 
instance, three of the boys were severely punished because they 

' ' . \■ 
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ran off to join their tribe in the spring buffalo hunt. Francis was 
placed in ah6t, stuffy dining room with his back to a post^ aitos 
tied 80 he coiild not fend off the fl^that attacked his bare feet. 
A more severe tragedy is that of Slimsg^l. Oliver La Parge's 
Laughing Boy, whose missionary school experience taught her 
nothing but prostitution an^ the corrupt nature of wh^te men. 

Obviously the Indian way of life a]E)peal8 greatly tq modern 
young' people, disillusioned by the materialism «t)f their lives, as 
evidenced by the Indian headband and pseudo-Indian dress some 
of them have worn. A full understanpling of the nature of that 
appeal requires the experience of a ^ocial worker and the knpwl- 
edge of a psychologist, but there is no dQubt that many /ouths 
have wanted to proclaim themselves the spiritual descendants of 
the Indians whose value system offers some attractive alternatives 
to their own. ^ 

The Spirituality of Life ^ . 

The oneness and spiritual nature of all life in the original tribal 
sodiety i^ a constantly recurring theme among authors who write 
about Indians. Religion, food gathering, songs, poetry, ceremony— 
all are one. All Indians are ^oets and singers. They sing to capfture 
the univtrsal spirit and mystery, and for health in time of illness. 
A glance at the contentis of a collection of Indian poetry (William 
Brandon's The Magic World) shows love-charm songs, a hymn for 
fasting, many medicine songs, a hunting song, war songs, a song 
for child-nanjing rites, a lullaby, and a mourning song. 

All life to the Indian is an integrated whole, a roundness. In 
Hal^Bbrland's When the Legends hie, Bessie prepai^eis to take her 
son Wk to the mountains where his father has retreated following 
the murder of Frank No Deer, and she thinks how good it will be 
to know the roundness and completeness again and to be away 
from the rigid squareness of houses and streets. Few express this 
as eloquently as Eagle Voice in John Neihardt's When thts Tree 
Flowered {pp. 7-8)j 

The wcred hoop of our people would be broken by the evil 
. power of the strangers, and In that time we would live In little 
/square gray houses, and In those houses we would starve.-. . . I 
. wlU not live in them, for the Great My ste^us . One meant all 
things to be roVnd-the sky and the prairie, the suh and the 
moon, the bodies of men and animals, trees aind the nests of 
birds, and'Hte hoop of the people. The days and the seasons come 
bade In a clttle, ^nd so do the generations. ... li Is the sacred \tray. . 
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Nothing'.demonatrates the spiritual nature of Ufe so much as 
the significiince attached to a young trian^s having a vision to show , 
him the way* this is the theme ot Con'quering Horse^hy Frederick 
Manured. Young No. Name has tried three times to have a vision. 
He has gone to the mountain; he has starved-^but to no avail. 
Because he has hot had a vision he has no name, his deeds go 
uniecogni2ed^ he cannot ask for the woman he loves, and he must' 
bear the disappointment'of his family. Life holds only barrenness 
and torment I 

The stories of the gres/t chief Crazy Horse and his dreams and 
visions are part of themistory and legend of /the Sioux. Mari 
Sandoz in her fine adult biography, jChizy Horse: The Strange Man 
of the Oglalas, and ^harinon Garst* in his elementary biography, 
Crazy Horse: Great Warrior of the Sioux, give details of his life. 
But itv is in Vinson Brown^s small biography. Great 4ipon the 
Mountain, that we ^d emphasis on the chiefs spiritud crises and 
his ]i^ibnary life. Tlie change that came over, the young Crazy 
Hotse upon witnessing the death, of the great chief Conquering 
Bear^ killed by whites because of a quarrel over a cow; the troubled 
days when the youth sang his dawn song, his song to the twilii^t, 
and songs of roimdness; his solitary experience on Bear Butte, 
'going for days without food and water, trying to determine what 
he and his people should do about ttie whites; and finally his 
vision*-all are experiencejs that surely bring the yoimg reader closer 
to underptanding what it was to be Indian. 

One of the most ^moving of all stories of a vision is that of 
Black Elk (John Neihardt, Black Elk Speaks)^ Although the story 
of Crazy, Horse is a tragedy beciobe a gifted leader died too young, 
nevertheless his vision was fulfilled. He did lead his people in 
victory over the white army at the Little Bighorn. The tragedy of 
Black Elk, .as expressed in the opening pages of Neihardt's book, 
is that of a vision unfulfilled: ^'I know it was the story of a mighty 
vliioil ghren,to a man too weak to use it; of a holy tree that should 
haVe floutiiihed in a people^s heart with flowers and singing^birds,^ 
and now is withered; and of a people *s dream that died in a bloody 
snow.** ^ ^ 

Loyalty to the Tribe ^ 

Indian boys, and often girls too, had no problem in deciding'^here 
their loyalties lay, as do so many modem youths. Their only 
question was how they could adequately demonstrate that loyalty. 
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In some tribe«,4)r the boys this meant having a vision, but show- 
ing one's bravery was important also. This was not, however, 
sitoply an ego-satisfyirig thing, proving that the boy had Murage 
aAd therefore was entitled to take his place among the men of 
the tribe. The vision was supposed to reveal to the hoy what his 
future role in the tribe would be. 

Mari Sandoz has written two junior novfels with this theme. 
In fhe Hordecatcher, Young Elk, a Cheyenne youth, does not 
want ^9 kill and would rather catch and tame wild horses. But he 
lives in a warrior society. He must prove that he is brave and can. 
contribute to his tribe without killing. In The Story Catcher, 
Young Lance, a Sioux, wants to be a storyteller and historian of 
his tribe, but such a person is equal to a warrior so he must firsj; 
prove his bravery. The story of Wakan, a boy who dreams too 
much, is told by Harold McCracken in The Great White Buffalo. 
His problem is to provfr the truth of his story of living with a white 
buffalo, which is sacred to his tribe. He must demonstrate that he 
is a hero and^a man of action, not just a dreamer. Another story, 
Grace Jacka«li Penney's Moki, gives the giri's side o^ this theme, 
Moki watches her oldei: brother doing brave deeds for his people, 
and wonders what she might do to prove her loyalty and worth 
to tlxe tribe besides caring for her rabbit and looking after her 
younger brother. Needless to say, she too finds a way to prove 

herself. - . 

Another common theme dealt with the fear which 'Often accom- 
panied the testing of a boy who was, after all, still a child, and yet 
the question of whether it was worthwhile was never raised. Surely 
at least a peace of mind must have resulted from such loyalty and 
fulfillment of common, goals. A memorable picture of such fear 
occurs in Frank Watfers's The Man Who Killed the Deer when the 
boy Napaita i^wrenched from his mother's protection and tested, 
to. prove h» readiness to join the kiva. From the experience a 
man is borw. Inte'Arcy McNicWe's Runner in the Sun, Salt under- 
goes a nuinber M terrifying experiences, caused by the intrigue 
amprtg the clans, of his tribe, before he is finally chosen by the 
Holy One to go to the Land of Fable on a dangerous journey 
which is to save his people. 

Women of Bravery 

Durinjl r«e«nt years more book* have been written about women 
who, in dhe way or another,, demonstrate courage and loyalty. 
Such a real-life woman was Siisette La Flesche Tibbies, an Omaha, 
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who Qvercame great ihyijilsiis /in order to spend two years lecti^g 
throughout the East^ citisflding idr citizenship for her people, 
(Mttgaret Crairy^ SuBettelL(^ Fle$fihe: Voice of the Omaha Indians'); 
Among elementary b6pk8,|^d8e SoboVs sWofhan Chief tells of a 
girl, bom a Gros Ventre hyA captujred by Crow^, who is raisec^ and 
> trained as a watrior uid Eventually performs^so valiantly that she 
is named chief^of her fdhe, Nancy Ward, Cherokee, by Harold 
Feltbn, tells of a woiffan who^ghts bravely beside her husband 
during battle; and who introdi^ces the raising of cattle among her 
people, earning het the t^tle **B6loved Woman/' . • 

» ■ ■ * . ^ ' . 

The Sacrednesa ofMature ' ■ ' \ *" 

In time of tro\di)le. or triumph the sacred attachment for earth and 
nature is ever ptesent. Unlike the white people who are, deter- 
pained to have dominion pver natural things, the Indians believe 
that they are brofheiis to all living things. In Hal Borland's When 
the Legends Die^ when Young Bear's B];o|her is left alone in' the ^ 
mounthinn by the de^th .Qf both parents, he talks to the animals 
and they ansWier hiffi, When he returns to the mountains after 
years ift the white. Wbrid, he. experiences stomach eramps because 
he has not sung the deer chant nor prepared and used all of the« 

*deer meat ]bi a humorous episode in Edwin Cotle's Fig Tree Jbhfi,. 
Agochcf is tlelighted^ when the River Spirit floods the Colorado 
River and the white settlers'. irrigation ditches. The foolish people^ 
were justly pUnished tot interfering with a Great Spirit, and so 
the Saltpn.Sba^ a dead sea caused by the flood; becomes his home> ^ 
Spiritual relationships between Indians and their ^animals are 
common. A book for elementary children, i)o^ Sfory by Oren 
Lyons, telli of a strahge attraction between a boy and a do^, even 
though the ddg h^ bitten the boy.. The boy only knows tihiit he 
wants the dog, 'which proves to he a great hunter, 4oyal to his 
master until deBih. In Spotted Flower and the Ponokomita, K. 
FoUis Cheatlialm tells how.the^ Blackfeet might have obtained their 

' first horse aroutfci 1730; After capture by the Shoshones, Spotted 
TloWer, a ybUjig girl,, eludes the enemy and finds a strange, ii^ured * 
aiiimal nt^hich she nurses. Ponokomita or ''elk-*dog,'j; which is the 
term the early Blackfeet used for the horse, becomes Spotted 
Flower's friend, and she then teaches other Indians how to ride' 
him. . , . " 

The Search for Self ^ ^ y 

The ••Who am I?" theme, common to adolescent literaturt, be-^ 
co^e| especiaUy signiflcaht and ctucial When Indian and white 



cultures clash. On one side theie are the Indians, who find they 
must adjust" to the white worlfl; on the- other side there is the 
3vhite child who is captured by Indians.^ows up among them, 
and either is forced back into white society or must decide wheth- 
er to return to iK Often the change of name is tymbolic of the 
. Indian child's moving from one society Tnto another. In Thomas 
Fall's The Ordeal of Running Standing the hero changes his name 
from Running Standing 'to Joe* Standing and , his sweetheart, 
Crosses the River, becomes Sara Cross. Bear's Brother In When 
the Legends Die becomes Thomas Blick Bull and finally Tom 
Blaok„ and in Fig Tree John, N'Chai Chidn becpmes Juanito arid 
tlien Johftnir, while Agocho, his father, remains Agochq until the 
end, although the whites call him Fig Tre^ John. 

In real life, t0o, a new name signified change. Francis LfdFlesche, 
i}i the Middle Five, tells of the naming process that took place , 
it the boys entered school rWa-pah-dae became lUysses S. Grant 
ftnd Koo-we-he-ge-ra became Alexander, nam6s which the boys 
carried into adult life. Polingaysi Qoyawayma, in No Turning 
Back, ^calls her, family's distress when she returned from school 
with the nabie "Bessie" on a ctfrdboard around her neck, and she 
remembers her mother's words: "It is I who named ydu Polingaysi. 
It is a beautiful name. It fits you well. You are a daughter of the 
Kachinlui, as any Hopi wfll know by your name." 
, The change of name, however, was only symbolic. TJie real 
tragedy occurred in the conflict of values. The tragedy comes 
to Abel in N. Scott Momaday's House Mqde of Dawn, in the 
clash between the white people's court, which cpnvicts a man 
for murder, ind thffTndian system which says (px 95), "They must 
know that he wouldVill the white'man again, if he had the chance, 
that there would be flo hesitatimi whatsoever. For he would know 
what the white nwui was, ipd he would kill him if he could. A 
jman kills-such an enemy ithe can.*^ The tragedy is there in Martin- 
.iano, in The Man Who Killed the Dier by Frank Waters (i). 10), 
when he pleads before the Indian Coimbil after killing a deer out 
of season. • 

* The Council doei not give me the privileges of others since I . 

« hive come back from away-school. It would not give me my turn 
at the thresher for my oats, my wheat. . . . Should I go without 
my rigjits -for two days of white man's law? The white man's 
Gdveihment that took me away to school, for which you do not 

' give me the .privileges of others? What Is the diffiftrence between 
kiljfng a deer on Tuesday or Thursday? Would I not have kUled 
it anyway? ' 

And litis ihere In Slhn Girl.who feels that one sure way of securing 
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her plac« among Laughing Boy's famuy the Nav^os is' to 
return to them with a sufficient amount of material goods. 

In Arthur G. Kerl^'s* novel, Whispering Trees, Johnny Shawano 
realizes on the one' hand that the lumber industry and its western 
movement 'is important, but on the other, he longs to grow to 
manhood a» his father did, as a hunter and. builder of ^canoest. 
A Ijook for junior high students, Elizabeth Witheridgfe's Just One 
Indian Boy, develops the sjtory of a. young Chippewi boy in 
northern Minnesota, who tries to find acceptance in high school 
but leaves when white students taunt him and make life miserable.. 
A similflB 'situation exists in Janet Campbell Hale's junior high 
scll^ol book, ThesQwVs Song, when Billy White Hawk leaves the 
Cbdir d'Alene reservation in Idaho for a California high school < 
whKh has. mainly blacjc students, and finds that he cannot accept 
the students- intolerance. * - 

White Child in Captivity , 

A thenie that has captured the imagihi^tion of many white writers 
is that of the white child captured by Indians. In- the junior novels 
the white child is usually treated quite well, and in fact is often 
adopted by Indian parents to* replace an Indian son or daughter 
wha has died* In these books the white child grows to love the 
foster Indian parents and wants to stay with them. This is the 
situation in Conrarf Richter's two novels. The Light in the Forest 
and A Country of Strangers, and in Lois Lenski's Indian Captive:^ 
The Story of Mary Jemisbn, Alice Marriott's /nd/cnTlnn/^; Kiowa 
Captive, and iBei^amin Capps' A Womajfupf the People. These 
younfl; characters either; decide to Remain with the Indian' Mbe or' 
are returned to their white parents against their will. In Harold 
> Keith's adult novel, iComontda, , f if teen-yea^-old Pedrp^Pi^^ 
suffers great humiliation at the hands pf his captors, "but he is 
finally adopted by a Comanche chief 4)4cau8e of his ability and 
• stemini, and marries an Inidian wife. Seth Hubbard,Jj^u;ord o/ 
"^^Hl(ildemess, escapes his India^i tribe to retufti h^me, butronly 
after finding an Indian brother in the tribe and gaming respect 
for the Indian way of life. ^ . 

Walter O^eara's Last Portage is the fictionalized biography of 
John Tanner, a white child captured by Indians and evehtually 
adopted by Netnokwa, Ottawa queen, He apparently remained his 
Indian mother's most loyal' soiy but after her death he feU ob> 
ligated to return to the white community. His is the tragedy of a 
niian who felt, thought, and acted like an Indian but had to be 
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judged as a white mah, A highly romanticized version of^Tanner'5 - 
stbry, with hardly a hint of the real terror wljich his iife became^ is^ 
Elliot Arnold's fo/cpn. • ' 

Recently publishers have reissued several old raanmcripts by 
former captives: Per^k G. SmiJth's.Thc Adventures and Sufferings^ ' 
of John R. JeiOitt, Captive among theNootka, J 803-1805; James 
Smith's 5doouu;a; and Fanny Kelly's My Captivity among the^ 
Sioux Indians. - • / , 

' ■ ; --^'l • ^ ' ' . ■ 

In summary, 'books by and about the Indian clearly deserve a 
place in, the English classroom. The Indian^s was the i first known 
culti^ei in Nx>rth Anlerica and became an essential part of our 
*Americin heritage. The whites and their writers have created 
erroneous impressions of a group of American citizens which can 
, and should be dispelled through knowledge and understanding 
^ain^d from accurate sources- Finally, and probably most import-^ 
ant^ the Indian life and values have a spiritual and moral appeal, 
an integration and wholeness, that are so needed in the fragmented 
twentlpth century. ♦ 

Indian Stereotypes in Liter^iture . ^ 

V . ; ■ - ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ , ■ 

If we were to ask most young people and many adults **What are 
- Indians?** we couJd predict the answers. They were early inhab- 
itants of Ainwica who rode horseback, hunted buffalo, wore 
feathered headdresses and beaded buckskin, and lived in tepees. 
This is the picture pf Indians perpetuated by Buffalo Bill and his 
original Wild West Show during the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, and kept alive by television^ museum displays, and 
iuminer ceremonials planned especially for tourists. The row of 
Indian braves, wearing eagle-feather headdresses and riding horse- 
back along the brow, of a hill, is a threatening sight for the hero 
of many a television western: Paintings of the Pilgrims fanding at 
Plymoutii Rock show them b^mg greeted by Indians wearing the 
Sioux' costume* Television westerns set in the Southwest picture 
wagon trairft being chased by Indians on horseback and wearing 
the featheM of the Plains Indians. 

The Southwest Pueblo Indians are one of th^ few mi^br tribes 
to escape this stereotype* They are neither hunters nor wanderers^ 
wt faxkherv and cultivators who have lived for centuries in villages* 
Tod&y this pu^blo way of life is probably most representative of 
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Indiam of the' past. The stereotyped lifestyle of the Plains Indians 
with thiir tepees, buffaloes* and eagle-feather war bonnets has 
Vanished, but the Pueblo Indians, the Hopi for example— with, 
their desert homes, their fields of maize, their pottery and kachina ' 
dolk-^ Uv&g very much as their aniiestors did|. 

' ' ' . • 

--■ ■ . ■• ■ ■ . 

The Noble Red Man f - 

Historically, the first stereotype of the Indian was that of the 
Noble Red Man br the child of nature. As early stories of the New 
World found their way back to Europe, the nobility and freedom 
of the natives captured the imaginationtf of mepi tike Montaigne, 
'Erasmus, and Rouiseau. For those convinced of the perfectibility 
of humanity in a simpler society, here 'was proof of their, belief. 
The first settlers found Indians living in an equality unknown in 
stratified European societies. Among early American writers, the 
picture of the Noble Red Man was evdked in words such as those 
of the poet Philip Freneau: "All, all are fteej-here God and 
nature reign." Emerson, Margaret Fuller, and Thoreau, who during 
his last ten years of life filled some tweuty-eight hundred pages 
with, notes on the Indian, ^ wairted, as Roy Harvey Pearce says 
ia Sava^m and Ciufltecfton. "to demonstyate the perfectibility 
of civilized man in Amerio^ Cooper's young Chingachgook ahd 
^ Longfellow's Hiawatha fit the ste^eotype.. as free, independent 
. natives who were as yet uncorrupted by white civilization. Hplen 
Hunt Jackson's Alessandrp and Faulkrter's Sam Fathers carry 
echoes of the Noble Red Man stereotype, but by the time they 
wer0 created, the country had been so corrupted by white civ* 
ilizatipft,that there no longet was room for such nobility. 

A teacher who is concerned about the* overly romanticized pic- 
ture of the IriHian' found in Hiawatha ctm perhaps provide balance 
with the supplementary reading of the legends of MariabozhOj the 
creator-trickster after whom Lohgfellow fashioned his hero. 
Vizendr's collection of Chippewa tales, Anishinabe Adisokan: 
Tales of the People, devotes a section to these stories. In fact, a 
study of Indian legends through a general collection such as, 
Susan Feldman's 77i9 Storytelling Stone or Stith Thompson's 
Tales of the North American Indians would do much to dispel 
many of the stereotypes created by non-Indians**,^ 

The Heathen Save 

/\Vhile Europeans ^d East Coast Americans could revel in the idea 
of an idealized Indian society, the settlers b* the frontier had to 
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find reasQHS for seizing Indian lands and Weal^. So thi^ pioneer 
encroaching ever iiwstward created a stereoty^^ of an ignoble 
heathen savage* The, Puritans with their Christifn) imperialism 
contended that God meant the civilized English to win the land 
firom the so-calle,d heathen Indian, They theorized that the Indians 
were descendants* of Adam through the Asiatic Tartars who had 
pome to America by a land bridge from northern Asia« Because 
they had wandered so far, the Indians were far from God and had 
lost their civilization and adherence to laws- They were in the 
*^ower of Satan/ Thus thef Mites concluded that the Indians^ lives 
u hunters and wanderers were what made them savages; 

Because the early settlers never tried to understand the religions 
of the Indians, or never even reeognized that they had religions, 
they labeled them as heathens* Only in thjp mid4800s when 
ethnographers decided that Indian cultures might be Vanishing 
djd a few white people begin to realize that the Indians^ religion 
integrated their entire lives. . 

Another aspect of this stereotype is scoping, a practice that 
was ffctually unknown ai^ong New England Indians until 1637, 
when liie Puritans I9egan to offer cash for the heads of their 
enemies and later accepted scalps if both ears were attached. Thq 
French in Canada offered bounties for scalps and the English 
soon follo^^ed suit « 

Murderous Thieves 

Although Chingachgook and Uncas are close ^ to the Noble Red 
Man stereotype. Cooper was sufficiently near the frontier to be 
aware of the contradictory Indian image, so he also created 
murderous, villainous thieves among his Indians. Such a character 
is Magua, the Huron, kade treacherous by his lust and love of 
liquor. In modem books the stereotype persists, Ifi Ralph Moody^s 
Oeronimo: Wolf of the, Wvrpath (p. 32), we reTO about Qeron- 
imo*s people: 

.-^ ■ . ' • ' ' ' \ ' . ■' 

As if in Answer, the Apache war whoop filled the canyon like the 
howt of a thousand wolves. From behind every boulder and ilree 
leaped a fed-brown, shrieking Apache, naked, except for his 
loincloth' With spears high and knives flashing they circled the 
llt^e tamp in a icreeehlng, writhing dance of death* 

• Expressions such as "war whoop," "howl of & thousand wolves,** 
"naked except for his loincloth," and "screeching, writhing dance 
of death" are terms that suggest to a youhg child a savage Indian. 
Man^ of the Indians in primarily white novels, such as Walter 
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Edmonds's JDrunU don^ the Mohawk, are pictured with Jcalps 
hanging from thelif belts. In the popular captive narrative a white 
child or youth is kidnapped by an Indian, tribe and sometimes 
submitted to brutal treatment Harold Keith's Komanf eta and 
Carter Vaughan's Seneca Hostage are two such novels. Fortunfitely," 
some of the captive narratives, such as. Richter's Light in- the 
Forest and Alice Marriott's Indian Annie, tell A different story in 
which the* white child becomes a beloved member of an Indian 
family. . 

One cannot read the biograpliies of the great chiefs such as 
Chief Joseph, Black Hawk, and Tecumseh without acknowledging 
t%at these were men of religion and of peace who fought only to 
try . to save their lands. The Apache chief Cochise— whose* name 
strikw terror in- the hero's heart on too- many television programs— 
' Was reaUy a gentle man, who became an enemy of the United 
States troops only after being tricked and wrongly accused of 
kidnapping i child and stealing cattle, But the fighting, raiding, 
war-Whoopmg Indian still dominates movies, television, and even 
textbooks. Words such as savage, warlike, and thievery, yfrhich are 
all too common, are especially (legrading and misleading. 

Idlers ahdDrunkards , ' 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the Indian attitude 
toward land encouraged the idea of the Noble Bied Man and ail 
ega][itarian, classless society. By the nineteenth century that same 
characteristic led the United States government, which was trying 
to ^q(iov9 Indians onto reservations, to the conclusion that as a 
pe^ple^., Indians were lazy and did not want to progress. Since 
8ettlin{( and w(»rking the land were alien ideas to some tribes, 
they earned the reputation of being shif tlelw. Because to the 
whites hunting was most often a sport, they 'did not tecogtrize 
thd Indians'' hunting as work to support their families and tribes. 
■ People who wrfre grounded in Jefferson's creed, "Those who labor 
in the earth are the chosen people of God," and Ben Franklin's 
"Time is money," could not comprehend a hiinter's culture. As- 
William BrandoQ puts it {American Heritage Book of Indians, 
p. 243), "In a word the Indian world was devoted to living, the 
European world to gejfeting." 

Another aspect of this stereotype is the drunken Indian. The 
liquor which the whites provided was regarded as a way otgetting 
the Indians' wealth— their pelts, food, or land. Cooper's Magua 
has already been mehtipned as an Indian character who was 
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corrupted by liquor. Even the noble Chingdchgook in his later 
years fell victim to the evil- 

A modem book which seems to overdo the idle, drinking Indian 
is Huffakefs Flap, or Nobody Loves a Drunken Indian, at it was 
originally ^tled. In the midst of a series of drinking spirees, a group 
of young Paiutes embarks on .a Series of unbelievable escapades in 
which they stop a road gang from running over a Baiute g](^ve, 
kidnap a circus trjdn, and finally take over the city of Phoenix, 
This book also has been made into a movie Which the Indian 
Historian caUs ''a revealing mixture of slapstipk and misplaced 
caricature," The drunken old Indian, harmless except to hjmself, 
is a common picture on television westerns. As Matt Dillon, or 
some other noble white sheriff, goes after a rtally dangerous 
criminal; he/ is reminded by Ms assistant that old Injun Joe has 
been picked up again and is sleeping it off. Who can judge the 
^effect of the repetition of su6h needless statements on the Indian,^ 
or non-Indian, child who is viewing or reading these works? 

An antidote to this stereotype might well be Charles Eastman^ 
Indian Boyhood or Soul of an Indian, books that describe truA 
Indian life and valuer in the Sioux tribe, a huilter's culture. Other 
possibilities are the biographies of Sequoyah, Jim Thoipe, or 
Emerson Blackhorse Mitchell— men who, through hard work, 
overcame great odds. 

The Beau tiful InBian Maiden 

Nothing has yet been said about stereotrpes of Indian womeh. 
Vine Deloria, Jr,, in Custer Died for Your Sins, tells that while 
he, was executive director of the National Congreffs of American 
Indians, few days passed that a white person did not visit his 
office, proclaiming Indian ancestry through a grandmother. Why 
so often an Indian grandmother? Deloria^s explanation is that 
Indian males weKP thought of as. too cruel and savage, but a 
beautiful Indian princess in one*s background is an ancestor to be 
proud of. This most common stereotype \)f the Indian woman 
grew out of the Pocahontas legend. The image of .the noble maid- 
en, helping the white settler, was further enhanced by tales, real 
and romantic, of Sacujawea, the girl guide for Lewis and Clyk, 
It is said that more statues have been erected of her than of any 
other woman in American history, , ^ 

Hiawatha^s Minnehaha added to the romance. Then in 1884. 
Helen Hunt Jackson gave the world Ramona, the. halMndian 
maiden who played out*h^ sad story ^with her tragic lover, the 
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noble Indian, Alewandrb. By the time this story took plaCe the * 
Indians had been defrauded, harassed, and routed from their • 
land until they no longer had any place to go. Although the 
romanticized Ramona was no true California Indian, her sad story 
aroused the sympathy of millions of Americans. Lover's Leaps— , 
where « beautifvU Indian maiden, unrequited in love, supposedly 
leaped to h^ death— abound in idl paits of the United States, 
and "Indian \Love Call" - is sung at Indian< ceremonials that, are 
produced for tourists, • v, \ * 

Although beauty, loyalty, and nobility are generally good 
qualities, there are more realistic, well-developed pictures of 
Indian women to be found in a number of biographies. Alice 
Marriott's Maria: The Potter of San Ildefomo gives us a woman's 
modem success story but also the human tragedy of her Pueblo 
fanyly. Two biographies of Hopi women— Polingaysi Qoyawayma's 
No Turning Back and Helen Sekaquaptewa's Me and Mine— and 
Kay Bennett's junior biography, iCaibah, describe a Woman's 
. struggle to fmd a place between two worlds. Alice Marriott, in 
The Ten Grandmother^, tells of the Kiowa, Spear Woman, and her 
sister, both married to a man who becomes a Christjian and feels 
that he must give up one wife, "^o hitermediate hocika— Annie 
Wauneka by Maiy Carroll Nelson, which tells of a Navjgo woman 
who worked to improve |he health and welfare of her people, 
and Maria Tallchief by Adfele de Leeuw, which is a biogAphy of 
the famous Osage ballerina— are stories of Indian woraen who 
worked agaii^t great odds to make significant Qontributions. 

The VanisMng Bace 

By the mid-lSOOs, white Americani, like wliite Englishmen, had 
taken up the White Man's fiurden. Many people-including the 
Great Emancipator, who opened ten million acres of Indian land 
to homesteaders in 1662— came to the conclusion that the Indian 
Must either be "civilized" or eliminated. At the same time ethnog- 
raphers were worrying that' a culture was disappearing and there- 
fore must be studied while it liasted. Missionaries and would-be . 
hvunanitarians worried about the poverty of remnants of tribes 
who had seen their numbers depleted. The image that grew^out of 
this was that of a vanishing .race. Cooper's Uncas was the last of 
his race, and even Hiawatha, who lived before ^e whites arrived, 
saw the vision of his peopje "sweeping westward, wild and woe; 
ful . . . ." Poets as far back as Freneau and Bryant were over- 
whelmed by a sentimentalized picture of a vanishing race. Perhaps 
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the most insidious, stereotypes of this sort are found in novels like 
Zane Grey's The Vanishing American, vrhere vre find not only 
Nophaie the vanishing Indian, but also two-dim«Q|i6nal, evil 
missionaries and disloyal government agent*, and a sentimentalized 
resolution of their conflicts. Eve'n in contemporary fiction, Faulk- 
ner pictures Sam Fathers as "childless, kinlesff, peopleless," the l^t ^ 
ofhisrace. 

But is the Indiain vanishing? Hardly. Wendell Oswalt reports, 
for example, that estimates pliaced the aboriginal Hopi at about 
2,fi00-a number that dropped to 2,000 in 1907, but is.currently 
at about 5,000 {Thia Land Was Theirs, p. 348). McNickle reportet^ 
that since the Indian populatfoh iil the United States reached a • • 
low of 250,000 in 1850, the census has shown a steady increase to 
morfe than 700,000 in the 1970s, approaching the estimated 
850,000 here when the Vhites first arrived {Native American 
Tribalism, pp. 4-6). Fey and McNickle report that of an estimated 
300 Indian languages spoken in the florea north of Mexico at the 
time of discovery, at least half' are still in use. Inditm kinship sys- 
tems still function, and Jndians still have roles as clansmen and 
heads of Iridian societies {Indians and Other Americans, p. 12). 
In addition, there is a resurgence of Indian values, religion, and ♦ 
ceremonies. The Native American Church, whose rites combine 
evangelical Protestantism with the use of peyote and the beating 
of the drum, has doubled its membersliip in recent years (Deloria, 
Custer Died for Your Sins, p. IIB). 

Perhaps nothing can do so much lo convince both Indians and 
non-Indians that the J^tive American is not a Vanishing race as 
reading from the worKs of talented young Indian writers, such as 
Vine Deloria, Jr., N. Scott Momaday, James Welch, and Emerson 
Blackhorse Mitchell, or from the Indian Historian and the Weewish 
Tree, two magazines published by the Indian Historian Press, or 
from Natachee Scott Momaday 'a Amcr/can Indian Authors. 

As the white settlers' empire moved westward,, some people 
concluded that if the Indians were not vanishing, they at least 
were self-effacing -and inarticulate. The silent, humorless, granite- 
fac6d cigar store Indian is the image that has been reflected on the 
nickel. The "ugh-uglT^f the Hollywood and television Indian and 
the broken English of some Indian characters in the fietidn of 
white writers also are part of the image. Some of this may hav0 
come from the missionary" and Bureau 6f Indian Affairs schodb 
of the past, which forbade Indian children to speak their native 
language, so that until they learned English they had to remain 
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silent (see Francis I^aFlesche's The.^iddle Five). In some fiction 
the language which the Indian aWti^^i •Qommunicating in a second 
tongue, takes on all sorts ,pf artificial dialects. In Howard Fast's,. 
The Last Frontier, itie Indians sometimes speiJc something that 
resembles -a false black dialect: "Dey already dead, dey say." 
Ev«n in a biography, Kamee: A Paiute Narrative by Lalla ScotL 
in which an old man isNspeaking Pidute, we find the following: 
***Bungey Jim, he heap good boy,' cried the trembling old man. 
*He my good son, he no harm nobody r' He was talking Paiute but 
he made himself understood with pitiful motions." Why does an ; 
author translate faiute into substwidard English dial6ct? 

To prove the falseness of the piortr^t of Inflians as humorless^ • 
silent, or halting.in speech, one need only read DeloriaV (Ajipter ; . 
on Indian humor in Custer Died for Your Sins. R^lcent collectidhs 
of Indian oiratoty give ample evidence of the greatness of ttie 
oratory of Indian leaders, especially of such jn§n as Chief Joseph, 
Tecumseh, and Black Hawk (see especially The Way by Shirley H. 
Witt and / Have Spoken by Virginia Armstrong). Who can forget, 
the Firiest of the Sun in Momaday's House Made of Dawn as he 
describes his grandmother's feeling about lavage: .''You see, for , 
her words were medicine;, they were magic and invisible. They f i 
came from nothing into soui^d and meaning. They were beyond 
price; they qpuld neither be bqpght or sold. And she never threw 
words away." . . 

Faithful Friend and Servant , '] . ^ 

If the Indians were not vanishing or self-«ffacing, as portrayed by . * 
/white writers, they were made to appear subsewient. This is best 
tilustrated in \ fommon Indian*character, the loyal friend to a 
wh^te^ person. In Cooper's novels, Chingachgook, the Indian 
friend, is a chieftain. Leatherstocklng is proud to be considered 
one of the Delaware Nation. Their rdationship is one offriendshfp 
based upon equality and' mutual respect. In more recent Hction, 
however, Indian-white friendships have Changed considerably. - 
The Lone Ranger rides, his magnificent white stallion. Silver, 
while Tento rides his modest pinto named Scout. Tonto's name 
means silly pr foolish. He has no particular face and is really one> 
of the invisible ones, clearly inferior to the Lone Ranger. Ki some 
ways these, charaoters in modem fiction and filin are little dif- 
ferent from the faithful black servant. Such Indian characters 
often have a high moral purpose-aS defmed by the whites, of ^ 
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course. They wani^ to help their people by defeating those el- 

* ementa in the -tribe who want to keep the Indian way 6f life. They 
never question the decisions of their white , friends.- So, 93 the 
NOb}e IR^ed Man stereotype Wad 'given way to the White Man's 
Burden, Ghingachgook became Tohto* 

There are a number of Indian-white f^endships in junior novels* 
In Never 8tep-0n an IndtanyShddow by Diana Walker, a friend* 
ship between a white Canadito girl and a Cree Indian boy dissolves 
into hopelessness when the girl turps to a 'presumably happy 
friendship with an older white man and the Indiaruboy leavffshis 

* community for what apparently ^wiU be a life of disciouragemeiit 
and discrhninatlpn, possibly ending hi suicide. The message is Chat 
a friendship belween a* white girl and an Indian boy can lead only 
to unhappiness and tragedy* The friendship of True Son and his 
Indian cousin, Half Arrow, in Richter's Light in the Forest is less 
one-sided' becaUse during most of the book the hero. True Son, 
believes his Indian life is better and more dipsirable tha^is white 
life. In i^iarles McNichbls's Cra^jrJJta^er, South Boy, a white 
fpurteeh year^ old^ finds his life so boring that he goes name* 
traveling with his Mojave ftiend, Havek--a situation in which the 
Indito friend is clearly superior in knowledge and understanding. 
A well-known historical friendship, that of Chief Cochise bid Torn 
Jeffords, appears in bio^phies of Cochise and in Elliott Arnold's 
jim^r novel, Brofeen Arrou;r 

. Whejjier they are working with Indians or non-Indians,' it is 
^M)sirmiportant tl^at teaehers and others involved with book selec- 
tion recognize the va^i diversity of Indiad lifestyles and cultures* 
Indians are not just Indians* They are Navajo, or Sioux, or Cher- 
okee. Which tribe they belong to or which combination of Indian 
backgrounds ih^fy come from makes all the difference in the way 
they thinks their attitudes toward life, and the way they dress for 
tribal celel^rations* As Gerald Vizenor, a Minnesota Chippewa, 
explains in The Everlasting Sky (p. 15), ''The dominant society 
has created a homogenized history of tribal people for a television 
cXdture. Being an indian is a hewn burden to the oshki anishinabit 
[new people of the woodland] because white people know more 
about the indian they invented than anyone/' Apart from the 
diversity of tribes, wittiin a single tribe Indians, like everyone else, 
are unique human bein^pi with their own loves, hates, and yearn* 
iiigs. It is not the Indians that whites created whotft we need tb 
know and understand; it is the real, complex Indians. Teachers, 
librarians, and readers in general need to make that distinction. 
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Indian Literature of the Mid-Seventief ^ 

Some truly notable books about Indians have been published in 
the six years since the first edition of this bibUography appeared. 
« Among the veiy best mature novels are two by Native Americans; 
James. WelchV Winter in the Blood and LesUe Marmon Silko's 
Ceremony ^Hko's hero, Tayo, is a World War II prisoner of the 
Japanese who is released and returns home, first to a veteran s 
ho*pitid, where hi. his delirium he reliVes his experience^ the 
jun^es of the South Pstcific, and then to his home on th<^guna 
Reservation, where his family finds it-difficult to understand what 
he has been through and to accept his illness. Welch's young, 
nameless hero is the embodiment of loneUnesij, aimlessness, and 
frustration.\These twd young characteJB'ha\%jJiings in common 
with each other and alsD*wlth Momaday's Abel in Home Made of 
Dawn. Ail three are cauj^f between the modem white world and 
the older culture of their ancestors, and find comfort one way or 
another In their ancient cultures and traditions. Another book 
that ranks among the fine mature novels is Rudy Wiebe's The 
TtmptQtlon$ of .Big^ear, a historical novel which won the Cana- 
dian Governor General's Award; for 1973. Wiebe has chosen to 
stay with historical data ai much as possible in telling the story of 
Big Bear, the resistance Cree chiel, and his family from 1876 to 
1888. His novel is a remarkable example of the craft of historical 

fiction. _[ 

Some other *dult novels are of more than passing interest- 
good but not great Dorothy Johnson's Buffalo Woman 1» the 
life story of Whirlwind, an Oglala Sioux woman who lived from 
1820 when life was good and. complete, through the Battie of the 
Littie Bighorn. This is one of the few attempts to give a ii(^oman's 
penpectivte of nineteenth century tribal Ufe and the effects of the 
struggle to survWe. Another adult noVel, Byrd Baylor's Yea U 
Better Than No, is an unusual chronicle of the Papago Indians in 
.Tucson, who -are at odds with both the dominant Anglo society 
and the orginiiers'of a Red Power movement. BUott Arnold, in 
The.Cmp Grant Masgacre, and Jessamyn West.in The Massacre at 
Fall Creek, use historical materials for novels that are commend- 
able, thou^ less impresshre than Wiebe's. 

Some of the best junior high school novels publisjied since 1973 
' are those based soundly on history or anthropological research. 
Jtiyce -Rockiyood, an anthropologist, has written Long Man*$ 
Song and To Spoil the Sun, both set in a time before whites had 
really colotttased the region of the ancient Cherokees. The first 
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novel ^tells of Soaring Hawk^ a young Cherokee' apprentice med- 
icine man, as he struggles to save his only sister during her illness 
because only she can carry on his clan. To Spoil the* Sun Jb the 
story of Kfixi Dove, a young Cherokee girl, in her two marriages, 
and the tragedy of a. smallpox epidemic brought on -by the first 
white explorers. We hope that o^jcir writers will engage in the 
kind of research required for wnt^ about a time and place 
untouched by white cultures* »Am|^er good novel, also based 
on historical fact, is Eileen Thompson's White Falcon, not to 
be confused with Elliott Arnold's novel with the same title. ^ 
Thompson used a brief statement about ''the lad from Petatlan,'' 
who accompanied Coronado's expedition from Mexico City to 
Cibola, as the basis for her novel. , 

Two young Native, American i/^ini^rs have written novels for 
junior high school students. Janet Hale, a member of the Idaho 
Coeur d'Alene tribe, is the authorof TheOwVs Song, a sensitively 
written story of a young boy wKo, thinks he wants to leave the 
reservation, only to xli^cover throu^ persecution and misunder- 
standing in a California high schQol that he really belongs back 
home in Idaho. Jamake Highwater has combined many legends^ 
especially from the^ northern plains, into a novel, Anpao: An 
American Odyssey, abotft a young man who must go on a long and 
dangerous journey to pro^e to his sweetheart that he has the 
Sun's permission to marry hen 

The Pitfalls of Popularity 

Native Americans are a popular subject for authors, and, predict* 
ably, some shallow works are being written in response to that 
interest. Not all of these are fiction. Some books on anthropology 
and history try to cover- so much material that they must do it 
very superficially. In fact, some try to cover the anthropology and 
the history of all United States tribes in one volume. The result 
is most unsatisfactory. . 

Fiction also often seems to be written to exploit current in** 
terest in Indians.' ^ven though some of these novels inadequately* 
portray Native Alhericans^ some ftiay be appealing stories for 
other reasons^ Evelyn Sibley Lampman, who has written sonie 
food junior high school bookt—tudi as Cayuse Courage, the story 
of the Whitman Massacre in Oregon, and Half-Breed, about a 6oy 
whose father was a friend of i;nountai)i rsftai Joe Meek— now seems 
to treat her subject matter more superficially. The Chhiook family 
in The Potlatch Family are basically white in their interests, 
concerns, and way of life, and the introduction of a dying brother, 
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who tries to persuade them to show pride in their Indian heritage, 
results in a fairly unimaginative plot. In Bargain Bride, which 
merely pictures prejudice and bigotry on the frontier, the distin- 
guishing feature of the one Indian character;, Nona, is that she 
rarely speaks and» when she does, she uses broken English that 
tends to perpetuate the stereotype otthe halting, illiterate Native 
American, White Captivei, perhaps the best of Lampman's recent 
works, is based on the historical capture of Olive and Mary Oat- 
man aiid is more accurate in picturing the conflict between Indians 
and white settlers along the frontier? 

Don Schellie's book. Me, Cholay & Company, is another novel 
that capitalizes on a theme but does not do it very well. The 
setting is Arizona in the aftermath of the 1870 massacre at Camp 
Grant Joshua Thane and the Apache, Cholay, are both a bit too 
clever and good to be believable. Moreover, Joshua, who haUs 
from' Chicago, tells the story in what seems to be a backwoods, 
dialect, which does not ring true. Elliott Arnold did a much better 
job with the same historidal material in his recent adult novel, 
Th^ Camp Grant Ma$»acre. 

Possibly another victim of the rush to piint i« Diana Walker's 
Ctoadian novel, N^cwcr Step on an Indian'$ Shadow. If more care 
had been taken in the writing, the charactei;s-Teresa Denys, the 
white fifteen year bid from Montreal, and Michael Big Canoe, a 
Cree teenager from the James Bay area-might have emerged as 
i^al people. The actual result is a book that says to whites, "Be 
nice to Native Americans, but you must not marry one because 
we're really very different from them." 

The popularity of books on Native Americans has resulted in 
the publication of many accounts of personal experience, some 
reprlnted^d othen^ just recently discovered or written. The most 
ValuablSof these Is Momaday's The Names: A Memoir, a book 
that combines the author's genealogy and a memoir of his child- 
hood. A recent autobiography which ha»been very popular with 
teenagerl Is The Education of Little Tree by Forrest Carter, the 
Cherokee author of Gone to Texa$ and The Vengeance Trail of 
Jotey Walet. Elaine Goodale Eastman's manuscript, Siiter to the 
Sioux, has recently been published. It is the work of ?*a properly 
. brou^t-up New Ehglapd girl" who In 1885 responded to the 
request of Chief Medicine Bull to open a day school in his Bruli 
Sioux village. Although some of her goals— the elimination of 
Indian languages and culture and the forced assimilation of Indian 
children Into white culture-seem wrong today, we must admire 
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her for her eagerAess to share the life of her charges and their 
families. . ' / 

. Becatuie^they mity perpetuate the misconcepltons of their time 
or because they may ^ lacking in value, some Of these earlier 
writingi probably should have remained unpublished. Younger 
^tudentt who rekd them must be helped 'to look at them within 
the context of their times or to consider the writers' limitatfons. * 
M^ether 0t not the modem reader accepts what the recorder of 
the experience says depends greatly on the writer's perspective. 
Some eii^teenth and nineteenth century narrators constancy 
make mortll judgments a\>o\tt their observations and experiences. 
Those who seem to record events objectively remain the most 
believable today. . ' / 

Fanny Kelly, for example, wrote My Captivity among the Sioux 
IndiMB. in 1372. Nineteen years old and newly maifried when her 
experience occurred, ^e emerges as a typical female adolescent 
of her day. Accepting the concept of the Indian, as savage and of 
whites as the superior ractf, she is unaware of national- pplicies 
\]4iich force the Sioiax to use every means possible to protect their 
homeland. George Boyce, a teacher among the Navs^o for thirty 
years, wrote a series of short stories growing out of his expe- 
riences, but in spite of long experience with the Navijo, he did riot 
anticipate the effects of some badly misplaced hvunor about 
Navi^o customs. Other such publications aie more acceptable, 
primarily because they mainly record instead of judging Indian 
cultures by the white culture of the time. Although it describes a 
massacre by Nootka Indians, John Jciwitt's manuscript, edited by 
Derek Smith and republished in .1974 from an 1824 publication, 
is fairly objective. In Two Great Sx^outs and Their Pawnee Battal- 
ion; George Bird Grinnell, although biased in favor of the Pawnees 
and his friends the Norths, does contribute significantly to our 
knowledge about Plahis Indians in the nineteenth cenftury. 

Booki of Special Interest 

In the ftteas of art and photogrjlphy, really beautiful books ax^ 
appearing. The University of blew Mexico Press has a number of 
publications on Indian pottery,' weaving, silver, and architecture, 
and the New York GrapMo Society has published the first history 
of American Indian painjH^amake Highwater*s Song from the 
Earth^^ meH as Fritgmcholder Lithographs md Frank and 
Hitflow's Hiitoric Pottew of the Pueblo Indians. Growing appre- 
ciltion for the work of photographer and writer Edward S. Curtis 
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has led to the puhlication of several books. Especially interesting 
Me > biography by Victor Boesen and Florence Curtis GraybiU 
and a collection of Curtis's writings and photographic edited by a 
British scholar, Mick Gidley. Both books are profusely illustrated 
With Curtis's photographs. - 

One more book should be mentioned because it seems to be the 
only one of its kind: John R. Maestas's collection, Contemporary 
Native American Address, published by Brigham Young University 
Press. For many years, little notice wasi taken of Indian oratory 
outside the tribes. .When it wa3 finally recogru^, (attention fo- 
cused on the di^tory of the resistance leaders of the last century. 
Now the Maetftas collection gives us examples of modem Indian 
oratory, both activist and conservative. » 

Teachers and librarians must exercise careful discrimination in 
choosiilig books that will influenee others' conceptions of Native 
Americans. Several kinds are especially troublesome: history or 
anthropology books that try to cover too much mi|ti^]rial aiid do it 
iuperficially, novels that pxirport to be Indian but are really white 
books with Indian chadlbters, and books that recount the expe- 
diences of Vrhites who Uved among the Indians without really 
knoidnjT or understanding them. On the brighter aide, however, 
there are books by an increasipg number of fine Nathre American 
authorr-James Welch, Leslie Marmon Silkp^ Janet Campbell Hale, 
and Jamake Highwater, to mehtion only a few. In addition, a 
growing number of non-Indian writers, notalidv Rudy Wiebe, 
Elliott Arnold, Dorothy Johnson, and Joyce 9ockwood, have 
turned to serious Native American themes, treating them^with 
accuracy and dignity. 
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This chap^|U8 designed to help teachers find milterials for plan- 
ning unitsWworkihg ^th specific groups, anB for establishing a 
library of>€|uality books by and about American Indians. For those 
whose interest goes . beyon^ the local library offerings^ there is a 
list of less accessibly sources of information. 

Guides to Curricultmi Planning 

This seiction . contains an annotated list of various materials that 
wm help teachers in working with specific ages or groups of 
students, or in planning specific counes or units of Itudy. Four of 
the selections are especially useful in developing an understanding 
of the kinds of Indian characters created by non-Indian writers: 
The Return of. the VaniBhing AmericarK (Fiedler), The Indian in 
American Literature (Keiser)> Sdwotffltm and Civilization (Feared), 
and The Writer and the Shaman (Zolla). During the last few years 
we have witnessed an increase in Indian reference works. Notable 
examples m Contemporary American Indian Leadert (Gridley), 
The Neuiherry Library American Indian bibliographical Seriei 
(Jennings, ed.). The American Indian: Language and Literature 
(Marken), Bibliography of Nonprint Instructional Materials on the 
American Indian (Brigham Young University), About Indians 
(Department of Indian arid Northern Affairs,, Canada), and Qrleat 
North Ameridan Indians (Dockstader). Teachers of Indian students 
will find several invaluable works about Indian students and Indian 
«ducation, including The American Indian Reader: , Education 
(Henry)* and T/ij Education of the American Indians (Be^). 
Two works will lelp in choosing textsi for elementary and .sec- 
ondary teacher!. Textbooks and the American Indian (Costo); for 
college teachers. Searching for A merica (Kelly). 

American Indian Historical Society. Index to Literature on the 

tnerican Indian: 1970. Indian HUt Pr 1972. 
ore than 250 periodicals, books, and dissertations have been 
searched, and their articles on American Indians have been 
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indexed according to sixty-three subject areas, Of greatest 
interest to the English teacher are the sections on arts, biog- 
raphy, fiction, folklore, literature, music, and poetry. Entries 
are not annotated. This publication will appear annually. 

Berry, Brewton. The Education of the American Indians: A Sur^ 
yey of the Literature* US HEW 1968. 

This is a summary of the ^iublished literature on American 
* Indian education-istudies on topics such, as the intelligence of 
American Indian students, how they are affected by teachers - 
and parents, cultural ^d language barriers, kinds of schools 
Indian students attend, and self-concepts of Indian children. 
Ther^ is an extensive biblipgraphy of published and unpublished 
materials. 

Beuf, An^ H. Red ChUdren in White America. U of Pa Pr 1977. 

The author, a sociologist, says that her aim is "to investigate 
whethef the Native American children's [racial] attitudes are 
different from those of a control group of white children, and, 
if So, what may be the sources of such differences.** She studied 
the perceptions. and values of 229^reschool children-^ ore 
than half of them Native AmeMcans and the remainder whites. 
The Native Americans c^e from three tribal groups— one south 
of Phoenix, Arizona, afflRther from a Dakota plains tribe, and 
a third from a plains group of the upper Missouri. ' 

Black, Nancy B., and Bette S. Weidman, editors. White on Red: 
Imagerof the American Indian. Kennikat 1976. 
The purpose of this collection is to "draw together literary 
treatments of the North American Indian, written by whites 
in the course of a three-hundred-year period, roughly from the 
settlement of Virginia in 1607 to the Battle of Wounded Knee 
in 1890.*^ Excerpts in the first part of the book are mainly 
nonfiction; the remainder are mostly from drama, poetry, 
and fiction of authors such as Charles Brockden Brown, Wash- 
ington Irving, Nathaniel Hawthorne, MeBUle, Longfellow, and 
Whitman. The editors believe that whites bear a burden of guilt 
that amounts to a ''national obsession.** 

Brigham Young University, Instructional Development Program 
for the Ihstitute of Indian Services and Research. Bibliography 
of Nonprint Instructional Materials on the American Indian. 
Brigham 1972. 

A much-needed bibliography of 16mm motion pictures, 8mm 
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' film loopi; film strijpt, 35mm slides, overhead iransparencies, 
. ftudy prints, maps, diairts, audio recordings, arid multimedia 
kits on the~ American Indian. Hard, cdpy and miorofilm print 
materials are not included. Information Was gathered by pub- 
lishing requests in national media magazines. By corresponding 
with instructional materials producers, and by checking the lists 
in various media directories. The bibUography i«. arranged . 
according to titie aijd is indiaed by subject and by distiributor. 
It6ms that are espedally appropriate for particular grade levels 
ar«* indicated. Any school" usihg Indian materials in its curric- 
ulum should have this inexpensive resource. ^ 



GMhman, Marc, editor. BibUogra^y of - American Ethnology. 
'Todd Pubni 1976. ' \ 
This is a partially annotated biblibgraphy of about forty-five 
hundred books on ethnology and yace relations, divided into 
four categories: General Ethnologi, 'American Indians, Black ^ 
Americans, and OttterMinority Gr(iupf.,The American Indian ^ 
boo^ are arranged by tribes, arid by topics such as arts and 
crafts, assimilation, civil rights, education, folklore ahd mythol- 

- ogy, and literature. The bibliography lacks author and title 
indexes and is inconsistent in its uie of tribal names-fbr in- 
stance, Dakota and Sioux are used sjTionymously, as are Chip- 
pewa and OJibwai . 

Costo, Rupert, editor. Textbooks and the American Indian. Indian 
Hist Pr 1970. | • 

Concern al?out omissions, dtetortio^, and inaccuracies in the • 
informatioii presented to elementary and secondary students 
about the American Indian led the American Indian Historical 
Society to tmdertake a study of history, geography, and civics 
texts and what they say about the Indian. This is a report of 
the study, including recommendations for choosing texts. 
Despite tiie fact tiiat the study is more than ten yean old, 
^. it is still perhaps the most useful guide to books that give a 
reasonably accurate picture of the Indian, and a necessary 
reference for teaching a unit or course in Indian literature ot 
culture. 

Department of Indian and Northern Affairs. About Indians: A 
Listing of Books. Dept Ind NA Canada 1975. 

The third and considerably expanded edition of a bibliography 
in two languages, English afid French, compiled "to provide 
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information to the many teachers, librarians and other people 
interested in books written by or about Indians/* It covers 
bo9ks about the native peoples of all of North America, with 
asterisks denoting works by Canadian authors or of special 
interest for Canadians. The bibliography is arranged by reading 
level, from kindergarten through grade 6 and beyond, including 
adult books. Canadian university students, among them Indians, 
read and annotated more than six hundred of the books,*but 
not all books are annotated/ 

Dockstader, Frederick J. Great North American Indians: Prof^es 
in Life and Leadership* Van Nos Reinhold 1977. 

To help solve the problem of finding accurate information on 
many Indian leaders, Dockstader has collected short biographies 
of three hundred outstanding people of Indian ancestry Ayho are 
no longer living. All Were important to the Indians, ;Biot to white 
history, even though some were betrayers of their people. 
Portraits of individuals have been included where possible and 
there are other illustrations of Indian scenes, paintings, and 
artifacts. 

Fiedler, Leslie A. The Return of the Vanishing American. Stein & 
Day 1969. 

In- a scholarly and provocative book, Leslie Fiedler discusses 
what he feels to be tHe uniquely American experience— the 
encounter between the mythical white person and the mythical 
nonwhite, primarily the Indian, but by extension the Negro and 
the Jew. He is concerned with four basic myths in the Western 
novel: love in the woods, or the Pocahontas legend; the white 
woman with the tomahawk, or the Indian captive; the good 
companions, such as Natty Bumppo and Chingachgook; and the 
runaway male who tries to escape home and civilization. 

Graht, Bruce* American Indians Yesterday and Today. lUus. 
Lorence F. Bjorklund- Dutton 1960. 

Exhaustive research has resulted in . this comprehensive, alpha- 
betically arranged encyclopedia on the American Indians. The 
carefully, cross-indexed entries cover the legei^ds, lore, beliefs, 
• custo ms^, a rid characteristics of all known tribes. There are more 
than eight hundred items, including biographies of great leaders, 
Indian wars, and American place names that have Indian origins. 
More than two hundred line drawings enhance this valuable 
resource for quick reference and study. 
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"An encyclopedia about Indiana with ovet 800 entries touch- 
. ing*on the lives of great Indian leaders, the influence of the 
; Indian language on tljie white man's language/Indian wars and 
weapons and Indian peace aims, coveidng the time of historical 
contact to present day" (About /ndia/w, p. 177). 

Gridley, Mayion E. American Indian Tribes. Podd 1974. 

A short book— such as this-^hich covers all Indian tribes in 
eleven geographical sections of the United States and Canada 
mult be a somewhat superficial treatment. It could be i| useful 

. handbbok for a high school classroom, however, because it gives 
information, on linguistic stocks, outstanding individuals in 
various tribes, the locations of reservations, and a bit of the 
history and Cloture of each area. 

Gridley, Marion E. Contemporary American Indian Leaden. Dodd 
1972. * 

This is a collection of biographies of twenty-six modem Indian 
leaders, ranging from activbts to conservatives and from young 
to old. Each bjography includes a statement of the subject's 
attitudes toward Ifodian-white relationships. The leaders are 
from several different tribes and various vocations: govemmentj 
science, literature, art, music, and public service. Biographies 
range in length from five to nine pages. A useful classroom 
reference. " . 

♦Henry, Jeannette, editor. The American Indian Reader: Anthro- 
pology. Indian Hist Pr 1972. 

The first of a series of readers intended especially for classroom 
use and teacher preparation. The collections contaii^ the most 
important articles published in the Indian Historian during the 
preceding seven years and introduce new materials that were 
prepared for the series. The articles are divided into topics such 
as the man and the discipline, archaeology, and ekrly agriculture 
and economy, and Indian criticisms pf several anthropological 
articles are included. Four other collections in this series are: 
Education (annotated below). Literature, History, and Current 
.Affairs. 

Henry, Jeannette, editor. The American Indian Reader: Education, 
Indian Hist Pr 1972. 

The second book in a series designed for classroom use, teacher 
preparation, and general reading for those with a special int«re«t 
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in the Native American, The articles, which are intended to 
inform the rieadet about Indians and problems of the education 
of th6 Indian, are divided into th^se categories: approach and 
philosophy, lessons of history, probfems of today, critiC|u? and 
evaluation, a sampling of film and book reviews, '^'relevant" 
>education, and a sampling of curriculum. Four other collections 
in ^his series are: Anthropology (see^ preceding jsntiotation), 
Liteiuture, History, and (Current Affairs. 

Jenningis, Francis, editpr The Ne>yberry Library American Indian 
Bibliographical Series. Ind U Pr 1976. 

Dobyns, Henry F, Native American Historicsd Demography: A 

Critical Bibliography, 
Heizer, Robert F. The Indioar of California: A Critical Bib- 
liography* o 
Helm, June, The Indians of the Subarctic: A Critical Bibliog* 
Vaphy, 

Iverson, Peter. The Navajos: A Critical Bibliography, 
Tanner, Helen Hombeck, The Ojibwas: A Critical Bibliography. 

As the Newberry bibliographies ^ay in their introductions, * 
because so much of the existing literature on the American. 
Indian is **very uneven,'' the purpose pf the series is **to ^ut 
Indians properly back into the central roje in their own histdry 
and into the history of ttie United States of Ameri^^a as wellY" 
as participants in, rather, thaif obstacles to, the creation o^ 
American society and cijlture/' /.Each bibliogr&phy has an\ 
introductory essay, followed by book lists for beginners and for 
a basic libraiy collection. The complete bibliographical list 
includes journal articles and books, with asterisks to indicate 
those that are statable for secondary students. 

**This is a most ambitious undertaking, and certainly few 
other institutions could have put the funds together and thet^^ 
scholars as well, in order to perform such a monumental task'' 
(/nd/ah i/istofidn 10: 46/Summer 197^^ 

Keiser, Albert, The Indian in American Literature* Octagon 1970, 

This book traces the concept of the Indiimi ift American lit- 
erature, from the creation of the Pocahontas legend by Captain 
John Smith to John Neihardt* It includes useful discussions of 
'American writers su<;h as Longfellow, Cooper, ' Thoreau, and 
Garland. A documented and scholarly work' on the part the 
Indian has played in American lit^lrature. 
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V Kelly, Emece B., editor. Se|rchiftg for America. NCTE 1972. 

In keeping with a policy statement by the NCTE Board of 

• , ^ Directors at its 1970 annual meeting, the NCTBTaik Force on 

* Racism and Bias in the Teaching of English sponsored a study 
• . of twelve books widely used ais cpUege-level American literature 

» texts. Thia is the report of theif finding#In addition, members , 
• of the committee, all of whom represented minorities, contrib- 
uted essays commenting on the literature, culture, w history of ' 
their j)arti6ular racial or ethnic gtoup. The reviews are mainly 
t intended- for college teachers, but they are also helpful for high ^ 

«• school teachers in promoting sensftivity to stereotypes and 

' ^ racipm in American literature. Especially helpful is the essay 
•'Native American Literature" by Montana H. Rickayds. Now^ 
T out of print, the ho^ may be ordered through the ERIC' 
system (PD 068 213).' ' 

• Klein, Barry T„ editor. Referent Encyclopedia, of the American 
Indian. Vol. I. Todd Pubns 1973. '.^ 
Thi$ i« ihe second^ edition of a useful guide to resources such as 
museums, libraries, Indian associations, monuments, parks, 
^ • J . preservations, tribal councils, schools, Indian courses, arts and 
■^4- crafts shops, visual aids, government publications, magazine^, 
andi^i»4cKdicals. Includes a bibliography. " * , - 

LasS'Woodfin, Mary Jo, editor. Boolur on American Indians and 
I Eskimos: A Selection Guide for CShJldren and You^b Adults. 
AtA1978. ^ . . ; 

• This .annotated bibliography is designed to aid educators hi 

' i . selecting books, for children and young adults that accurately ^. 
r * poriaray American Indians and Eskimos. Over 800 fiction 

and nonfiction books, arranged alphabetically by author, are ' 
critically reviewed: Bach , annotation gives the approximate 
grade level of the book and discusses hi some detail the book's 
plot, illustrations, writing style, arid portrayal of Indian life.' 
'Books are assigned rating? of good, adequate, or poor based on 
tee above' criteria. The thought-provoking introductory essay 
.offers suggestions fot selecting apcuraje children's books on 

• American Indians and examines pbmmon probleris and tniscon- 
ceptions in the existbig literature. A subject index is included. 

Marken, Jack W,, compiler. The American Indian: Language and 
- • Literature. AHM Pub 1978. - : 

^ Thjf is the most nearly Complete bibliography available on the^ 

; ' languages and literature of the American Indian. Except for ' 
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some critical wprks about non-Indian authors such as James 
Penimore Cooper, the emphasis is on literature about Indians 
by Indian writers. Articles from books and from more than^ 
three hundred journals are organized geographicjdly from west 
to east, with four major nongeographical sections covering 
bibliography, autobiography, general literature, and general 
language. Although the entries are not annotated, this is a 
valuable ax\d comprehensive work for anyone doing scholarship 
in the field. 

V ... - 

Morey, Sylvester M. American Indians and Our Way of Life. Myrin 
, Institute 1961. 

An address delivered in 1961 at the Waldorf School of Adelphi 
College under the auspices of the Myrin Institute for Adult 
Education, summarizing- some of the ways in which the Indian, 
particularly the Iroquois, has affected American life in the past 
and the "oppcJrtunity which he points out to us,for the future." 
Morey emphasizes Xhe political influence 6f the League of the 
Iroquois upon Franklin, Jefferson, and»Paine, and expresses his 
belief that the Indians' intuitive ide^s and their openness to 
spiritual reality and, nature can help solve the problems of 
modem society. 

Pearce, Roy H., and J. Hillis Miller, editors. Savagism and Civiliza- 
tion: A Study of the Indian and the American Mii^d. Johns 
Hopkins 1967. 

jn this reissue of a primarily historical study, the authors ex- 
plore the eighteenth century belief that the Indian was savage— 
everything which white Americans believed they had put behind 
them and therefore could not tolerate in others. Thus the 
Indian eithen had to conform to what white America called 
civilisation or be destroyed. Of special interest to the teacher 
of literature are Chapters W\ and VII, which examine the idea- 
in drama and poetry, and the image in fiction, respectively. 

Rose, Alan Henry. Pefnonic Vision: Racial Fantasy and Southern 
Fiction. Archon. Shoe String^976. 

A scholar of English literature examine* the use of bla<* and 
Indfan characters in southern fiction as symbols of evil, irra- 
tionality, and bestiality. He contends that from the beginning, 
the British settler in both the North and the South saw the 
Indian ite havkig characteristics attributed to the devil. Irt the 
South there ^vj^a consequent blurring together of Negro and 
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Indian as both agents of the devil " Although the emphasis 

is op blacks, some Indian characten ^are discussed, especially 
. those in the literature of William Gihnore Shnips, Mark Twain, 
and William Faulkner.<^ 

Snodgrass, Jeanne O., compiler: American Indian Painters: A Bio- 
graphical Directory. Mus Am Ind 1968. 

This directory contains the biographies of more than eleven 
hundred American Indian artists with statistics about their lives 
and works, famous Indian ancestors, and lists of exhibitions 
of their art. 

Ullom, Judith, compUer. Folklore of the North American Indiansf 
An Annotated Bibliography. LC 1969. 

A bibliography of folklore collections, compiled especially for 
**the storyteller or librarian serving children and for the child's 
own reading.*' The eleven culture areas used by Stith Thompson 
in his TalM of the North Amtrican IndiatuI including the 
Eskimo, are employed in this volinne. Each section is followed 
by a list of special editions for children. The annotations 
contain biformation about the collector, the kinds of tales ih 
the volume, and sometimes a review statement about the book. ' 
niiistrations in black and white are from various books an- 
notated in the bibliography. 

Zblla, Elemire (translator Raymond Rosenthal). The Writer and 
the Shaman: A Morphology of the American Indian. HarBraceJ 
1973. . u 

Zolla, a professor of American literature at tihe University of 
Genoa, has undertaken the difficult task of tracing the image ^ 
and the myths about the American Indian throughout the 
breadth of literature. Beginning with the literature of the 
Renaissance and JSnlightenment', with its longing for innocence 
on the one hand and its view of Indian savagery and demonol- 
ogy on the other, the study is well done where it concerfis 
white literature throu^ the nineteenth century. But when thes. 
author discusses Indian literature and what he, calls "poetic 
ethnography," he is dealing with such a massive amount of 
material that he omits important writers, mixes purely literary 
. works with ostensibly anthropological works, and makes gross 
errors of fact. He sloughs off Momaday as *^the author of 
paintings in prose" in little more than half a page and uses 
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student poeios, moving though they may be, as signs of the 
future, instead of using works by established Indian poets. 

^1 myself do not find convincing Professor Zolla^s celebration 
of currently chic popular mysticism as the final revelatieih of 
the Hruth about Uie Indians.^ As a matter of fact, it mars an 
otherwise immensely learned and carefully researched book'' 
(American Indian Quarterly 1: 122, Summer 1974), 

A Basic Library of Indian Literature 

The following are suggestions for schools that would like to start.. 

or add to a basic collection of works by and about the American 

Indian. Effort has been made to select tepresentative, quality 

books that are available at reasonable codt, ,but a number of more 

expensive editions have been included because they are written 

by Indians or are Newbery Award-\irinning books. 

« 

Primary Grades 

AUki. Com Is Maize: The Gift of the Indians, T Y CroweU, 1976. 
Baylor, Byrd, ed. And It Is Stijl That Way. Scribner, 1976. 
Baylor, Byrd, ed. Before You Came This Way. Dutton, 1969. 
Bdylor, Byrd, ed. The Desert Is Theirs. Scribner, 1975. 
Baylor, Byrd, ed. Hawk, Vm Your Brother. Scribner,' 1976. 
Baylor, Byrd, ed. They Put on Masks. Scribner, 1974. 
Baylor, Byrd, ed. When Clay Sings. Scribner, 1972. 
Benchley, Nathaniel. SmaU Wolf. Har-Row, 1972. 
Bierhdrst, John, ed. The Jfting in the Prairie. Dial, 1976. 
Biesterveld, Betty. 8h Days from Sunday. Rand, 1973. 
Blades, Ann. A Boy of Tache. Tundra Bks, 1976. 
Blood, Charles L., and Martin A. Link. The Goat in the Rug. 
Parents, 1976. 

Buff, Mary, and Conrad Buff. Hah-Nee of the Cliff Dwellers. HM, 
1956.. 

Bulla, ayde Robert. Indian HiU. T Y CroweU, 1963. 
Clatk, Ann Nolari. Along Sandy TraUs. Viking Pr, 1969. 
Clark, Ann Nolan. In My Mother's House. Viking Pr, 1941. 
Conklin, Paul. Choctaw Boy. Dodd, 1975. 
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Dodge, Nanabah Chee. Morning Arrow. Lothrop, 1975. 

Fall, Thomas, ^im Thorpe. T Y CroweU, 1970. 

Hodges, Margaret The Fire Bringer: A^Paiute Indian Legend. 
Littie, 1972. 

Keegan, Marcia. The Taos Indians and Their Sacred Blue Lake. 

Messner, 1972. 
McDermott, Gerald. Arrow to the Sun. Viking Pr, 1974. 
Maher, Ramona. Alice Yazzie's Year. Coward, 1977. 
MUe8,Miska, Annie and the Old One. Little, 1971. 

Moyers, William, and David C. Cooke. Famous Indian Tribes. 

Random, 1954. 
Perrine, Mary. Nannabah's Friend. HM, 1970. 

Pine, Tillie B., and Joseph Levine. The Indians Knew. McGraw, 
1957. 

Rockwell, Anne. The Dancing Stars: An Iroquois Legend. T Y 
Crowell, 1972* 

Schweitzer, Byrd Baylor. One Small Blue Bead. Macmillan, 1965. 

Showers, Paul. Indian Festivals. T Y Crowell, 1969. 

Sleator* Willjam. The Angry Moon; LitUe, 1970. 

Tobias, Tobi. Maria Tallchief. T Y CroweU, 1970* 

Toye, William. The Loon's Necklace. O^cford l^Pr, 1977. 

Witter, Evelyn. Claw Foot. LemerPubns, 1976. 

Young, Biloine, and Mary Wilson. How Carla Saw the Shalako 

God. Independence Pr, 1972, 
Young, Biloine, "and^ary Wilson. Jennie Redbhd Finds Her 

Friends. Independence Pr, 1972, 

Young, Biloine, mid Mary Wilson. The Medicine Man Who Went to 
School. Independence Pr, 1972. 

Intermediate Grades 

American Indian Historical Society. The Weewish Tree. Am Ind 

Hist Soc, seven times each year. 
Bamoiiw, Victor. Dream of the Blue Heron. Dell, 1969. 
Bealer, Alex W. Only the Names Remain: The Cherokees and the 

TraU ofTears. Littie, 1972. . 
Bieihont, John. Songs of the Chippewa. FSiG, 1974. 



Bleeker, Sonia. The Apache Indians: Raiders of the Southwest. 
Morrow, 1951. 

Sleeker, Sopia. The Cherokee: Indians of the Mountains. Morrow, 
1952. . 

^feeker, Sonia; The Chippewa Indians^ Rice Qatherers of the 
Great Lakes. Morrow, 1955. 

Bleeker, Sonia. The Delaware -Indians: Eastern Fishermen and 
. Farmers. Morrow, 1953. * 

Bleeker, Sonia. Horsemen of the Western Plateaus: The Nez Perce 
Indians. Morrow, 1957. 

Bleeker, Sonia. Indiana, of the Longhouse: The Story of the 
Iroquois. Morrow, 1950. 

Bleeker, Sonia. The Navi^o: Herders, Weavers, and Silversmiths. 
Morrow, 1958. 

Bleeker, Sonia. The Sea Hunters: Indians of the Northwest Coast. 
Mohfow, 1951. 

ans. Morrow, 1964. I 

Bleeker, Sonia. l^e Sioux Indians: Hunters and Warriors of the 
Plains. Morrow, 1962. 

Cheatham, K. Follis. Spotted Flower an4 the Ponokomita. West- 
minster, 1977. 

Clifford, Eth. The Year of the Three-Legged Deer. IjM, 1972. 

Clyiher, Theodore. Four Comers of the Sky. Little, 1975. 

, Coen, Rena Neiunann. The Red Man hi Art. Lemer Pubns, 1972. 

Crompton, Anne Eliot. The Whiter Wife: An Abenaki Folktale. 
Little, 1975. . 

Davii, Russell, and Brent Ashabraniler. Chier/oseph:, War Chief' 
of the Nez Perce. McGraw, 1962. 

de Leew, Adile. Maria Tallchief^ Dell, 1^. 

Epstehi, Anne Merrick. Good Stones. JtM, 1977. 

Felton, Harold JV. Nancy Ward, Cherokee. Dodd, 1975. 

Gant, Shannon. Crazy Horse: Great Warrior of tile Sioux. HM, 
1950. 

Goble, Paul, and Dorothy Goble. Red Hawk's Account of Custer's 
Last Battle. Pantheon, 1969. 

Obblei Paul, and Dorothy Goble. Brave Eagle's Account of the 
Feiterman ("ight. Pantheon, 1972, 
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Goble, Paul, and Dorothy Goble. Lone Bull's Horse Raid. Brad- 
bury Pr, 1973. 

Grimm, William C. Indian Harvesls. McGraw, 1973. > 

Harnishfeger, Lloyd. The Collector's Guide tb American Indian 
Artifacts. LemerPubns, 1976. * , 

Hojtsinde, Robert. The Indian and His Horse. Morrow, 1960. 

Hpfsinde, Robert. The Indian and the Buffalo. Morrow, 1961. 

Hofsinde, Robert. Ladian Arts. Monow, 1971. 

Hb'fehide, Robert. Indian Ck>stumes. Morrow, 1968. 

Hofunde, Robert. Indian Hunting. Morrow, 1962. 

(Ibfsinde, Robert: The Indian Medicine Man. Morrow, 1966. 

|Hof8mde, Robert. Indian Musip^Makers. Morrow, 1967. 

I Hb&hide, Robert. Indian Picture Writing. Morrow, 1959. 

I Hq^sinde, Robert Indian Sign Language. Morrow^ 1956. 

I Hunt, W. Beh. The Complete Book of Indian Crafts and Lore. 

j Golden Pr. Western Pub, 1954* , 

Jones, Hettie, ed.. The Trees Stand Shining. Dial, 1971. 
I Lavine, Sigmund A< The Games the Indians Played; Dodd, 1974. 

Lavine, Sigmund A. Indian Com and Other Gifts. Dodd, 1974. 

Lyons, Oren, Dog Story. Holiday, 1973. 

McGaa, Ed. Red Cloud. Dillon, 1971. " , 

Manriott, Alice. Sequoyahi Leader of the Cherokees. Random, 

1966. • 
Moyer, John W. Famous Indian Chiefs. Rand, 1957. 
NeUon, Mary Canbll. Annie Wauneka. Dillon, 1972. 
Nelson, Mary Canoll. Michael NfaisNo. DUlon, 1975. 
OT)eU, Scott. Island of the Blue Dolphhis. Dell, 1971. 
OpeU, Scott. Sin&dSWn the Moon. HM, 1970. 
dT|eU, Scott. Zi?! KM, 1976. « 

SneV%, Virginia Driving Hawk. The Chichi Hoohoo Bogejmian. 
Holiday, 1975. 

Sneve, Virginia Driving Hawk. High Elk's Treasure. Holiday, 1972. 

Sneve, Virginia Driving Hawk. Jimmy VeUowHawk. Holiday, 
1972. 

Sneve, Virginia Driving Hawk. When Thui^ers Spoke. Holiday, 
1974. ■ * . , ^ 
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SQbol, Rose. Woman Chief. Dial, 1976. 

Supree, iBurton, and Ann Ross- Beards Heart. Lippincott, 1977- 

Williams, Neva. Patrick des Jarlait: The Story of an American 
Indian Artist. Leni^r Pubns, 1975. 

Wolf, Bernard. Tinker and the Medicme Men. Random, 1973, 

Wood, Nancy- Many Winters. Doubleday, 1974- 

Junior High School . 

Allen^ Jerry, ed- The Whispering Wind: Poetry by Young Amer- 
icah Indians, Doubleday, 1972. 

Armer, Laura Adams. Waterless Mountain. McKay, 1931. 

Armstrong, Virginia L, ed. I Have Spoken: American History 
through the Voices of the Indians. Swallow, ld71. 

Borland, Hal. When the Legends Die. Bantam, 1972. 

Brandon, William, edt The Americajji Heritage Book of Indians.. 
Dell, 1964, 

Brandon, William, ed* The Magic World: American Indian Songs 
and Poems. Morrow, 197^. 

Brown, Dee* Wounded Knee: An Indian History of the American 
West. Adapted for young readers by Amy Ehrlich. HR&W, 
1974.^ • 

Burt, Jesse, and Robert B. Ferguson. Indians of the Southeast: 
Then and Now. Abingdon, 1973, 

Cairter, Forrest The Education of Little Tree. Delacorte, 1976. 

Cody; Iron Eyes. Indian Talk: Hand Signals of the North American 
- Indian* Naturegraph, 1970, I 

Day, A. Groye, ed. 'yhe Sky Clears: Poetry of the American 
Indians, U otNebr Pi^, 1964. ' 

Doughty, Waynj^ Dyre.. Crimson Moiccasins. Har^Row, 1972. ! 

Eaitman,,Charle8 Alexander. Indian Boyhood. Dover, 1971. 

Ellis, Mel. SidewaUtlndian. HR&W, 1974. 

Erdoes, Richard. The Rain Dance People: The Pueblo Indians, 
llieiir Past and Present. Knopf, 1976. 

Erdoes, Richard. The Sun Dance People: The Plains Indians, Their 
• P^t and Present. Knopf, 1972. 

forman, Jamef. People of the Dream. Dell, 1974. 

Fuller, Ida. The Loon Feather. HarBraceJ, 1940. 
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Hagan, William T. American Indians. U of Chicagp Pr, 1961. 
Hale, Janet Campbell. The Owl's Song* Avon, 1'976. 

^ Highwater, Jaraake. Anpao: An American Indian Odyssey. Lippin- 
cott, 1977. 

Keith, Harold. Rifles for Watie. T Y CroweU, 1957. 

Kroeber, Theodora. The Inland Whale: Nine Stories Retold from 

California Indian Legends. U of Cal Pr, 1969. 
Kroeber, Theodora. Ishi, Last of His Tribe. Bwitam, 1973. 
McNichols, Charles. Crazy Weather. U of Nebr Pr, 1967. 
Marriott, Alice, and Carol Rachlin. American Indian Mythology. 
' NAL,1972. . 

Meyer, William. Native Americans: The New Indian Resistance. 
IntPubCo,1971. I 
y^Momaday, N. Scott. The Way to Rainy Mountain. Ballantine, 
i^Jp72. ' 
"^PHSter, Conrad. The Light in the Forest. Knopf, 1966. 
Rockwood, Joyce. Long Man's Song. HR&W, 1975. 
Rockwood, Joyce. To Spoil the Sun. HR&W, 1976. 
Sa^oz, Mari. The Story Catcher. G&D, n.d. 
Sphoor, Gene. The Jim Thorpe Story: America's Greatest Athlete. 

Messner, 1951. 
Stump, Sarahi. There Is My People Sleeping. Gray, 1970. 

Witheridge, Elizabeth. Just One Indian Boy. Atheneum, 1974. 
Witt/ Shirley Hill, and Stan Steiner, eds. The Way: An Indian 
Anthology^of American Indian Literature. Vin. Random, 1972. 

Senior High School 

American Indian Historical Society. Indian Historiail? Am Ind Hist 

See, quarteriy. ^ 
Ball, Eve. In the Dayi^^ of Victprio: Recollections of a Warm 

Springs Apache. U of Ariz Pr, 1970. 
Betger, Thomas. Little Big Man. Fawcett, 1977. 
Boriand, Jial. When the Legends Die. Bantam, 1972. 
Brandon, William, ed. The American Heritage Book of Indians. 

Dell, 1964. ( 
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Brandon, All^ilHam, ed. The Magic World: American Indian Songs 
and Poems. Morrow/1972. 

Brown, Dee. Bury My Heart at Wounded Knee: An Indian History 
' o^ the American West. Bantam, 1 972. 

Corle, Edwin. Fig Tree J<rfm. Liveright, 1971. 

Day, A. Grove, ed. The Sky Clears: Poetry of the Ahierican In- 
dians. U of Nebr Pr, 1964. . 

Deloria;- Vihe, Jr. Custer Died for Your Sins: An Indian Manifesto. 
Avon, 1970. 

Deloria, Vine, Jr., ed. Of Utmost Good Faith. S&S, 1971. 

Dodge, Robert K., and Joseph B. McCullough, eds. Voices from 
Wah'Kon-Tah: Contemporary Poetry of Native Americans. Intl 
Pub Co, 1974. ^ 

Hagan, William T. American Inlbns. U of Chicago Pr, 1961. 

Herbert; Frank. Soul Catcher. Bfflitam; 1973. 

Highwater, Jamake. Song from the Earth: American Injlian Paint- 
ing. NYGS, 1976. 

Katz, Jane, ed. I Am the Fire of Time: The Voices of Native 
American Women. Dutton, 1977. 

Kopit, Arthur. Indians: A Play. Hill & Wang, 1969. 

Kroebelf, Theodora. Ishi in Two Worlds: A Biography of the Last 
Wild Indian in America. U of Cal Pr,' 1961. 

La Farge, Oliver. Laughing Boy. HM, 1929. « 

Lame Deer, John, and Richard Erdoes. Lame Deer: Seeker of 

Visions: The Life of a Sioux Medicine Man. S&S, 1972. 
Lurie, Nancy Oestreich, ed. Mountain WolflVoman, Sister of 

Crashing Thunder: The Autobiography of a Wmnebago Indian. 

UofMichPr,196i. 
McNickle, D'Arcy. -Native American Tribalism: Indian Survivals 

and Renewals. Oxford U Pr, 1973. 
McNickle, D'Arcy. The Surrounded. U of NMPr, 1978. , 
Maestas, John, ed. Contemporary Native American Address. 

Brigham, 1976. 

Marriott, Alice, and Carol RachUn. American Indian Mythology. 
NAL,1972. 

Milton, John R., ed. The American Indian Speaks: Poetry, Fiction 
and Art by the American Indian. Dakota Pr, 1974. 
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Momaday, N. Scott. House Made of Dawn. Har-Row, 1968. 

Momaday, N. Scott. The Names: A Memoir. Har-Row, 1976. 

Neihaidt, John G. Black Elk Speaks: Being the Life Story of a 
Holy Man of the Oglala Sioux. PB, 1961. 

Rosen, Kenneth, ed. The Man to Send Rain Clouds: Contem- 
porary Stories by American Indian8.'yin. Random, 1974. 

SUko, Leslie Marmon. Ceremony. Viking I*r, 1977. 

Steiner, Stan. The New Indians. Delta. Dell, 1969. 

Thompson, Stith, ed. Tales of the North American Indians. Ind U 

Pi. 1966. , I ^ 

. Underbill, Ruth Murray. Red Man's America^ A History of the 

Indians in the United States. U of Chicago I|r, 1971. 

Vanderwerth, W. C, ed, Indian Oratory: Famo^ Speeches by 
Noted Indian Chieftains. BaUantine, 1975. 

Washburn, Wilcomb E. TheJndian in America. Har-Row, 4976. 

Waters, Frank. The Man Who KiUed tlf Deer. PB, 1971. 

Welch, James. Winter in the Blood. Har-Row, 1974. 

Wiebe, Rudy. The Temptations of Big Bear. McOelland, 1973, 

Witt, Shirley Hill, and Stan Steiner, eds. The Way: An Indian An- 
, thology of American Indian Literature. Vin. Random, 1972. 

Sources of Additional Materials *' 

Most of the books in this bibliography are readily available from 
public or university libraries. However, for the serious student of 
the AmeriQAir Indian there is a wealth of material from other 
sources that are less accessible. The following list of addresses is 
intended to direct researchers, teachers of Indian students, and 

«> other interested persons to a few basic sources of information. 

• . ■ 

Akwesoine Notes, Rooseveltown, NY 13683 

Many outstanding books on the American Indian are available 
for purchase from this newspaper. 

American Indian Historical Society, 1461 Masonic Avenue, Sai? 
Francisco, CA 94117 

Publisher of monographs by arid about Indians, as well as the 
journal Indiari Historian, the newspaper Wassaja, and The IVce- 
wish Tree, a magazine for young Indians. 
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American Museum of Natural History, Central Park West at 791^ 
. Street, N9W York, NY 10024 

,^ Publisher 'of Natural History and Curator, The museum has a^ 
library and reading room. 

Association on American Indian Affairs, 432 Park Avenue South, 
New York, NY 10016 

Publishers of booklists and the bulletin Indian Affairs. 

Indian Arts and Crafts Board Library, Room 4004, U.S. Departs 
ment^f the Interior, 18th and C Streets N.W., Washington, DC 
20240 

A source of many books on Indian arts and crafts. 

Journal of American Indian Education, Bureau of Educational 
Research and Services, College of Education, Arizona State 
University, Tempe, AZ 8*281 - 

Published triannually, this journal include^ materials about 
' Indian education and Indian irffairs. ^ ^ 

Library of Congress, General Reference and Bibliography Division, 
Washington, DC 20540 

In addition to research materials, the library has children's 
books. \^ 

Library of Congress, Music Division, Archive of Folksong, Wash- 
ington, DC 20540 

Holdings include more than 10,000 recorded items of American 
Indian music, lore, langui|ge, and oral history* 

'Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, Broadway at 
155th Street, New York, NY 10032 

A library, photographic archives, and publications departaient 
are located at this museum. * '1. 

Nayigo Curriculum Center, Rough Rock Demonstration School, 
Chinle,AZ 86503 . 

The center publishes Navajo bio^aphies, histories, legends, and 
curriculum material^ especially Ifbr use by elementary, and 
secondary schools^- , 

Publications Ser^ce, Haskell Indian Junior College, Lawrence, KS 
66044 / \ 

Many Indian titles, including bilingual cuniculum materials, are 
available from this source. ^ 
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Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Qove^ent Printing Office, 
Washington, DC 20402 

PutUcations of the Bureau of Indian Affairs and reports of 
govemment agencies and committees abbut Indian affairs may 
be ordered from the above address. Many, other pamphlets and 
books on the Amierican Indian, are available at little or no cost. 

The following sources provide copies of photographs from their 
collections for a nominal fee. Write for information. 

Office of Anthropology, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, DC 
20560 - 

Still Pictures Section, National Archives, Washington, DC 20408 

/ * * V 
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Biographies of Selected 
' American Indian Authors " 

In this section are capsule biographies of fifty-four of the more 
prolific or better knoWn American Indian scholars and writers-* 
novelists, poet^, editon, compilers, historians, and anthropologists. 
Authors whoke only worka are autobiographies are not included, 
even though those autobiographies may be valuable and well 
written. A number of young Indian short story writers and poets, 
not lijited here^ are publishing individual works in magazines and 
collections* 

Ed4ard Ahenakew, 1885-1961 

Part French and part Cree, Ahenakew, who claimed Chief Poimd- 
maker among his ancestoi;|l, was bom on liie Sandy Lake Reserve 
in Canada, He attended Wycliffe College in Toronto, was ordained 
an Anglican priest in 1912, and was sent ^to the Mission atOiiion 
Lake. When the influenza epidemic swept his reserve in 1918'*- 
19, Ifche suffering of his people caused him to begin the study of 
medicine. A serious illness Interrupted his career, however, and he 
was sent to Chief Thunderchild*s reserve to recover his health 
under a medical mission wjorker there. It was suggested to Ahena- 
kew that he collect the stories of the old days of his tribe, which 
proved to be good therapy for him. He went on to write stcAries 
about Old Keyam,. a fictional character, and eventually continued 
his mission work. The notes tKat he made during his illness were 
edited by Ruth Buck for publication in Voices of the Plains Cree. 

WlUAnteU,1935- 

A member 6t the Chippewa tribe, Mississippi band, Antell is the 
author of the children's biography of his fellow tribesman William 
Warren, and a director of Indian education with the state of Min- 
nefota. He jwas bom on Ae White Earth Reservation in Minnesota, 
and has been a visiting professor at Harvard University. He has par- 
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♦tlcipated in many community and profetoidnj^ organizations and 
' i9 a past gteside^t of l^e National Ihdtan E.ducation As^ociatiQn. 

Kay rfenndti; 1922- / . V * / * 

Kay Bennett; Navi^o authof^-iartisf.-.and doll maker, was born in" 
,A ho«m at Sheepspringi Trading Porft, New^^ Mexico: Her Indian , 
* nam^ jwas KWbah. She attended boarding school at Toadlena, New 
. M^feo, and seized as at teacher-interpreter at Phoerax Indito v 
Schdbl for seve* years. She liVed in Afghanistan during 1958-1960 
and has traveled in* ^6 Par East; Middle'iEast; an^ Europ^/Her 
autobio^phy, Kaibah, is the' story of her childbaod on^the 
reservation i^d her going- faw^ to: school. Her second bopk, 
Navifjo Sqg«^7*Wtitten with J^fer mj^band; Jluss Bennett, a rgtired 
engineer-covers the early history ,o^ h^r family, including thtf 
period of the Navnjos' attempted jresistance as tl^y faced removal 
' to the Bosque Redondo Relegation. Kay Bennett illustrates her ' 
own books and lives with |iei^; husband in Gallup, Nfew/Mexico, 
where she was chosen a^ NeW '^exifcjs Motiier of thie.Ypar in . 

Black EHc, 1862-1950 . * 

■ s - \ 

Black Elk was a holy man of the Oglala SioUx, a visionary and 
ihedicine toan. He was a cousin of Crazy Horse arfd knew Sitting ' 
Bull, Red Qoud, American Hotte, and Spotted Tail. During his 
. youth ha had many visions, and;sinpe he bad beeij instructed in 
the sacred lore Of l^is l^i^e by famous medicine men such as * 
N Whirlwind Chaser, Bjaclf ?ftoad,.an4 Elk Head, the Keeper of the ^ 

• pipe, these visions ij^oied a heavy burden to helfThis people and * 
to keep whole the.sacie^Jtioop of his nation. Black Elk fought at 
♦the Llttie Bighorn and was present at Wounded Knee in:1890; 
In later years he traveled witii Buffalo Bill to Italy/ France, and 

* England, Whfere he danced for Queen Victoria. In 1930 he. told his 
life story to the NeWaska poet John G. Neihardt and it was pub- 
liihed ii) 1982 as Black Elk Speaks. He lived for many years in a 

y log house near Manderson, South Dakota. WhWi he wasr.over 
ninety, Bla6k Elk gave an biteryiew with anthropologist Joseph 
H5pea Brown (published in The Sacred Pipe), in which he expressed . 
his fear that the religion of his people would die. 
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Michael Borich, 1949- 

Michael Ciprich is a native of Wat^doOr^owa, where he teachett 
high school and where he has spent considerable time at the 
nearby Tama Iiulian settlement. His maternal great-grandmother 
was a full-blooded Sac and Fox. "Swimming iiv^the Rock," his 
first submitted poem, was published in The New Yorker. The 
Black Hawk Songs, a collection 6f his poems, has been published 
by the University of IllihoiJ'Press. 

Maria CampbeU, 1940- 

Daughter of Scottish and Cree parents; Maria Campbell represents 
the Metis or mixed bloods of Canada. She was bor^ while her 
pdrents were on tite tmp-line in northern Saskatchewan. Her 
great-grandfather eihigrated from Scotland and married the niece 
of Gabriel Dumont, president of the provisional government which 
the half-breeds of Canada set up before the Riel Rebellion in 
1884. Other members of her family were either half-breeds orCree 
Indians from the Sandy Lake Reserve. She is active in the AH^rta 
Native Movement arid has i|ritten an autobiogri^hy, Half breed. 

Forrest Carter, 1925- 

A|i a boy of five. Carter went to live m the mountains of Tennessee 
jrith his Cherokee grandparents, who taught him the history and- 
values of the Cherpkees. Fbllowing their; death, he became a cow- 
hand ,ai«4 worked throughput the South and Southwest, but his 
. ma^ b^^iipt is in the history of his people. In addition to tiis 
autobioi[|^hj!VsrJ!»c Educathn of Little Tree, Carter has also 
written tyro nd^^^ Gone to^xas and The Vengeance Trail of 
Josey Walei. The mst of these was made into a motion picture, 
The Outlaw Josey Wm^ 

K. Follis Cheatham, m3-\' 

Cheatham is a free-lanciB^nrnter and photographer living in Ralei^, 
North Carolina. She has ghren programs o^ative American cul- 
ture and history to groups of all agesj^itchigan, Tennessee, and 
North Carolina. She is tiie-autbor'o^ children's book. Spotted 
Flower and the Ponokomita. 
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Vinel)eloria, Jr., 1933- * 

Deloria is a Standing Rock Sioux and was bom at Martin, South' 
Dakota, on the Pine Ridge Reservation. He comes from a distin- 
guished family of scholars, churchmen,* warriors, and chiefs. He 
has degrees from Iowa State University, Lutherap School of 
Theology at Rock Island, Illinois, and the University of Colorado. 
He was a member of .the Board of Inq\iiry on Hunger and Mal- 
nutrition and of the National Offece for the Rights of the Indigent, 
and was etecutive director of the National Congress of American 
Indians. His pubUcations include Custer Died for Your Sins: An 
Indian Manifesto (1969); We Talk, You Listen (1970); Of Utmost 
Good Faith (1971), an anthology of documents pertaining to 
Indian affairs, which he edited; and God Is Red (1973), a discus- 
sion of Indian religion. He is presently teaching in the College of 
Ethnic Studies, Western Washington State CoUege. 

Adolph L. DijO, 1922- • 

A Lumbee Indian, Dial is a professor of history at Pembroke State 
University in North Carolina. He was bom ne.ar Pembroke and , 
educated in the Indian public schools of Robpson County. After 
receiving his bachelor's degree in history, he served in the United 
States Army in feurope during World War II. He received his M.A. 
and Certificate of Advanced Graduate Studies at Boston Univer- 
sity and was a teacher in the Lumbee Indian schools, and presently 
heads the department of American Indian Studies at Pembroke 
Stete University. He is the author of several pubUcations on 
Lumbee history, including the Only Land I Know: A History 
of the Lum bee Indians. 

\ 

-Frederick J. Dockstader, 1919- 

. An Oneida-Navaho Indian, Dockstader was bom in L^^ngeles. 
He received a B.A. in 1940 and an M.A. in 1941 from Arizona 
Stete CoUege and a Ph.D. from Westem Reserve UnWersity in 
1951. He taught school in Flagstaff, Arizona, and Cranbrook, 
Miphigan, and was staff tthnologist at. Cranbrook Institute of 
Sciences, 1949-1952. From 1952 to 1955 he was a faculty mem- 

' ber and curator of anthropology at Dartmouth CoUege. In 1955, 
he became assistant director of the Museum of the American 
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Indian, Heye Foundation, New York, and was m|^e director in 
1960. H% is a practicing artisl'^and silversmith and the author of 
The Kaehina and the White Man (1954)4 The American Indian 
in Graduate Stttdies (Idbb), Indian Art in America (1962), Indian 
Art in Middle i4menca (1964), and Indian Art in South America 
(1966). . 

{ ' ■ ' 

Nanabah Chee Dodge, 1946- 

A young Navaho, Dodge has written a book for children. Morning 
Arrow, which received first' prize in the annual contest of the 
Council on Interfaciaf Books for Children. She lives in Phoenix, 
Arizona, where her interests, in addition to writing, are gardening, 
horsebi6:k riding, music, and drama. 

♦ 

Michael Dorris, 1945- / • 

' Ddrris, a Modoc, is foynder and chair of the department of Native 
American studies at Dartmouth College. An anthropologist who 
has worked in Alaska and Montana, he has taught Native American 
studies and anthropology at several colleges. He is a member of 
the Minority Commission of the Moderii Language Association 
and the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
•He wrote the introduction to Joseph Farber's collection of photo- 
grapha. Native Americani: 600 Years After. 

Charles Alexander Eastman, 1858-1939 

•ilastman; whose Indian name was Ohiyesa, was bom near Red- 
wood Fails, Minnesota, but fled into Canada with his uncle follow- 
ing the Minnesota Uprising of 1862. He. was living among the 
Santee Sioux when he began his education in 1882 at Santee, 

4rebra;Ska. He attended Dartmouth College and received his M.D. 
£rom Boston University. After a disillusioning experience ak 
government physician on the Pine Ridge Reservation, where he^ 
treated captives from the Wounded Knee Massacre, he began a 
private practice. He spent considerable time in Washington, D.C., 
where he sought reparations for Indians whose land was taken. 
He was the author of fouir books: Indian Boyhood (1902), Soul 
of an Indian (1911), From the Deep Woods to Civilization (1916), 
and Indian Heroetand Grht Chieftains (1918), 
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Danpeoige, 1899- 

DanHeorgei|8 chief of the CapUanp tpbe of British Columbia, a 
movM and television actor, and the author of a book of . prose 
poeijSs, My Heart Soars. He was nominated for an award for his 
roleiin the film Little Big Man, and he also starred in the Canadian 
National Film Board movie Cold Journey and in the television 
veni^n ot The Ecstasy of Rita Joe. 

Janet CampbeU Hale, 1946- 

Bom in Riverside, California, Janet Campbell Hale lived on the 
Coeur d'Alene Reservation in northern Idaho until she was ten 
and for a short time on 1;he Colville Reservation m Washington, 
before settUng on the Yakima Reservation. She attended Wapato 
High School in Washington, but as a junior she transferred to. the 
Institute of* American Indian Arts. She was awarded a scholarship 
to the University of California Writing Workshop and attended 
City College in San Francisco and the University of California in 
Berkeley. Her poetry has appeared in many publications and in 
Terry Allen's anthology. The Whispering Wind. She is the author 
of a junior novel, T/ie Ow/ 's So«^. 

Jamake Highwatcr, 1942- 

Of Blackfoot and Cherokee^ parentage, Jamake Highwater has 
earned B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees and writes widely on Indian 
affairs, travel, art, myths, fiances, and coremonies. He has recently 
been appointed American Indian consultant for special programs 
of the New York State Council on the Arts, to inaugurate activ- 
ities in the arts among New York State's Indian population. 
Writing under the i\ame of J. Mar^s Highwater, he has published 
a controversial beslrseller, Mick Jagger, and with Evgene Podoris 
coeditor ot Europe under 26: The Young Person'^s Guide. He Is 
the author of Rock and Other Four Letter Words; Song from the 
Earth, the first history of American Indian art; Anpao, a junior 
novel which was a Newbery Honor Book; and Fodor's Indian 
America. His by-line has appeared in The New York Times, 
Esquire, Cosmopolitan, VAif(,sfenthquse, Playgirl, Gallery, 
Stereo Review, Harper's Bakaar, Los Angeles Free Press, Look, 
, andThe Chicago Tribune. " 
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Adolf Hungry Wolf , 1944- 

Hungry V^blf and his fariiify have issued a series of books about 
Indian life from their home, Good Medicine Ranch, in a valley in 
the Rocky Mountains of Canada. Their titles are: Oood Medicine: 
Companion Issue (1971); Good Medicine in Glacier National Park: 
Inspirational Photos and Stories from the Bhckfpot People 
(1971); Good MedicineXfLife in Harmony with Nature (1971); 
Good Medicine Traditional Dress Issue: Knowledge and Methods 
of Old-Time Clothing; Legends Told by the. Old People {W2)\ 
Charlo's People: The' Flathead Tribe of Montana (1974); and 
Indian Summer (1915). 

Pa^uline Johnson, 1861-1913 

Emily Pauline Johnson, the daughter of a Mohawk chief, was bom 
on the Six Nations Reservation at Brantford, Ontario. Her father's 
family could be traced to Hiawatha^ on her mother^s side she was 
related to the novelist William Dean HoWells, Johnson began 
Writing poem/ at an early age and later lectured and gave poetry 
readings i^l^oth England and the United States. Her volume 
Legends of Vancouver is based on stories tolh to her Iby Chief Jo 
Capilano, a Siwash* In 1961 the Canadian government issued a 
stamp with her picture on it, to celebrate the centenary of the 
year of her births She was the firtft author and the first Indian to 
be so recognized by Canada, 



Basil Johnston, 1929- 

Johnston was. bom on the Parry Island Reserve and is a member of 
the Ojibway tribe of the Cape Coker Indian Reserve in Ontario! 
He was educated in reserve schools in Ontario and at Loyola 
College in Montreal, where he took his degree in 1954/ At the 
Ontario College of Education he received, his certification ad a 
secondai^4evel history teacher Johnston is currently with the 
departmeint of ethnology at t^e Royal' Ontario Museum in Toron- 
to where he is a teacher of Ojibway language and mythology and a 
lecturer in North, Central, and South American history. He is the 
author of OJihwayrHeritage and a contributor to the Dictionary 
of Canadian BiogrdpKy. ^ 
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Jack Frederick KUpatrick, 1915-1967 

KUpatrick, a Cherokee whose formal education was in music, was 
bom in Stillwater, Oklahoma. He attended Bacone College and 
Northeaster* State College of Oklahoma, and received his Bach- 
elor of Music degree from the University of Redlands in 1938. He 
earned , the Master of Music degree from Catholic University of 
America- in 1946, and the Doctor of Music degree in 1950 from 
the University of Redlands. He composed 168 symphonies, an 
opera, and music for six historical dramas and was on the music 
faculty at Southern Methodist University during 1946-1967. His 
writing was-in the area of Cherokee legend and religion: Friends 
of Thunder. (1964), Walk iri Your Soul (1965), The Shadow 6f 
Sequoyah (1965), Sequoyah: Of Earth and Intellect (1965), and 
Run Toward the Nightland (1967), which he coauthored with his 
wife, Anna Gritts Kilpatrick. In 1959 he was presented the second 
citatitbn ever given by the Cherokee Nation <^tiie first was given in 
1824 to Sequoyah for his syllabary). The award was given to 
Kilpatrick "for exceptional contribution and achievement in 
music and' in the drama and exemplary service to the cultural 
. welfare of the Cherokee Nation." The^hief of the Cherokee 
called him "another Sequoyah. r 




Francis LaFlesche, 1^57-1932* 

Francis LaFlesche, son of a famous Omaha family, began his 
education in the Presbyterian Mission School on the Omaha 
Reservation in Nebraska. When he was in his twenties he attracted , 
the attention of Senator Samuel J. Kirkwood of Iowa for his 
ability as' an interpreter. When Kirkwood later became Secretary 
* of the Interior he remembered the young Omaha and had him 
appointed as a copyist in the Office of Indian Affairs. LaFlesche's 
early ethnological wotk was as an interpreter and aide for well- 
known ethnologist Alice FktSher. During the years in Washington,. 
D.C., he studied law. While working fbr the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, he became known 'for preserving the ceremonials and 
ancient songs of the Plains Indians, especially those of the Osage. 
He was author of The Middle Five: Indian Schoolbdff of the 
Omaha Tribe; The Omaha Tribe, with Alice Fletcher; The Osage 
. Tribe: Rite of the Chiefs (1914-15); The Osage Tribe: The Rite of 
Vigil (1917-18); T'he Osage Tribe, Two Versions of the Child- 
Naming Rite (1925-26); and The Osage Tribe, Rite of the Wa-xo- 
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be (1927-28). In 1&29 the University of Nebraska awarded him 
the honorary Doctor pf Letters degree. 



FraiJc 



LaPointe 

A member of the Rosebud Sioux, LaPointe was formerly editor of 
Eyahapa-^he Rosebud Sioux Herald. He is now an assistant 
school superintendent at St. Francis, South Dakota, and executive 
director of Sicangu Oyate Ho, Inc., a Sioux t)arent group, which, 
has assumed greater control of school operations. He spent four 
years at Rockhurst College in Kansas City, Missouri, and four 
years in the United States Navy as an enlisted journalist. For 
one year he was a reporter with the Litlleton Independent and the 
Arapahoe Herald in Littleton, Colorado. He is the author of The 
Sioux Today. 



Robert Franklin Leslie 

Leslie was bom in Texas of Scottish and Cherokee ancestry. Since 
boyhood he has explored the wilderness of western Cariada, the 
United States, and Mexico. He received his B.A. degree from Santa 
Barbara iState College and his M.A. in botaniotl ecology from the 
University of Southern California, He has beeii a teacher of French 
and Spanish at varioufllfechopls in California since 1940. As an 
ecqlogist and photogranier, he has lectured widely and conducted 
photography tours of ijauthwestem Indian reservations, Mexico, 
Canada, and Europe. He is the author of The Bears and /--which 
has been translated into- five European languages and fictionalized 
as a 'Disney production-and Read the Wild Water, High Trails 
West, WUd Courage, and In the Shadow of a Rainbow. 

J*- 

f 

Oren Lyons 

Chief of the Turtle Clan' of the Onond/iga Nation, Lyons has the 
bidian name of Jo-ag-quis-ho, which means "bright sun rays 
making a path in the snow." He received a Bachelor of Fine Arts 
depne from*.Syracuse University and is now an assistant professor 
of American studies, teaching mdian history, at the State Univer- 
sity of New York in Buffalo. He is the illustrator of two childten's 
Wbokp by Virginia Driving Hawk Snevp, Jimmy Yellow Hawk and 
High Elk's Treasure, and the author and illustrator of a children?s 
book. Dog ^ry. ^ 
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EdMcGaa,1936- ^ / , 

B8hi on the Pine Ridge Reservation in South Dakota, McGaa is a 
member of the Oglala Sioux tribe and a fifth-generation 4escen- 
dim^ of Red Cloud. He is a graduate of Sfc John's University, 
CoUegeville, Minnesota, and the law school at the University of 
South Dakoi^u A< a maifine fighter pilot he flew 110 combat 
missions over Vietnam, for which he was awarded eight Aif Medals 
and the Vietnamese Cros^ of Gallantry. He was deputy director of 
human right* for St. Paul, Minnesota, and assistant director of 
Indian education for the Mhmesota State Department of Educa- 
tion. He is author of a children's biography. Red Cloud. , 

( 

O'Arcy McNickle, 190%.1977 

McNicWe, a member of the confederated Salish and Kootenai 
tribes of the Flathead Indian Reservation, was bom in St. Ignatius, ~ 
Montana, He was educated in mission and public schools and at 
the University of Montana (1921-25), Oxford Pniversity (1925- 
26), and the University of Grenoble (1931). He was co-founder of 
the National Congress of American Indians and from 1936 to • 
1952 wa&tector of the Branch of Tribal Relations for the Bu- 
reau of liidian Affairs. He also was executive director of American 
Indian Dfijvelopment, Inc., a privately financed project for leader- 
ship traUlSng and group development in Indian conuAunities; 
protem^^ht anthropology at the University of Saskatchewan; 
progiS diirector of the Center for American Indian History, 
NewlSfe' Library, Chicago; and member of the Smithsonian 
ImtitSlon's editorial advisory board for revision of \he Handbook 
of North American'Indians. "McNiekle was the author of several 
works of history andlanthropology: The Indian Tribes of the 
United States: Ethnic 'and Cultural Survival (1962), -They Came 
Here First (1949), Indians and Other Americans, with Harold E. 
, Fey (1969), and Native American Tribalism: Indian Survivals and 
^ Renewals (1973). He wrote two novels. The Surrounded (1936) 
/ and Runner in the Sun (1954), and a biography of Oliver l.a 
Farge, /ndfan Alan (lc971). 

Gfrij>rge Manuel, 1921- 

^o^n in Chase, British Columbia, George Manuel, a member of the 
Slitiswap tribe, coauthored The Fourth World (1974). He grew up 
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With his grandparents on the Shuswap Reserve, where his grand- 
father was an Indian doctor-or shaman. As a y.oitog man, Manuel 
suffered tuberculosis of the hip, and following three years in 
hospitals and sanitariums, he worked in a sanitarium until the end 
of World War 11. Later he farmed and worked in a lumber mill. 
He turned to politics when he realized that the Department of 
Indian Affairs would no longer help to pay the medifcal bUls for 
his son's tonsillectomy. He'ha^ since served as presideni; of the 
National Indian Brotherhood of Canada. ) * 7 



John Joseph Mathews, 1895- 

/ ' ■ 

Mathews was bom in Pawhuska, Oklahoma, on the Osage Reserva- 
tion. He is the great-grandson of Williaiti Shirley Williams, known 
in western history as Old Bill Williams, and his Osage wife. After 
a tour of duty in the U.S. Flying Service during Worid War I* 
Mathews earned a S.A. degree from the Univjersity of Oklahoma 
in 1920. He then studied natural science at Merton College, 
Oxford University, taking a B.A. degree in 1923. After spending 
three years in business in. Los Angeles, Mathews returned to the 
.Osage Reservation, where he has engaged in ranching and writing. 
In 1932 his Wah' Kon-Tah: The Osage and the White Mdh'^ Road 
received a Book-of-the-Month Club award. Mathews's other books 
include Sundown (1934), Talking to the Moon (1945), Life and 
Death of an Oilman: The CareerofE. W. Marland (1951), and The 
Osages: Children of the Middle Waters (1961), 

William Meyer, 1938- ' , ' - 

Meyer is an Eastern Cherokee and wa^bom iii Georgia. He studied 
at Colorado College, Cooper Union, and the Art Students' L^Jigue, 
majoring in engineering and art. He has exhibited his paintings and 
sculptures extensively. He also has worked as a theatrical engineer 
and taught or lectured On the American Indian heritage at New 
York Unhrersity, Brooklyn College, Hunter College, Columbia 
University, and.Bucknell University. In additioa to his member- 
ship in numerous Indian organizations, Meyer has been an officer 
of th« Young American Indian Council and the American Indians 
United. As a journalist he has worked on two reports-Hunger ond 
Malnutrition USA, and the Citizens' Advocate Center's Our 
Brother's Keeper. He Is the author of ATotft^cAmericons: The New 




Indian Resistance. 
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Smenon.Blackhone Mitdhiell, 1945- 

Mitchell, a Navnjo^,wa8 bom near Shiprock, New Mexico^ where he 
looked after his gran^otheTs ^eep as a boy v He attended public 
i(;dbool, and in 1962 was addiitted to the Institute of American 
Indian Arts in Sfuit5a Fe, New Mexico. There he had Terry Allen as 
a teacher of creative writing. As an assignment sHe encouraged him* 
to write about his boyhood 6n the reservation. This developed 
into Miracle Hill: The Story of a Navahc^oyy published in 1967. 
He later attended Fort Lewis College. He is winner of the National ^ 
Poetry Day Award, the Vincent Price Award for Creative Writing, 
and the Scottsdale Short Story Award. He currently is the commu** 
nity .development supervisor for the Office of Navajo Economic 
Opportuidty in Chinle, Arizona* ' 

Natachee Scott Momaday, 19t3<* 

Natachee Scott Moinaday is the mother of novelist and poet N. 
Scott Momaday and the wife of Kipwa artist Al Momaday. She 
was bom in Fairview, Kentucky, of Cherokee, French, and English 
descent. She attended HaskeU Junior College, Crescent College, 
and. the University of New Mexico, and received aB.A. from the 
University of California, Los Angeles, in 1954. She has been a 
newspaper reporter and, since 1936, has teught in reservation 
schools for the Bureau of Ihdian Affairs. She is also an artist, 
having exhibited and won awards: for her works in oil, pastel, pen 
and ink, md charcoal. She is the author of a number of works for 
children: Woodlaum Princess, Velvet Ribbons, and Owl in the 
Cedar Tree. Her l^[^|t book is the collection of short works by 
Indian authors, Amemkn Indianj Authors (1972). 

N. Scott Momaday, 1934- 

' Momaday is the winner of the 1969 Pulitzer Prize in fiction for 
his novel. House Made of Dawn. Bom in Lawton, Oklahoma, son^ 
of Kiowa artist Al Mofaiaday and Cherokee author Natachee Scott^ 
Momaday, he grew up pn Navigo, Apache, and Pueblo reservations 
in the Southwest. He received his A3^ degree from the University 
of New Mexico in 1958, his M.A. in 1960, and his Ph.D. in 1963 
noin Stanford Univiersity. He has been professor of English and 
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compaxative literature at the University of California at Berkeley,* 
and is currently on the staff at Stanford University. He edited The 
Complete Poems of Frederick Goddard TUckerm'an (1965) and is 
the author of The Way to Rainy Mountain (1969), in which the 
. migration of the Kiowa tribe is retraced in a blend of tribal legend, 
- hisjiory, and family memoirs. His latest books are a collection of 
poems, The Gourd- Dancer (ld76), and The Names: A Memoir 
(1976). He has received the Stanford University Creative Writing 
Fellowship in» Poetry, a John Jay Whitney Foundation Fellowship, 
and a Guggenheim Fellowship, among other honors. 

Nasnaga, 1941- 

A member of the United Remnant Band of the Shawnee Nation, 
NK9naga has written his ^t book, Indians ' Sun%mer. 

Duane Niatum, 1938- 

A poet and editor of poetry collections, Duan6 Niatum— better 
known to some readers as Duane McGinnis— was bom in Seattle, 
Washington, as a member of the Klallam tribe. Aft^ serving in the 
United States Navy he graduated from the University of Washing- 
ton and received his M.A. from Johns Hopkins University. After 
two years of naval service in Japan, Niatum feels th^t his poetry 
has been influenced by Oriental culture. He has pub^shed four 
volumes of poetry: After the Death of an Elder KlallaM, Ascend- 
ing Red Moon, Carriers of the Dream Wheel, and Diigin^ out 
the Roots. He has given poetry readings at many collies' and 
universities and was «warded first prize in poetry by the ]^acific 
Northwest Writers? Conference in 1966 and 197.0. \ 

John MUton Oskison, 1874-1947 

Oskison, a, Cherokee, had many Oklahoma Shawnees h Mends 
In his boyhood. These contacts and his admiration for Tecumseh 
caused him to write the biography Tecumseh and His Times. 
He also is the author of Brothers Three, a novel of an Oklahoma 
farm family, and A Texas Titan: The Story of Sam Houston, a 
biography that features Houston's numei'ous contacts and friend- 
ships with Indians. 
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Atthu^ CasweU Parker. 1^1-1955 

Arthur Parker was a folklorbt, archaeologist, museologist (a word 
he coined), defender of.Indian rights, writer of children's books^ 
historian, and museum directpr. His father, a graduateof Fredoma 
State Normal School in New York, was of Seneca Jfamiois an- 
cestry. Hii lather, who was of Scottish-English descent, was a 
teacher among the Senecas for a number of years. As an ethnol- 
ogist, Pkrker pioneered in describing the subsistence patterns and 
food resources of the American Indians. His study of maize and 
iti uses was a model for similar work on the Plains Indians. His . 
recovery of the Code of Handsome Lake contributed to the , 
revitalization of interest in Native American culture. He is the 
author of A History of the Seneca Indian, The Life of General 
Ely Sr Parker, Seneca Myths and Folk Tales, Red Jacket: Last of 
the ^necgSf fXid Parker on the Iroquois. 

WilftedPelletler ' 

An bjib^iy, Pelletier was bom in Wikwemikong on Manitoulin 
Island in Lake Huron. He left school at age nme, became a guide 
for campers in the forests, of Ontario, and later a successful busi- 
nessmaii In the white world. Finding the experience dehimianizing, 
\h« returned to his reserve-io become a political Indian— attending 
.!ponfewlnces, making speeches, and trying to help the poo«r^e is 
now co*dicector of the Nishnawbe Institute in Toronto, an Indian 
educational and culturid project. In addition to No Foreign Land: 
The Biography of a North American Indian^ which he wrote with 
Ted Poole, a white friend, he also has written For Every North 
American Indian Who Begins to Disappear I Also Begin to Dis- 
appear nnd Who Is Chairman of This MeejiHg? 

iame»Red»ky,1899- 

Redsky was bom at^ice Bay on Lake of the Woods, Ontario*. In 
1916 he joined th^ 62nd Canadian Light Infantry Regiment and 
WM trained as a machine-gunner. At the end of World War I he 
returned to his home in Shoal Lake, where he lived firom the land 
and worked as a carpenter and- tourist guide. He is a holy man of 
the Ojibway Mide-wi-win religion and has recorded tales of the 
Ojibway in his book Greet Leader of the OJibWay: Mls-quona- 
queb, edited by James R. Stevens. 
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JolmRogen^l890« \ 

" John Rogen. whoa/ Chippewa name is Way Quauh Gishig, was 
bom near Maluiop«en/Min^^^ He attended the Indian school 
at Handreau, South Dakbta, for six years and then returned tq his 

. mother^s home in Minnesot^a where he found that he had to re- 
learn Indian ways* Later he went to live with his father at Cass 
Lake» Minnesota. He ia the author of Red World and White: 
Memories of a Chippewa Boyhood. 

Joe Sanido, 1923^ 

Sando was bom at Jeme2 Pt^eblfNu New Mexico and was raided in 
the traditional way. He was educated at Indian and, mission 
tchoq^^ahd later at Eastern New Mexico College at Portales and 
at Vanderbilt University in* Nashville, Tennessee. An educator, 
lecturer, and participant in many Indian organizations, he ia 
^ author of the book The Pueblo Indiana and articles on Indian 
education and econoiny. 

. Anna Moore Shaw, 1898- 

Shaw, a Pima,^ began collecting legends when she realized those 
of the Pima tribe might be lost. She first heard the legends in the 
Piman language in the fioAy 1900s and began; recording them 
thirty years later. Tljie youngest of ten brothers and sisters, she was 
bom on the .reservation and attended reservation schools. She 
graduated from Phoenix Technical School' and now teaches the 
Pima tongue to children in l<^>^<^®iM|^' served on the 

board of trustees of the C. H. clQphristian 'trainii^g School, 
Tempe, Arizona, and on the Salt I^er Reservation Mututd Self- 
Help Housing Commission. She has edited Jthe Salt River Pima 
nionthly Tribal Newsletter md ifi the author Pima Indian 
LegentU (IdQS). 

LesUe Marmon Silko, 1948- 

A wjriter of poetry and short stories, Silko is of mixed ancestry— 
Laguna Pueblo, Mexican, and white. She grew up on the Laguna 
Pueblo. Her stories have appeared in magazines and in anthologies, 
in<!iudlng Kenneth Rosen's The Man to Send Rain Clouds, Martha 
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Mey's Bf:St Short Stories of 1975, and Two Hundred Years of 
. . Great Xmericdn Short Stories. She^is also the author of a novel, 
'Ceremony: ' ■ . ,■ ^ ■ ■ 

Allen P.SUckpoo, Sr., 1929- ' 

Director of the Nez Perce History and Culture Projects^ Slickpoo 
* graduated from the Chemawa In^an School Oregon and attend- 
ed the Uniyet|lty of Idaho for two ypars/He served on tKe Nez 
Perce Executive Committee and (Was recording secretary of the 
National Congress of American Indians, 1960-61. He wrote the 
\ jRrst Overall Economic Development program repoW for th^ Nez 
Perce :tri|)e, Was ijie director and priiicipiil infonnanUn the Lewis 
and Clark College, of Educf^tion housmg and resource development 
suiyey for the Nez Per|B Reserva^n, and assisted in solving 
employment problems among the Nez Perce peopled cooperation 
with the Bureau of Indian Aff^ and the state of Dragon* The 
tJez PercQi[agehds in the book Nu Mee Poom Tit Wah Tit were 
coUe^ted unddt"!!^ 

■\ : \ • ^ . ■■ • ■ ■ > 

.Virginia Driving Ha]wrkSneve,1933r 

♦ ■■ ♦ , • - *- 

Born in Rosebud, South Dakota, Sneve is the daughter of an 

Episcopalian iwiest. Shelbolds B.S^ and M.S. degtees from South 

" Dakota State Universitjr and lives Jfaj Flandreau, South Dakota, 

where dip has been counselor fuid .teacher of English, She Is - 

married to Vance M.. Sneve, an industrial arts teacher, and is the 

mother of. three children. S.neve"is the author .of several junior 

novels; Jimrriy: Yelloiv Hawk, High Elk's Treasure, When Thunders 

Spoke, The Chichi Hoohoo Bpgeyman, md Betrayed. In 1971 

. her book Jimmy Yellow Hawk won the Council on InteiraciaT 

Oooks for Childrett award for the best manuscript by $n American 

Indian author. . 1 ' 

I ,-,f.--- • ,. ■ . ■ 

Luther Standing Bear) ISeSr? 

• Lutiier Standing B^, hereditary chief.o Dakotas^ Spent fils 
boyhood on th^ plains of Nebraska and South Dakota. He spent * 
' four yeiars at Carlisle Indian School and worked for a time at 
John Wdnamaker's in Philadelphia, but then returned to the 
Rosebud agency in South Dakota, Where he became a tinsmith and 
teacl^er in the Indian school. In 1898 he joined Buffalo Bill's Wild 
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West Show iiB an intejrpreter. In later years he acted in motion 
pictures, lectured, and wrote books. During the 1920s and '30s he 
worked to get the best possible conditions for his people on the 
reservation. He is the author of My People, the Sioux, My Indian 
Boyhood, ^d Land of the Spotted Eagle. 

V 

John Stiinds In Timber, 1882-1967 « 

Stands in Timber was^a Northern Cheyenne and the official histor- 
ian of his inbfi. He was a founding member of the American Indian 
Historical Society and in 1^5^ received its a^inual award of Hon- 
ored Indian Histqpc^an* Upi^until his death he wrote a column 
entitled Cheyenne Man** for the Indian Historian. In 1956 
he m'ei Margot Liberty, whp was teaching school in Montana. 
Under a grant firom the'A§Bociation on American Indian Affairs, 
jhe helped him record his experiences in Cheyenne Memories. In 
a review of *that bpok the Indian Historian said of him, /'John was 

' a gentle and kindly man, wbo could not find it in his heart to feel 

. bitterness for anyone." ' ■ 

Sarain stump, 1945^1974^; ^ \ 

Stump, a Shbshoii^-Cree^JSaliftttf was 9^ poet and artist; from Canada, 
He il|ustra:t^d iyiopoo)iisl Awmboine^^ and Cree LegendSi,^ 

and t)ubUsh<«i a c/ftllection qf poetry, There h My People Sleeping, 
•at the aj^e ojf:twen^-five^otir years before his death b;y drowning. 

• \. ^ ' ■■■■ ■ : \ ' ■ - ■ ■ ■ ' ' • "v.- 

Sun Bear, a Cfiip|)eva irpm- Manjiesota, is a writer and. Editor of 
Afany j§mo/^c«,' in IndiSan magaiiryB. Hp.spent his eaiciiery^Nars livmg 
fifi the Wilderness mtti^h as.hi*' ahcestisrs did.; His >ditori^ heacl- 
•quart6i» serve, as a cwiter for encourai^g Native America^ arts 
and flying In^iii&ns ^eviftop Work projectsiijHe i8;auihdr ot Buffalo. 
Heartt: A NQfive Ameptcan's yiew, Indian Pullurei Religion and 
Hittdfy. ' --^^ 

V .'. \ ^'i ' ■ ■ ;■ ■■■■ :■ : . 

JohttTebbel, X902- ' ■ \ . l\. 

• • . ■ • ^ ■ • . ... ' . ■ - . " • 

Of Ojibwa-IirisHrEnglish bacjtground, John Tebbel vras bom in 
Boym^ €iiy, Michigaii. ha| a:B.A. degree from Cenirai-Michigan 
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University and a master's degree from Columbia University. In 
1948 he was awarded the honorary degree of Litt.D. by Central 
Michigan. Following a career in journalism on the Detroit Free 
Pre$8^ Providence JaurnaU New York Times, Newsweek, and 
American Mercury,, he became associate editor at ]E, P. Button & 
Coinpany. He joinec^ the faculty of New York. University in 1949 
and was diair of th6 journalism depar^ent from 1954 to 1965, 
excepting 1958-1%2 when he was oh leave as director of the 
university's Graduate Institute o^ Book Publishing. He resigned in 
1965 to devote more time to teaching and writing. He has Written 
three historical novels, seven biographies, five American histories, 
and -two popular niedicine hpoks. Among his books are George 
Horace Larimer and the Saturday Evening Post; From Rags to 
Riches: Horatio Alger and the American Dream; The Life and 
Good Times of William Randolph Hearst; md Thie Marshall Fields. ^ 
In the area of ^erican Indian history he has written The ^Amer- 
ican Indian Wars, The Corfq)act History, of Indian Wars, and 
a novel. The Conquejf^r. 

William Vaudrin, 1943- ^ ' . ' ^ 

Vaudrin, of Chippewa and Cree desc^BL<p|8 bom ift Akron^Ohio. . 
He received' his B.A. degree from Alas^ I^iB^^idist Universiw in 
.1966 and his M,F.A. frpm the Vnivei^^-^ii^Sgon in 1968. As a 
student in Alaska,- he wintered 8eyeM:iil^i|0i^^ the.Tanaina 
Indians of Pedro Bay and Nondalton pibiges, hunting, fishing, and 
trapping with them. He is currently a commercial fisherman and 
' sled-dog racer in Bristpl Bay, Alaska..He was a part-time instructor 
in English in 1967-68 at the University of Oregon, Eugene, and an 
instructor in English at Anchorage Community College, Alaska, 
in 1968-70. He is the author of Tanaina Tales from Alaska (1969) 
'and writes poetry,^ short stories,- folltlore, and reviews for Alaskan 
publications. 

Gerald Robert Vizenor, 1934- 

A Chippewa poet, editor, and guidance director, Vizenor was botn 
in Minneapolis, Minnesota. He attended New York University and 
received a B.A. degree from the University of Minnesota, where he; 
also has been an M.A. candidate in Asian area studies. He was a 
group worker for the Ramsey County Corrections ^Authority in 
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St Paul in 1957-58 and corrections agent for the Minnesota State 
Reformatory in 1960-61. He also has been director of Inter- 
Ciiltural Programs at Park itlfffds, Minnesota, and of American. 
Indian Studies at Bemidji State , College, Bemidji, Minnesota.' 
Vizenor is the author of two collections of haiku in English— 
Raising "the Moon Vines and Seventeen Chiros—md three works 
about modem Indian life-The Everlasting Sky, Scenes and Cer- 
emonies, and Wdrdtjrrows. He has edited collections of Anishinabie 
(Chippewa) song poeins and legends,' entitled Anishinabe Nagamon 
and Anishincjbe Adisokan, respectively^, 

Prank Waters, 19fl2- 

Watere is ppit Cheyenne and was bom in Colorado Springs, Colora- 
do, and attend Colorado College of Engineering, graduating in 
1925. He ^as w^ked as a telephone company engineer, apple 
picker, oil field roustabout, Hollywood screenplay writer, in- 
formant-consultant for the Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, 
and editor of El Crepuscolo, a Spanish-English newspaper in Taos, 
New Mexico.v He is the author of The MartUfho Killed the Deer; 
. Masked Gods: Navajo and Pueblo Ceremonialism; Book of the 
H6pi; and Pumpkin Seed Point, Among other books. 

■* 

James Welch, 1940- * 

Welch is a BlacKfoot on his father's side and a Gr!6s Ventre on his 
mother's. He attended schools on the Blackfoot and Fort Belknap 
Reservations in Montana before graduating from high school in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. He attended the University of Minnesota, 
Northern^ Montana College, and the University of Montana, where 
he received his B.A. and worked in the Creative Writing Workshop. 
In addition to his collection of poetry. Riding the Earthboy 40, 
and his novel. Winter in the Blood, he has published poetry in 
magazines su'ch as Choice, Concerning Poetry, New American 
Review, Poetry, South Dakota Review^ and The New Yorker. 
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By the time any ^bibliography is printed it is already likely to be 
more or less out of date. Today the avjdlable literature by and 
about the American Indian is growing constantly— older works are 
being reissued, Native American writers ate speaking out^d non- 
Indian writers are becoming increasingly aware of the Indian as 
a subject of mterett to an expanding public. 

To enhance the scope and timeliness of this^olume, an attempt 
has been made to include a representative number of the newer^^ 
works. Annotations of older books havec b^eV updated withx 
current critical comments where possible. Some out-of-print books 
of enduring liierit have been listed because they may be available 
in libraries or because a publisher may soon recognize their 
and reprint them. 

Criteria for Selection 

One of the main problems in selecting books by or aS^t the 
American Indian ii how to judge tiiem. All of the criteijia that 
apply to any good literature, of course, apply here: If it is fiction, 
is it a good story? Does it avoid excessive coincidence? Are the 
'.characters reasonably complex individuals rather than oversim- 
plified stereotypes? Is the style generally sensitive gather 'than 
pedesirian? Above all, in evaluating Indian literature the important 
question is whether the story is true to the Indian way.^ • 

The user of this bibliography is not to assume that every book 
in it is necessarily recommended as a fine example of Indian life 
and culture. Some of the books give the white point of view, 
which often does not cpnvey an accurate picture of the Indian. 
Yet, to provide an understanding of what happened to the Indian, 
it seems that the reader should learn what whites thought, erro- 
'"neous though itmight be. Some books seem to present a bne-sided 
or degrading picture of the -Indian, and we felt a bit uncomfortable 
about including them. But teachers have asked, "VHiat about this 
book?" Omitting the book might only indicate ignorance of its 
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existence; including it might "serve the useful purpose of revealing 
the problems that at least some readers saw in the book. 

In an effort tb determine wh^h books offer accurate portrayals 
of Indian life, we have depended on reviews by Indian scholars- 
such as Vine Deloria, Jr., and N. Scott Momaday-^here possible, 
and on evaluations found in various publications developed by 
Indian organizations. 

One such source was Ajkwesasne Notes, published in Roose- 
veltown, New York, by the Mohawk Nation, which carries book 
reyjews and liists of ^ooks and recordings recommended for 
purchase. Some of these are critical and evaluative. The Midwinter 
1976-77 issue listed fift^^books, available in sqtt cover^. which the 
editors^regarded as a basic library of Indian literiiture. 

The American Indian Quarterly, published in Hurst, Texas, by 
the Southwestern American Indian Society, is a Scholarly journal 
of anthropology, history, and hterature, which contains extensive 
critical r^ews, articles, and research news. Another periodical, 
the Newsletter of 'the Association for Study of American Indian 
Litemttire, is quite hew. Its schplarly book reviews are especially 
useful to Wchers^f Native American lilterature. 
: Thi^ issued in San f'rancisco by the American 

Indian Historical Society ^were valuable resources: The Indian 
Hislprian, a fine magazine iTToduced by Ipdians, carries a columa 
of book reviews wd its airticles often have bibliogra][^hies of 
recommended reading*- W^s^^^ new«pap6jr "of 

Indian America^" indues some book review^. Textbooks and the 
American indian, ed\^ed by Rupert Ooslto^ is at critique oif books 
with emphal^is on those used in historjTand geography classes in 
.elementwy liid second^^ - 

TwcTpubliqations of the Association on American In4ian Affairs 
WMe utilized^A Preliminary Bibliography of Selected Children'^ 
Books about Ariterican Indians lists sixty-three books for children 
six to twelve years and older, each one read, reviewed, and recom- 
mended by a Native American. American Indian Authors: A Rep- 
fesentative Bibliography, edited by Arlene Hirschfelder, is the 
most neariy complete bibliography of books by Indians. 

Sun Bear, a ^dhippe Indian^ is the author otl^uffalo Hearts: 
A Native Ameikcm's View of Indian Culture, Heligion and History 
(Naturegraph Publishers, Healdsburg, California, 1970), which has 
a list of recommended Indian books. The second and third edi- 
tions of About tndianst A Listinjf of Books were another Bood 
^ source. Theie bibliopaphies, conipiled 'Ho provide .information 
to the many teachl^rs,/ librarians, and other people interested in 
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books written by or about Indians,** are printed in both English 
and Firench, with annotations by Canadian university students, 
including Indians, 

By relying as much as possible on references such as these, it 
is hoped that this volume will -serve as a reliable guide to the 
literature of the American Indian. When one of the books an- 
notated below has been specifically recommended by one of the 
above sources, it carries a notation to that effect. 

Other points entering into the selection of books in the various 
categories are discussed below, 

Mythy Legend, Oratory, and Poetry 

When looking for a collection of Indian myths and, legends for use 
in the classroom, teachers must make a number of choic^. First 
they need to decide whether they want a general collection or a 
collection of myths of a particular tribe* Teachers may want to 
choose the latter if they are in an area where there are many 
students from a particular tribe or where the tribe has played an 
important role in the Regional culture. Or, if they are teaching 
younger children, they may wish to choose a retelling of a single 
folktale from one trilDe; many colorful, appealing versiqns are 
available. . 

^ In using myths, legends, and poetry we are dealing with lit- 
erature in translation, with all of its attendant problems. The 
earliest collections and translations of legends were done by 
people whpse orientation was primarily anthropological. Their aim 
was' to make' the stories as accurately Indian as possible. More 
recently, colledtors who are oriented more toward literature or 
folklore have been publishing editions. Sometimes the teacher 
inust choose between the most literary and the most Indian 
collection. Certain th^actenstics of legend and poetry— excessive 

^repetitSon, for exarfiple'-wer^ very Indian, but sound unnatural 
when translated into English. As Anna Moore Shaw points out in 
Piriia Jndjan tegendsi the stories were changed as cultural tradi- 
tions changed and as the tales, were tplid( i?i English. The teacher 
also ipay WiShl tp considteft whetjier the. translations were recorded 

/While the people Wre still liviri^ in a tribal^society or after the 
acculturation process had begjan. Most early cbllections were made 
by white people, but m&ny more recent collections have been 
done by Indians-ipr instance, Kilpatrick, Momaday^ NeqTi;iat;^pr^a, 
Shaw, Vaudrin, and Vizenot. 

Obviously it is impossible to establish hard and Xai^t guidelines. 
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Individual teachei!k must consider their aims and the available 
alternatives, and make their choices accordmgly. 

Fiction 

Many theories have been proposed Regarding the uniqueness of the 
American experience* There is no doubt that contact with the 
Indian ^is one ibpect of that uniqueness. While European writers 
read reports of ihii experience and wrote of a noble Red Man 
living an idyllic existence, American writers, influenced by Amer- 
ican settlers hungry fosJ^^t created pictures of bloodthirsty 
savages, beautiful Indian ftnaidens, and poor, starving, vanishing 
tribes. 

Eariy American fiction writers found it impossible to see and 
picture Indians as they really were. AltlyCfgh early white settlers 
learned to grow com, pumpkins, tomatoefi, beans, squash, peanuts, 
and sweet potatoes firom Indian fanners and probably would have 
starved, without this knowledge, none of the Indian characters in 
eariy American fiction are pictured as fanners. They qre instead 
shown as roving hunters and savage warriors. No early American 
fiction pictures the Indian statesman and orator, even though 
the Iroquois formed a powerful confederacy in the seventeenth 
century. Instead of the Iroquois orator and st$ttesman Hiawatha, 
Henry Wadsworth ^ Longfellow gave us a Chippewa Hiawatha, 
romantically noble but unreal. , ^ 

Recently, however, writers of adult fiction have given us more 
realistic Indian characters. Led by Indian novelists N. Scott 
Momaday (Hou$e Made of Dawn), James Welch (Winter in the 
Blood), Leslie Marmon Silko (Ceremony), and D'Arcy McNickle 
{Runner in the Sun and The Surrounded), non-Indifm authors also 
have captured more nearly the true spirit (A Indian values and 
thought White authors, such as Dan Cushman (Stay Away, Joe) 
and Thomas Bei^er (Little Big Man), have been i#ftgnized by 
Indians themselves for their ability to portray the humor of Indian 
• life. Serious white writers like Hal Borland (When the. Legends 
Die) and Rudy Wiebe (The Temptations of iBig Bear), junior 
novelists such as Janet Campbell Hale and Joyce Rockwpod, and 
writers of elementary books sufh as Virginia Driving Hawk Sneve 
and Byrd Baylor abo have created more realistic Indians. 

Biography and Autobiography 

An Indian might tell his or her story if^ffKlmvf of different 
reasons. Some, like Geronimo and Black Hawk, told their stories 
because they were leaders of their people during difficult times 
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and waiil^d' later generations to understand the events as they 
saw them* Othets, like Left Handed, Two-Leggings, and Jim 
Whitewolf , told theirs because they were typical members of their 
tribes; wanted to record and explain a way of life that was 
disappearing. 

Becatise'^many of the Indians who told their life stories knew 
little or no English, we are dependent upon their editors and * 
translatbrs for the chance to read their stories. Thus, in selecting 
Indian autobiographies, the teacher should recognize the problem 
of finding accurate interpretations by non-Indian editors, ghost 
writ4^rs, and translators of the Indians' statements and the hap*- 
penings they described* 

Black Elk told bia stpry to John Neihardt with Black Elk's son 
Ben as interpreter. The extent to which the writer such in*- 
stances gets into the story depends somewhat upon his or her 
experience and training. Some who are anthropologists write 
extensive sections explaining ceremonies and customs; others let 
the subjects speak for themselves. One of the interesting methods 
*was that of Mountain Wolf Woman, who told her story in Win- 
nebago into a tape recorder and then translated her own words 
into English for editing by Nancy Lurie. Plenty-Coups, the Crow 
chiefir Wd his story to Frank Llnderman?' who was a friend of 
the tribe, and as other members of tl;5|-, tribe or family gathered 
around, Plenty-Coups described what^^ and what 

theysai)d/ "^•^/'f* 

One knight ask '^Who are the real authors of these autobiog- 
raphiesi'^ Publishers have been inconsistent, sometimes listing the 
subject as author, sometimes the editor. The Association on 
Americiui Indian Affaii^s, in American Indian Authors: A Rep- 
resentative Bibliography, takes the stand that the Indian is the 
author* This bibliography follows the practice of Books in Print. 

Another kind of autobiography is that in which the subjects tell 
about their experiences as they made the transition frbm the 
Indian sW^ty to the white. These are the stories of Indians who 
went to white schools, either because they wanted to or because 
they were forced* Among the earliest of these are the autobiog- 
raphies oik Charles Eastman, Luther Standing Bear, and Francis 
LaFlesche* because the subjects Were fluent in English the reader 
is not dependent upon possible interpretations by others. 

This is not to say that autobiographies written through an 
editor and translator are invalid. Certainly Black Elk Speaks is 
among the finest\of Indian works- Bm the critical reader must ask, 
"Who is speaking how?*' , 

7/ 
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mtory - 

A teacher who wants to plan work in Indian culture jflust, of 
course, proVide students with background in history. There is no 
end to the works that might be included in such a background 
collection. Some choices have to be made. The titles in this section 
are by no means an exhaustive list, only a beginning. 

Junior arid senior high school classrooms should have available 
at leiMt one of the collections, of historical documents that com- 
pare the Indians' thoughts and statements with those of the 
whites. Such collections were compiled by Vine Deloria, Jr., an 
Indian scholar, and by the Council on Interracial Books for 
Children. If the teacher prefers, a work that combines a written 
summary of history with the pertinent documents, the Spicef 
collection will serve the purpose. At- least one general history 
should be part of such a collection, but many histories of Indian- 
white relations have been grossly prejudiced and inaccurate. This 
bibliography includes some histories in general use (by Collier, 
Brandon, Hagan, Underbill) which have been recommended by 
some Indian group, although sometimes with qualifications. Two 
histojries (by Andrist and by Brdwn) seem to be generally accepted 
as sympathetic toward the Indian. 

. Indian authors have written some histories, although most of 
these deal with a particular tribe. Kay Bennett's story of her 
family (A Navajo Saga) becomes a history of the Nav^os during 
their incarceration at Bosque Redondo. John Stands In Timber, in 
Cheyenne Memories, writes of his tribe^s relationships with whites 
in a histour of the tribe. ^ / 

For the teacher in an area of the country associated with the 
lore oL« partiqular tribe, there are historical works about specific 
tribes lSkiVeJ^rp ading level. A few such histories art included 
r^^^^^NHK^^^^®'^* and Bealer, Indians ol the Southeast; 
Hyle, BahdOTP!^ Jlirsch, Indians of the Midwest; Bennett 
TerreU, Ihlifcihs of ^e Southwest. rJT^ 
^ It should b^<3(ted that few books of straight history have ^g£j 
written for the primary grades. However, some ^Hrorks of histpnlp|r 
fiction can be used to introduce young readers to a specific histor- 
ical period or incident and kindle an interest In further reading. 
Also, the large, colorful illustrations ih many histqfy books for 
older readers can be used to capture the interest of youhger 
children, eVen though t^ey may need help in reading the text. 
*y ■ .V " *• 
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Traditional Life and Culture 

The «tudy of literature by and iabout the Aoaerican Indian must be 
supported by'' some backgrouhd books in traditional life, and 
culture. Included here are a variety of anthropological studies of 
bidiin tribes, ranging from Northey's very easy one {The Amer- 
ican lndiaiiy to Farb's controversial study (Maj^la Rise to Civiliza- 
tion). In between are the scholarly studies of Josephy, Marriott 
and Rachlin, and Embree. There are many books that focus on the 
culture of a single tribe or several tribes- from a particular section 
of the country, so only representative ones are included (for 
exfpnple, those by Bean, Drucker, Lowie, and Powers fo/ older 
readers; by Bleeker, Clark, and Sheppard for younger)". 

Nothing is more vital to aij understanding of the myths, legends, 
and poetry of the Indian than books that explain Indian religions 
md ceremonials. Two have been done »b3r Indians: The Sacred^ 
Pipe, by Black Elk, and The Sou{ of an Indian, by Charles East- 
man. Recently Indian religions fiave gained attention^ partly 
because of public fascination with the use of peyote^ which 
has figured in the ritual of the Native American Church. The 
popularity of the studies of Carlos Castaneda is evidence of this 
fascination. Somewhat less spectacular studies of peyote and its 
use are thosie by LaBane (The Peyote Cult) and Marriott and 
Rachlin (American Epic). 

The study of archakotogy and the pre-Columbian Indians carries 
with it enough mystery to challenge students. A few books of 
fiction— «tt«lii as Steele's T/tc Eye in the Forest, McNickle's Runner 
(n the Sun, and BandeHer's The Delight Afafcere— require some 
knowledge of theories about prehistoric Indians. Many books 
listed in this section provide valuable information on recent 
archaeological discoveries. Especially useful are the easier books 
by Lauber (Who Discovered America?) and Tamarin and Glubok 
(Ancient Indians of the Southwest), and the more advanced 
studies by SUverberg (Home of the Red Man) and TerreU (Amer- 
ican Indian Almanac). 

Modem Life and Problems 

It is possible for English teachers and their students to read 
Indian legends, poetry, and oratory or the life of Black Elk with- 
out any understandmg of the problems of modem Indians. They 
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can even read N. Scott Momaday's story of Abel (House Made of 
Dawn) as that of a single disturbed Indian, without really appre- 
ciating the inagpitude of an Indiian's problems in a white sppiety. 
Buir if we truly believe that one aim of teaching the humanities is 
thfe development of a more sensitive human being, then we must 
■ develop the fullest possible understanding of the modem Indian's 
problems in many areas— education, health (physical and mental), 
land rights, and civil rights. 

The younger reader can gain understanding of modem Indian 
Kfe 'through the many books that picture the everyday life of a 
moderji Indian child or tribe, usually in the form of a photograph- 
ic essay. These books do not treat Indian problems in detail, yet 
they often give glimpses ot the conflict between white and Indian 
values and the attempts to keep the old culture and language alive. 
An unusual book fpr elementary students ''that is somewhat 
different in approach is Marcia Keegan's The Taos Indians and 
Their Sacred Blue Lake, which takes an in-depth look at a current 
land struggle in New Mexico. 

For the older reader, the works of Indian schollrs who have 
studied tribal problems are especially useful. The history of the 
acculturation of the Indian and the resulting problems are clearly 
described by an Indian anthropologist, D'Arcy McNickle, in In- 
dians and Other Americans, in collaboration with Harold E. Fey, / 
a white writer. Vine Deloria, Jr., a Sioux, presents the Indian's 
views of many, aspects of the white world in his best seller, Custer 
Died for Your Sins. In We Talk, You Listen he suggests prinqiples 
from Indian values and philosophy that might well be adopted by 
the United States to solve problems of ecology, inflation, and 
imperialism. In Native Americans: The New Indian Resistance, 
Williaiti Meyer, a Cherokee, presents a history of the Indian 
resistailce movement, in which he has actively participated. In The 
Everlasting Sky, Gerald Vizenor, a Chippewa, describes interviews 
Mith successful young Chippewas in which they discuss their lives 
and their feelings about the white world in which they have made 
their mark. ^..5^. 

Music, Arts, and Crafts ^fl • 

The wholeness and onenje^ of the Indians' life is never'more 
apparent than in their arwiftd music. They did not ask themselves, 
as modem people do, wBiether they had talent in these areas. 
I " Every Indian was a musician and artist. They sang at their work— 
whether fishing, hunting, or preparing food— and song and dance 
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were a vital part of their religious ceremonies. They sang about 
love, and they sang and danced ^or health, for a vision of liffj, and 
before going to war. 

Unlike modems; Indians did not separate the arts from the 
crafts. Some of their finest design is found in utilitarian objects 
such M pottery and rugs. Indians of the Northwest decorated their 
fighting knives with iron and ivory and their fish clubs with 
carvings. Some of the most elaborate color and design is found in 
objects associated virith religious ceremonials: the kachinas and 
sand painting of the Southwest, the masks of the Iroquois, and the 
totem poles of the Northwest. Some art was meant to help pre- 
serve historical records— for example, the Sioux Winter Counts and 
perhaps the.ancient rock: art foundin many regions. 

To the Indians, art and music were not luxuries intended mainly 
for the well-to-do. TJhey made their art and their musical in^ 
struments from the materials at hand. Although some might be 
'better sand painters or night chanters than others, all Indians made 
music and art. 

Many of the books in this section aire liberally illustrated with 
drawings, photographs, and paintings, making them suitable for a 
wide range of interests and abilities, and fas^inatmg to all ages. 



How to Us^^^ Bibliography^ 

The books in this WWiography are listed in ^phabetical order by 
\ author's name and are arranged into sevea groups according to 
subject-matter. Each group jis subdivided on the basis of the books' 
sWtability (in reading level or content or both) for readers of 
eliwneritary school age, junior high school, or senior hi|^ school 
and adult. Books for elementary sclfiool readMs acre further cat- 
egonzed into those for primary (grades I-78) or intermediate 
(graoes \4-6). Admittedly, reading levels\arp difficult to assess, 
and tnose indicated here are intended onlyWiguides. 

PublisnersV names have b€en abbreviated ^cording to the key 
irtclu<!M hi the Directory of Publishers. Thti^ publication date is the 
date or the particular edition being reviewed. Other editions of 
the book may be available, and comments made here should be 
applicable to those unless, of course, the b^ok has undergone re- 
vision. Some of Jhe books are out of print bjut have been included 
because of their merit, and, because they | may be available in 
libraries or may be reprinted/ . ] 
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Each, annotation gives a brief summary of the book, mentioning 
in general its good points and its drawbacks, if any. Usually there 
is information about the author's experiences, knowledge of the 
subject, or general background if this seems relevant. Sometimes 
there is a cross-reference to ibiother book located elsewhere in the 
bibliography, with. the section title given in parentheses. Books 
that have been cited in bibliographie's compiled by. various Indian 
authorities carry notations to that effect. Names of these sources 
are abbreviated in the annotation but are fully listed in the Criteria 
for Selection section. 

Some annotations conclude with critical -comment from other 
reviewers. The date given for the source of the review may be at 
•varian'Se with the publication- date of the bogk because the critic 
h«4 access to a different edition, but this phould not affect the 
substance of the comment. 

Users of the bibliography may be a bit disconcerted by the 
variation in spelling of 4he names of spme Indian ^bes. The 
practice in each annotation has been to follow the spelling used 
by the author of that particular book. 
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Baylor, Byrd. An^ It Is Still That Way: Legends Toldi&y Amona 
IndianChUdren.Scribner 1976, Primary. , " 

Arizona Indian schoolchildreh; retell in their own words forty- 
one legends about the bejlinning of the world— a* time when 
animal*, talked like people, ferocious monifiters were slain, and 
>• goda, cbunseled the human race. The tales are divided into 
categories: Why Animals i<^e' the Way They Are, Why Our 
World is, I4ke It Is, Greaiff Troubles and Great Heroes, People 
, Can Turii into Any thing JBMher Coyote, and There Is Magiq. 
All Arouhd Us. The stc^tellers affirm their continuity with 
the past and convey the timelessn% of the legends, by ending 
them with "It can happen like that now," or "And it is, still that 
^ way.** J. 

**the book is an «xcel||ht opportunity to see just how im- 
portant the environmenl^as to N^ve Americans** {Interra- 
cH^/Boofes for Child^ Bulktin 8, no. 8:13, 1977). 

Belting, Natalia. Our Fii|;her8 Had. Powerful Songs. Illus. Laszlo 
KtfBinyi. Dutton 1974. Intermediate, 

A compilatlton of the poetry of miany Indian groups, including 
Apache, Kwakiutl, M^dan,«nd Navajo. The rhythmic power' 
of thegp pfl/opldv has been captured in the unusually sensitiy§ in[i- 
" ages of songs. /niey deal with aspects of the Indian way of life 
■^ch as birth, detfth, months, seasons, and ceremonies, including 
rainmaking, harvest, healing, and blessing. On^ example is the 
song of thf! Sick Moon ceremony which telW of bathing, water 
iports, fp6,t races, arfd jokes, and of effbrts to cure the pdUor of 
Vne. daytime moon. Delidate drawing^ in shades of gray further 



enh^ce the-poetry. 



Beltii)g, Natalia. Whirlwind Is a Ghost Dtocing. Illus. Leo Dillon' 
-^andDianeDiilon. Dutton 1974. Intermediate. . . ' - 

jiThis book.tipnfljnslnany eximples oi^jthe.rich, ViVid imagery of 
North Araerisan Indian lit<>ature: The Thompsbn River Indians 

I. ■ «. ■ * I, n 
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believe that the moon smokes ft pipe and; thiet'^ clouds are the 
smoke; the Iroquois say t£ifit Dew Eagle carries a bowl of water 
OQ his bacjk and breads, cooling dew oyer the 4iot eaHh; the\ 
Bella Coola describe Earth-Maker's eyc^la^es as sunraiyi^hkiing 
\ throu^ dusty air; to the Indians . pf Taos Pueblo> the stars ;^e 
'nightbirdr with bright breasts like the himimingbiitl's. llie an- 
cient lore of many other tribes is indude^'in tbi? Collection, 
which can ^e enjoyed l}y all ages. The illusira^ioiijft, iit pasfela 
tod acrylics combined with glaze^^ ^re authentic Indian motifs. ^ ^ 

Bernstein, Margery, and Janet Kobrin, retold by/goypt» Goes 
\ Hunting for Fire: A California In4ian Myth; Illas/^d Hefferv 
^ nan, Scribnwr 1974, Primary. , ^ ^ v^V , 

The Yana Indiaris of northeastem California first tola this stoiy,^ 
, which begins' jvith a world devoid of fire, makjiig ^e animids 

extremely coldMn the winter. Wolf, who is a ve)y wise chief, 
" sugigdsts tl}4t someone go in quest-of fpe; ,Whetr Coy ote's p)ans^ 

fail, five other aiSimals are chosen t0 niake the search; Wolf, the 

leader; Fox, who is fast and clever; San^iper,' who can fly; 

^fofo, bepause he can see in ther dlark; and Weasel, because he 

can move- without a Abund. Their fittenipt to steal fire from the 
People and their failure, ^ sprite of the good work of 

Spide^, make this ah interesting legend. 

Be*thsteinf ,Mfurgeiy,\and*JaQi^ retold Iby. Egi^^^amyr: 

A Califomia Indian Myth. lUus. l^d Heffemani Scribner 1974. 
Primwx. : ; . " ^ ; ^ ^ , 

: This myth of the k^idulndiaiis of Csdifornia ^escribes the ^re^v 
^tioir of the isarth. At a tim« wh^|i Wter iif everywhere^^iurth 
V Namer desc^nd^ from the slcy a roj)€rQf fjlathenr, landi]^g on ^ 
the raftwhere furtle is^ffot^ift^v Because JS^i^ Maihef has feomie 
from tni^vilky^^^ he is magic and asks him to n^ak^ 

4]ry l^d. Tlird^^s instructed to dive^to^e bottoj|».ol the water 
and bring back someleaiftihi/i^th Ed^ }l«mer rolls into aJjall 
that grows larger and larger and f inallj^ becoMtes th^oxtjd; Etnii^ 
tually Earth Namer ^hows the jluh its place in the sky, puts up 
the stars^ and finally creffles''peogl9 luid* animals. C^ldlike 
sketches Ulustrate the. story, v . ^ ^ 

^ . ■ ^ I . ^ 
Bemsteii^ Margery, and Janet jflKrin, retold by. How the Sun' 

Made4r>Promise and Kept It: A Canadian Indian Myth. IllUs. Ed 

^ Heffeman. Scribner 1974. Primary.^ * ^ • 

T^e^Bungee Indians in Caniyla like to tell this stoiy to explain 
the beaver's jippearance. Lqng ago, the sun went.wherever he 
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' chose and sel^diBf'visited the earth, leaving it dark and cold* The' 
gQd WBese-kg-jak thought of a plan to capture the sun in -a net 

- si that the earth would be warm— much to the sorrow of every- 
one, for it then became much too hot* -The myth tells how 
Weese-ke-jak made a pact to free the sun, if it would come just 
close enough to earth to warm it daily* fieaver/the only bnimal 
who would br^ve the heat to gnaw through the net and free the 
sun, stiU has a scorched, furless tail as an emblem of his ordeal* 

Bernstein, Margery, and Janet Kqbrin, retold by* The Summer 
Maker: An Ojibway Indian Myth, Illus* Anne Burgess* ScribnBr 
1977* Primary* 

^ T|iis Ojibway myth is ahput the creation^of summer* All ihe ani- 
' mals are accustomed to winter and liave never experienced the 
other seasons, but'ii^y remembet ancient stories when the 
wihds Were warm and th6 ^arth was^een* A fisher named Ojeeg 
lives on the shores ot an icy lake tod, because of his fur coat, is 
oblivious to the cold and sn6w* His son, however, wants to be- 
come a g^eat hunter and dislikes cold weather because he is 
unsuccessful in hunting and always comes home shivering and' 
Coveted with snow* Ojeeg asks his friends Ottef, Beaver, Lynx, 
and Wolverinp to go in search of summer and finally,, thanks to 
a p'Swerful spirit called a manitou, they are successful* Tlie 
black and white pen sketches add to the myth*s clarity* 

/**The story as retold remaintf authentic and holds the reader's 
attention* The, black-and-white illustrations are also quite gooci** 
{Interracial Books for Children ^^^lletin 8, no. 8: 14-15, 1977)* ^ 

Bierhorst, John, editor. The Ring in, the Prairie* Illus* Leo Dillon 
and Diane Dillon* Dial 1976* Primary* 

A retelling of a Shawnee tegertd of the TcreationTof birds* When 
Waup(pe, or White Hawk, discovers^ strange circle in the remote 
part tHe forest, he hides jhiimself nearly. i||^th(g tall grass* A 
basket desceiids from the sky and twelW sisters emerge and 
begin to dance* White Hawk becomes intrigu^ with tHe young*^ 
est sist^^ changes himselt into a mouse and captures lier, and 
she becomes his wife* A son is born but White Hawk*s wife 
longs to return to her father* Eventually all three return to the 
* sky, taking wilh them the tails, feet, and wings of every beauti- 
. ful and unusual bird or animal* All the people choose some part, 
^ and become ahimals and birds* Waupee and his family become 
white hawks and descend to earth where they are tipnd today* ^ 
*This lovely legend is exquisitely illustrated by tl\e Dillons' 
with cut-paper collage'* {Elementary English 47:10^6, Novem- 
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hex 1970). "Stylized, dramatic, colorful big drawings. . . , A, 
subtle irony tints the surprisingly happy ending" (Cftrttt^an Sci- 
ence Mon/tor 62:19, 21,November 1970). 

Campbell, Maria. Little Badger and the Fire Spirit. Illus. David 
Macijigan. McClelland 1977. Primary. 

Aahsinee> a young Indian girl, is visiting her grandparents in 
present-day Alberta. As the grandfather tells an ancient story, 
the book returns to the days when*the earth was young and the 
people and animals all spoke one language. Little Badger, the 

. blihd- boy, is befriended by the wise and gentle Grey Coyote 
and asks him to find a way to keep warm when the weather is 
feezing. Grey Coyote admits that there is a way but it is dan- 

. nerous, for the Fire Spirit is guarded by four strange creatures- 
Mountain Goat, Mountain Lion, Grizzly Bear, and Rattlesnake. 
Little Badger's words and actions win the confidence of the 
animals, illustrafing the power of the spirit of peace and brother- 
hood. The illustrations portray both the present life of Ashsinee 
and the bygone days of the legend. 

Caswell, Helen, retold by. Shadows from the Singing House: 
Eskimo Folk Tales. Illus. Robert Mayokok. C E TutUe 1968. 
• Intermediate. . 

" In the ancient diy's, Eskimo folk ts^- filled w^th enchanting^ 
magic and strange spells sung in the Singing IHouse. This 

' collection of authentic legfei^s contains stories of why the ra- 
ven's feathdrs are black, the -^ins of fog, and the guillemots, 
and how a wicked mother was* turned mto a narwhal. One tale 
features Qalutaligssuaq **who likes to eat children who make 
too much noise." The*fanciful black and white sketches are by 
an Eskimo artist. 

Chaffee, Allen, adapter. The Stoixof Hiawatha. Illus. Armstrong 
Sperry. Rahdom 1951. Primary. 

An adaptation t)f* "Hiawatha," including prose and excerpts 
firom Longfellow's poem. In the beginning, Gitche Manito, 
mighty god to the Indians, calls many tribes and pleads with 
them to live in peace. Hiawatha i^ends his childhood with his 
grandmother, Ndkomis, and learns the language and secre^ of 
thej>ird8 and animals. As he grows into manhood he sets out to 
pMnish MudJiekeewis for wronging his mother, and eventually 
Wiitp|6< |^md of Minnehaha, the lovely daughter of the Arrow- 
Mi^ ii^miaMl of the Dakotahs. The story ends with the 
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coming of the whites and Hiawatha's departure '\ . . into the 
fiery aunset, ^ .J. into ti^e purple vapors, \. • into the dusk of 
evening/i ^ . , 

Clymer, TheodoVe- Four Comers of the Sky* Illus. -Marc Brown* 
Uttle 1975. Primary. 

An anthology of Native American poem*, chants, and oratory 
collected and translated by Henry SchoA^raft in the nmeteenth 
century and later by Densmore^and others. History is portrayed 
through the text, tribal art, and symbolism. The themes vary 
from despair to hope and provide understanding of many Indian 
nations. Several poems describe the Ghost Dance religion and 
the hopelessness of Indians who were forced onto reseni^ations. 

Compton, Margaret. American Indian Fairy Tales. lUus. Lorence F. 
Bjorklund. Dodd 1971. Intermediate. * ^ 

A new format for a collection of well-known Indian legends 
originally published in 1895. Thp tales were taken from material 
collected by government researchers during the 1870s and 1880s 
before many of thfe tribes were confined to reservations, and the 
settings range from the Pacific Coast to the Midwest prairies and 
the New England hills. The highly imaginative and often exci- 
. tirig stories describe clever giants and ghost spirits who perform 
feats of magic, and there are many details of Indian beliefs and 
ways of life. The artist has prpvided a significant introduction 
and striking illustrations. 

Crompton, Anne Eliot, retold by. The Winter Wife: An AbenaKi 
Folktale, lUus. Robert Andrew Parker. Little 1975. Interme- 
diate. ^ 

In this retelling of an Abenaki folktale, anTndiari hunter, alone 
in the cold, traps animals for their pelts and meat. One day he 
follows a young cow moose, who turns into a young squaw and 
becomes his winter wife." Although she warns him^not to 
marry when he returns to his people in the spring, the hunter 
' takes a summer wife and the ensuing, suspense-filled events hold 
the reader's interest to the last page. The soft-hued ink and wash 
illustrations add to the sense of rayjS^.ery. > - - . ^ 

DeArmond, Dale Burlison. Ra^en: A Collection of Woodcuts. 
Alaska Northwest l^JSwJntermediate. 

This most unusual collection of Tikgit legends is one of rqfe 
beauty. The storiei^^ brief and to the point, in the style that 
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m old tljngit would use, and their hero is Raven, who often 
appears as a trickster, Illustrated by woodblodc prints that 
were inspired by the Indians of the Northwest Coast but do not 
attempt to duplicate their art. 

Erdoes, Richard, transcriber and editor. The Sound of Flutes and 
^ Other Indian Legends. HIus. Paul Goble. Pantheon 1976. Inter- 
mediate. 

The author draws upon his manV years of listening to Indian 
storytellers for the legends in this volume, which are mostly 
Sioux although a few are Cheyenne, Gros Ventre, or Crow. 
^ The introduction discusses the variety of legends and the ways 
in which they were told. The title piece tells how the first 
Siyotarika or flute came into existence and h6w it was used in 
courting. Other stories, some of which are humorous, describe 
"How the Crow Came to Be Black,^' "The End of the Worid," 
and "How the Sioux Nation Came into Beauty." 

."Illustrator Qoble has succeeded in capturing the legends* 
beauty and dignity in his artwork, which is surpasSied in quality 
only by the editor's thoughtful way of compiling the stories" 
{Interracial. Books for Children Bulletin 8, nos. 6,7:33, 1977). 

'Field, Edward, translator and^ditor. Eskimo Songs and Stories, 
nius. Kiakshuk and Pudlo. Sey Lawr. Delacorte 1973. Inter- 
mediate. * 

Translations of Netsilik Eskimo sohgs and stories ori^nal^ 
recorded by the Danbh explorer Knud Rasmussen on his fifth 
Thule expedition. Selected poems reflect the Eskimos' daily life 
in a harsh land "cut off from the surrounding world by ice-fiUed 
seas and enormous trackless wastes." Others de4 with family 
life, animals, food, hunger, and death. A valuable addition to 
Eskimo literature, enhanced by stone cuts in black and shades 
of blue. 

Fox, Mary Loii (translator Melvina Corbiere). Why the Beaver 
Has a Broad Tail. nius. Martin Panamick. Highway Bk 1974. 
Primary. 

In tl^is legend the beaver^cks the muskrat hito lending him his 
. flat tail, because he likeslhe beautiful splashing sound it makes, 
and then refuses to return the tail in spite of the muskrat's 
pleasJ Based on a story told by Susan Enosse of Mantoulin 
Island, with an Ojibwe translation. The black and white illustra- 
tions are typical of OJibwe art. 
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Harris, Christie, Mouse Woman and the MiScJuef^MakeMr Illlws, 
Douglas Tait, Atheneum 1977. Intermediate. - 

These Northwest Indian legends come frbxn the land bf tot^m 
poles, where people fish and hunt in summer and.feiqist and tell 
"^stories in their great houses in the winter/These tales are about^ 
Mouse Woman, a namauk or supernatural being, who is always 
trying to *eep order between other namauks and the people. 
Resorting to tact more than trickery, she intervenes in the^ 
affairs of a gi*edy porcupine Tiunter, a rejected isuitor, and a 
wif6 held captive by the head of the Killer Whales. There are 

, several black and white illustratidns. 

# ■ .-•^ \ 

Harris, Christie. Once More upon a Totem. lUus. Douglas Tait.' 
Atheneum 1973. Intermediate. ». 

The Indians of the N6rth>yest Coastv-the Tlingit, Haida, Tsim- 
shian, and Kwakiutl-^hare Hiese great stories. During the long 
winter nights, great feasts *cailed pptlatches were held, fine gifts 
y^exe given, special occasions we^e celebrated, and the best 
stories were told. The three stories in this book are: **The Prince 
Who Was Taken Away 'by ♦the Salmon,*', which' explores the 
mystery of the Pacific salmonHheir disappearance and return 
to the rivers of the West; **Raven Traveling," featuring an Indian 
trickster who, in^this Tsimshian version, is an incurable glutton; 
and **Gho8t Story,'* which deals with the natural pattern of life 
and death and the Indian view of the spirit world and life after 
death. The reader is helped to understand the reasons for the 
stories and the nature of the storytellers and their listeners. 
Authentic blaipk and white symbolic illustratl6ns. 

**Mrs. Harris has done justicfe to these imaginative tales, 
beautifully transcribing them" {About Indians, p. 65). 

Heady^, Eleanor B. Sage Smoke: Tales of the Shoshoni-Bannock 
^ Indians, TUus. Arvis Stewart. Follett 1973. Intermediate. 

A noted ftrfklorist has compiled tales which she heard from 
.."Shoshoni-Bannock storytellers at Fort Hall Reservation in 
Idiaho. These stories describe an ancient world very different 
. from today*s. Becalise there is water everywhere, Bambooka the 
mufkrat brings mud from the bottom of the sea ^o that Apa, 
the great Father of all, can roll it and dry it to make it into the 
earth. Other legends explain how the beaver and the coyote got 
*tjieir characteristic features and how Koat the crow brought nut 
tr^^mto the Shoshoni^ country by dropping seeds stolefi frdm 
the geese. Illustrated with black and white pictures. 
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Hodges, Margaret. The Fire Bringer: A Paiute Indian Legend. Illus. 
Peter Pamall. Little 1972. Primary. 

One of the best of many stories about the origin of fire. Coyote, 
firiend and counselor of the human race, and his young Paiute 
companion help the people steal fire from the spirits at Fire 
Mountain. After many difficulties they succeed in bringing 
warmthto the world. The colorful vocabulary and vivid illustra- 
^tions mkke this a dramatic book. 

••Simply written and faittiful to the spirit of the tale" {About 
Indians^ p. 68)* 

Houston, James. Kiviok's Magic Joiumey: An Eskimo Legend* 
nius. by author. Atheneum 1973. Primary. ^ 

One of the best-known stories about the folk hero Kiviok, 
whose exciting adventures are recounted by Eskimos from 
Greenland to Alaska. In thi^ tale Kiviok takes beautiful Kungo 
for his ¥dfe. Her white feather coat is snatched by a wicked 
raven while she bathes in the lake with her sisters, who turn into 
snow geese and soar into the sky, leaving Kungo behmd. For 
seven years she lives happily with Kiviok mdi their two children 
but one day the wicked raven comes and takes Kungo and the 
children away. The reAt of this fast-moving story tells "liow 
Kiviok sets out on a journey to rescue them. 

Hoiiiitcm, James, editor. Songs of the Dream People: Chants and 
Images from the Indians and Eskimos of North America* ^lus. 
by editor. Atheneum 1972. Intermediate. 

The author-artist says, •*! had the l\xck to live a good part of my 
life neqr the Ojibwa people. I sometimes fished and gatjhered 
wild rice with l^em. They were a strong link with the past: they* 
helped me to shape my future.** Later he^^speflt-^welve years 
with Eskimos. This is a comprehenst^ (/onection of chants and 
images of tribes from the Eastern Woodland, Central Plains, 
Northwest Coast, and Eskimo coi^try, including information 
about the songs, the significance of dreams, md the use of 
secret terms, masks, and other artifacts. Illustrations are on 
every page. - y • 

••Selective uses of these poemf is recommended for soicial 
studies^ enrichment and literature classes at the grade school and 
secondary levSr* {About Indians, pp. 76-77); 
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Jagendorf, M. A. Kwi-na the Eagle and Other Indian Tales. Illus* 
Jack Endewelt Silver 1967. Intermediate. 

A colorful, well-researched book containing tales of heroism, 
song, dance, festival, and faith, from the Ojibwa, Algonquin, 
Menotninee, Tuscarora, Cherokee, Seneca, ' Biloxi, Quapaw, 
Penobscot, Zuni, Comanche, Navaho, Sia, Ute, and Indians of 
Labrador and Texas. The tales deal with animals, tricksters, 
monsters, the origin "of com, the creation of the world, and 
folk heroes such as Gluskdb^, a Penobscot, and Manabus, a 
Menominee. 

<» 

Jones, Hettie, adapter. Coyote Tales. lUus. Louis Mofsie. HR&W 
1974. Intermediate. 

These four Indian legends, displaying the many facets of the 
Coyote character, are adaptations from the Assiniboin, Dakota, 
and Skidi Pawnee, and resemble legends of the^Blackfeet, Crow^ 
Cree, Arapaho, and otheft. Coyote, a nomad, trickster, and 
four-legged buccaneer, has the charm of a likable animal and 
the complexity of a human being- He usually appears in the lore 
of the Great Plains tribes as an old man or a coyote, but also has 
the power to change himself into other forms. He^ often amuses 
himself by getting into trouble, usually for the purpose of trick- 
ing another out of food. In these four stories. Coyote outwits 
the thief who has stolen summer, matches wits with Fox, tricks 
ft young girl, and conquers a man-eating monster. The illustra- 
' tions reflect the artist's Hopi and Winnebago ancestry. 

Jones, Hettie, adapter. Longhouse Winter: Iroquois Transformii- 
tion Tales. lUus. Nicholas Gaetano. HR&W 1972, Intermediate. 

A collection *of Ir6quois transformation tales, which were told 
only in wintertime. They were not told in other seasons because 
it was feared that passing animals, intrigued by the legends, 
might linger and then fail to find their winter homes when the 
snow fell-ittor were they told even in secret, for a bird or bug 
might possibly be listening. These four stories are about a 
young chieftain v/h^Jut^^otnes a robin; a beautiful princess who 
becomes a fish; wiT dancers who become rattlesnakes; ^d 
woodland animals who restore a hunter to life. The watercolor 
drawings have been well researched and add to the mood of 
the book. - • • 
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Jones, Hettie, compUer The Trees Stand Shining: Poetry of the 
HijiNorth American Indians, Illus. Robert Andrew Parken Dial 
197:t :^ntennediate. 

These songs firom many Indian tribes include lullabies, prayei^, 
short stories, and war chants. Part of an ancient oral tradition, 
they were not translated or recorded until the n^eteenth cen- 
tury. In only a few lines th^y reveal a profound love of natuief 
and a depth of wisdom, lUukrations are full-color paiiifmgs by 
a 1970 Caldecott Medal rumiOT-up. X|ted amonjj .American ^ 
Library Association Notable Chiiaien^Bd<>lw, 1971;-Sc/ioa/ * 
Library Journal Best Books of the Year, 1^71, ^a^d Child Study 
AssociationBooksof the Year, i971. 

"A celebration of the world an<J all its elementsXthrpuglj 
Indian eyps" (Library Journal 96:1781, 15^May,197l\ \'Ther 
Treei Stand Shining is an impressionistic collage 6f Nprthj Amer- 
ican Indian songs, chants and* Itillabies that minqlr^'cliniates of 
the heart as well as of the natural world. . . yRo^en Andrew 
P4urker's illustrations are mythical and melli^mwi^ / . A hand- 
somely designed and spacious book" {Neuff^otk -Times Book 
Review, 27 June 1971, p. 8), **ThA poems selected here are 
beautiful translations, concise and clear, and evocative of an 
Indian world view'' {About Indians, p. 79). 

McD^rmott, Beverly Brodsky. Sedna: An Eskimo Myth. Illus. «by 
author. Viking Pr 1975. Primary. 

The Inuit people, living in the Arctic, wastes, are hungry one 
.* 'J cold, dark winter. Sedna, the mother of all sea animals, has 
, . 'Withheld the people^S food because they have not honpred Jier 
V , as they 'should have. Angakok, the man of magic, is summoned 
and persuaded to ask for Sedna's mercy. After Angakok goes 
into a trance, Sedna speaks through him, telling tl\e people of 
^^:4ie has been deceived by a cunning bird find abandoned by 
l||ir|lkther, and promising them food if they will help her. Illus- 
tii^d with pen and brush in tones of indigo and violet. 

McDermott, Gerald, adapter. Arrow to the Sim: A Pueblo Indian 
Tale. nius. by adapter. Viking Pr 1974. Primary. 

Inspired by traditional Pueblo designs, McDermott usef geo- 
metric, highly stylized forms and warm, earthy colors to iUus*- 
trate a Pueblo Indian legend. A boy, searching for his father, is 
transformed into an arrow and sent to the Lord of the Sun. To 
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prove "that he is the sun^s child, the boy undergoes four trials, 
and then returns tp earth to bring the spirit of the sun to the 
people. Bold illustrations appear on every page. Awarded the 
Caldecott Medal in 1975. 

Maher, Ramona. Alice Yazzie's Ye». Illus. Stephen GammelL 
Coward 1977. Intermediate. 

The changing world a^ feelings of Alice Yazzie, an eleven-year- 
old Navsgo girl, are portrayed thrpugh twelve free-verse poemS 
that describe the everyday joys and sorrows in her life. She 
shelters a lamb from the January cold, misses her home during a 
school trip to Disneyland, pays to see a mangy buffalo in a 
small eage, and cares for the coyote pup of a friend who has 
died. Underlying the poems is a deep rtgard for the Navajo way 
of life and there is a sadness because some traditional values 
are changing~tU5 when Alice and her grandfather see Black 
Mountain, a Navago holy place, being strip-mined for coal. 

Marriott, Alice, compOer. Winter-Telling Stories. Illus. Richard 
Cuffari. T Y Crowell 1969. Intermediate. 

Here are some of the wise and humorous Saynday legends from 
the Kiowa tribe.lti the **Saynday-Does-Good Stories,*' Saynday 
brings the sun tcf his people and regulates its heat and light; he 
turns himself into a puppy to bring the buffalo to the Indians; 
punishes the deer, who killed people with their sharp teeth, by 
filing their teeth so they can eat only grass and leaves. In the 
**Saynday-Makes-Trouble Stories," Saynday gets stuck in a buf- 
falo skull and learns to stay home and mind his own business; 
Coyote tricks Saynday out of a pot of prairie dog soup; and the 
reader learns how the bobcat got his spots. See also Saynday 's 
Peojjdf: The Kiowa Indians and the Stories They Told by the 
same author (Junior Myth). 

Martinson, David. Mai^^bozho and the Bullrushes. Illus. John 
Peyton. Duluth Indian Education Advisory Committee, 1976. 
Primary. * 

Part of an Indiaiirspimaojced^education^ series that introduces, 
younger readers to ChippeWa legends and culture* The tales of 
Manabozho were told by Chippewas in ihterviews with the 
author, which he tape^recordedw^ Illustrationii are by an Indian 
painter. \^ * 
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Newcomb, Franc Johnson (editor Lillian Harvey). Navj^o Bird 
Tale^ Told by Horteen Qah (Dhee. Illus. Na-Ton-Sa-Ka. Theos 

Hse 197(). Intermediate. 
These authentic folk tales preserve the flavor of Nav^o lore and 
customs. Some df the stories tell why the hummingbird haa 

• many colors,Vhy the mourning dove's song is sad, and why the 
mockingbird sings the songs of other birds. The illustrations are 
by Na-Ton-Sa-Ka (Harry Walters), a Navajo artist. 



Pamali, Peter. The Great Fish, Illus. by author. Doubleday 191^ 
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sits at his grandfather's feet, enjoying the friendship and 
love of the man who tells him so many stories.. The Warmth of 
/ the old cabin, in contra8t to the cold weather outside, provides 
, 4 the ideal setting for another story. This time Three Featjiers 
i^^Xelh of the silver salmon, the King of the Fish, who save the 
.-'Northwest Indians from starvation. The black and whit^draw- 
j|hg8 add to the story . 

Rockwell,. Anti, retolcf'by. The' Dancing Stats: v An Iroquoi^ 
Legend. Illus.by author. T Y Cro^ 1972. Primary. 

This moving Jtroquois legend explains the origin of the familiar 
con8tellatioii;^^he Pleiades. Seven little, Ipdian brothWwho loye: 
to play and Since in the deep for<ist are lured by the moon to 
dance up into the sky. OAly the smallest boy is able to escape 
by running as fast aS he can, with the bright star he is wear^^g 
making a shining trail behind him. He hear* his mother's calls 
'and falls to earth, making the kind of hole ajptw makes when it 
falls. When the mother weeps for her fall6n st?r, her warm tears 
cause a little green shoot to spring up and itegrows into a tall 
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special gift of red com, asking only in return that they live to- 
gether peacefully. But the Tuscarora failed to comply with the 

• request irid fou^t among their neighbors, thus causing the com 
toiiim white. 

Sleator, William, iietold b^. the Angry Moon. lUus. Blair Lent. 

• Idttle I97O. t>tiinary. 

; A liea^jful retdling of a Tlingit legend. Because a little girl, 
Lapowinsa, laughs' kt thtf moon's face she is spirited away to 
the sky t£ a prisoner. When Lupan, her playmate, realizes what 
has happened he shoots arrows at a star and they form a ladder, 
enabling him ta rescue the girl. The large, full-color illusjtrations 
are based oH Tlingit motifs. A 1971 Caldecott Medal Honor 
' ]|ook. . V . . 

^J- "WhiilB this js a ^children's book, it is rendered worthwhile 
reacting for adults ai well by its relatively mature prose and its 
' C!pi(ir5tul an4 beautifully stylized illustrations" {About IndiaM, 
^. p.29), ■ ' 
•3 ■ 

Squire, Roger,' retold by. Wizards and Wampum: Legends of the 
Iroquois. Dlus. Charles Keeping. Abelard 1972. intermediate. 

An unusual^ collection of Iroquois legends, adapted especially 
r f{>5 childrenT The first tale introduces Feather Toes as the wise 
and <5lever storyteller who trades his stories for com. He tricks 
, Panther into believing that he and his father are wizaMs and 
jgnjoy being eaten by other animals because they keep warm and 
• cozy in the stomachs of the animals while causing them, distress, 
.'other tales deal with stone giante and other strange and Wonder- 
ful creatures. The illustrations add excitement and humor. , 

"The tales are full of action and are highly imaginative" 
{About Indians, p. 9S). ^ 

Toye, William, retold by. The Loon's Necklace, nius. Elizabeth 
Cleaver. Oxford U Pr 1977. Primary. 

A Tsimshian legend about a young Indian boy who helps his 
' blind father kill a bear by guiding his bow and arrow. Tricked 
out of the meat by ah old hag, the blind man visits the Loon, 
— who* is w ise and magic a l, and pleads fo r the resturatiou of his 
sight 80 that he can feed his starving family. He is told to hold 
onto the bird, and together they dive into the lake twice, where- 
' upon the blind man regains his sight. In gratitude he tosses 
« his shell necklace to the buxl and it falls on the Loon's neck, 
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' leaving-beautiful white markings wherever the .shells touch the 
black feathers. Illustrated with paper coUages, paper cutouts, 
and linocuts. . ' 

Wood, Nancy. Many Winters: Pro^ and Poetry of the Pueblos. 
Illus. Frahk Howell. Doubleday 1974. Intermediate. 

The wisdom of venerable old people of the Pueblo Indians is 
recorded in poems and prose, giving many interpretations of 
the Indian way of life. Topics include the beauty of nature, the 
acceptance 9f the* circle of life, buffalo-hunting customs, the 
. values of a good simple life, and religious beliefs. Th? writing 
demonstrates the importance of roots ^o these Indians and their 
desperate struggle to keep them alive. The subject of aging is 
treated sympathetically. Illustrated with portraits by a noted 
painter who is deeply interested in the contemporary Indian. 

Junior High ' ^ - 

Allen, Terry, editor. Arrows Four: Prose and Poetry by Young . 
AmeHcan Indians. WSP 1974. ^ 

A collection of prize-winning prose and poetry by participants 
in a four-year creative writing project begun in 1968 by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. Originally intended to give American 
Indian high school students extra opportunities to write and 
their teachers some training in the craft of writing, the project 
"spread from nine secondary schools to twenty-seven secondary 
and fourteen elementary 'schools. The pieces were originally' . 
published in an annual called Arrow. 

Allen, Terry, editor. 'The Whispering Wind: Poetry by Young 
. American Indians. Doubleday 1972. 

The young poets represented in this volume all spent ^ year or 
mow in the writing program directed hy Allen at the Institute 
of American Indian: Arts at Santa Fe, New Mexico. Many of the 
poets' names have since appeared in other publications, among 
them Grey Cohoe, Alonzo Lopez, Janet Campbell, Ronald 
. Rog c ra, and Em e r s on Blae kherse^ Mitchell. The poems express 
emotions that stem from the writers' varied Indian backgrounds, 
and from etperiences shared by other twentieth century youth, 
including attitudes toward the Vietnam War and urban blight. 
Short biographical sketches of the writers are given. , 
"Most students wUl want this on their private shelves" (Pee 
Brown, New York Times Book Review, pt. 2, 5 November 1972, / 
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p. 80w). "This book is an excellent collection' of poems which 
will be thoroughly enjoyed by young people. Recommended" 
{About Indiansy l\f>). - < 

Bierhorst, John, editor. In the Trail of the Wind: American Indian 
Pofoit and Ritual Orations. Dell 1975. . 

Translated from more than forty Indian languages of North and 
South America, this collection contains creation songs, battle 
songs, lovb lyrics, orations, prayers, dreams, and incantations. 
. Many selections come from rituals of birth, love, war, and death; 
others express themes of the Indian's love of nature, the fore- 
shadowing of conquest, the j^esiifltant despair, and visions of a 
new life. The translators were recognized authorities such as 
Frank Russell, Paul Radin, Daniel "G. Brinton, AHce Fletcher, 
^and Frances Densmore. Includes explanatory notes, a list of 
sources, a glossary of tribes, cultures, and languages, and an in- 
troduction containing a brief history of'Indian life from pre- 
historic times to the present. Illustrated with period engravings. 

"An excellent book which opens up study in an area of 
literature previously not thoroughly explored" (About Indians, 
p. 126). 

De Angulo, Jaime. Indian Tales. Illus. by author. Hill & Wang 
1962. 

The author is a professional linguist, amaleur anthropologist; 
and philosopher who liyed iunong the Pit River Indians for forty 
years. He says: "I wrpte thes6 stories sever^ years ago, for my 
children, when they were little. Some of them I invented out of 
my own head. Some of them I wsmembered— at least, parts, 
^ which I wove in and out. Some parts I actually translated al- 
* most word for word from my texts." The stories are ic^iidents 
that oi^curred during a single family's travels, at a time wh^n 
animals and humans were less distinguishable than they are 
now. Also enjoyable by adults, bn Akwe^ne Notes Jbasic li- 
braryiist. 

"A rare and delightful book fon both the young and old, 
Indian Tales captures the wonder^ wlsdoin and rollicking humor 
of the Indian" (About Z^dfans, p. 168). 

Feldmanii, Susan, editor. The^StorytelUng Stone: Myths and Tales 
(| of the Americiinlndians* Dell 1966. 

The editor aims to introduce the general reader and students of 
myth^ psychology, and comparative literature to sofne of the 
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most characteristic tales of the North American Indian oral 
tradition. The fifty-two, fairly short myths and folk tales are 
grouped by type, not by tribe or region, into three sections: 
In the Days of Creation; Trickster; and Tales of Heroes, Super- 
natural Journeys and Other Folktales. Also useful for high 
schools. 

Hausman, Gerald. Sitting on the Blue-Eyed Bear* Hs^v^o Myths 
and Legends. HIus. Sidney HauAnan. Lawrence Hilll975. 

Hausman says that he **heard, found, borrowed,/^made or 
created" the stories and poems in this collection. Intro3GHion8 
give general information about Navajo history, arts, mVthd, 
legends, and healing ceremonies. Provides an introduction to 
Navi^o culture, but schools would do better to use more authen- 
tic stories that are not "remade or crfeated" by the author. See 
also Navajo Histqries by Ethelou Yazzie (this section); which 
is more appropriate for study. 

"Sitting on the Blue-Eyed Bear would be a good introduction 
TB^avnjo culture for young readerp" (American Indian Quar- 
{ terly 3, no. 4:365, Winter 1977-78^ "Here is an tocceUent text 
(combined with good drawings) that provides an example of 
exactly how Native American myths and legends should be 
told" (Interracial Book9 for Children Bulletin 7, no. 6:17, 
1976). 

Hungry Wolf, Adolf. Legends Told by the Old People. Good 
Medicine Bks 1972. 

The author, a blobd Indian from the Canadian Rockies, who is 
.living as much as possible in the okl way, has collected some of 
the legends told by old people. The legends come from a num- 
ber of tribes, including the Sioux, Mandan, Hidatsa, Assiniboine, 
Nez Perce, Kiowa, Gros Ventre, Flathead, and various Eskimo 
tribes. These are stdries that a grandparent or an old aunt mii^t 
tell to children. 

Kroeber, Theodora. The Inland Whale: Nine Stories RetoW tcom 
California Indian Legends. Illus. Joseph Crivy. U of Cal Pr 1959. 

The author has chosen nine tales from Califpmia Indiansto put 
"into a familiar idiom, with restraint and good taste," as Oliver 
Lft Fartt says in the introduction. Many of the themes appear 
ii(0^mit^ttiM'yfoM over: "Tesilya, Sun's Daughter" is the 
HamlStstoH^Butterfly Man" has element^of the Fall of Man; 
•♦The Man'JIj™" is the legend of Orpheus and Eurydice^, and 
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"Loon Woman" is the story of AchiUes' heel. There, is a dis- 
cussipn of the background, tribal origin, and use of each story, 
, and each has a woman charactejp, although she is noUalways im- 
portant. 

Marriott, Alice. Saynday*s People: The Kiowa Indians and the 
Stories They told. U of Nebr Pr 1965. 

From 1934 to 1936 the author lived among the Kiowas, col- 
lectirig historical information frdm the old people-^heir tribal 
organization, ceremonials, food, medicines, handicrafts— and 
their stories of old Uncle Saynday, their trickster hero. Also 
useful fv a high school class wanting to make an in-depth study 
of the legends of one tribe and a general study of Plains Indians 
and their way of life. See also Winrer-Telling Stories by the 
, same author (Elementary Myth). 

Metayer, Father Maurice, translator and editor. Tales from the 
liloo. nius. Agnes Nanogak. Hurtig 1972. 

A collection of traditional legends from a group of Inuit; known 
as'^the Copper Eskimos, a people who have for centuries occu- 
pied a harsh and forbidding land along the Canadian Arctic 
coast. The mysteries of the Eskimos' cold worid are explainecP 
fmd anknals and birds play an important role £n these stories, 
which often are humorous or suspenseful. Vividly colored illus- 
trations by an Eskimo artist provide an added dimension to 
each tale. On Afewcsosnc Notes basic library list. 

"This collection is both a docimaentary and entertainment" 
(About Indians, p. 89). 

Momaday, N. Scott. The Way to Rainy MountiOn. Illus. Al Moma- 
day. Ballantind 1972. . 

On a pilgrimage to his grandmother's grave, the author traveled 
the same route that his people, the Kiowa Indians, traveled 
three hundred years previously from the headwaters of the 
Yellowstone River to Oklahoma. Sketches recall old Kiowa 
legends, stories of his family and of people they knew, and his- 
torical events of the tribe. Illustrations are by the author's 
father. Cited in i4mer/co»l /ndton.Awf/ior«. 

'•This Indian author and professor of comparative English 
literature at the University of California has the true gift of the 
epic in literature" {Textbooks and the American Indian, p. 261). 
"It is a very human story, well written" (About Indians, p. 226). 
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Schultz,^ James Willard [Apikuni] (editor Eugene Lee SUliman). 
Why Gone Those Times? Blackfoot Tales. Ulus. Charles M. 
Russell. U of Okla Pr 1974. 

Janies Schiiltz lived among the Blackfeet from 1876-1903. the 
year his Indian wife died. From 1915 on, he returned almost 
every year to the reservation to renew friendships. This is a col- 
lection of his stories never . anthologized het6te: some from- 
joumals Such 9» Youth*8 Companion and Forest and Stream, 
some from newspapers such as the Oreat Falls Tribune, and 
others horn manuscripts housed at Montana State University. 
They tell of his experiences with the Blackfoot tribe. 

Schwarz, Herbert T., editor. Windigo and Other Tales of the- 
pjibways. Ulus. Norval Morrisseau. McQelland 1969. 

Canadian Ojibway artist Norval *Morrisseal^stoldtile native 
legends that inspired his paintings to Herbert S^hwatva Brit- 
ish Canadian medical doctor, who retells them hereNMor^ 
risseau's art work, reproduced in two colon, combined the 
characteristics of Indian rock painting and Eskimo art. j 

Shaw, Anna Moore. Pima Indian Legends. Ulus. Matt Tashmunth. 
Uof AriiPrl968. ' * 

The author, a full-blooded Pima, heard these tales^n the early 
1900s hi her village, Gila Crosshig, in souths ^tosona. Over 
the years they were n\odified as cultural traditions changed and, 
with frequent repetition in English, entire sections were re- 
worded or dropped. Believhig the legends might disappear, she 
began recording them in the 19308. The book is illustrated by 
a Pima artist. . 

"Mrs. Shaw relates stories heard from her parents and grand- 
parents, and combines ancient Pima history with more current 
happenings" (American Indian Authors, p. 36). 

Stump, Sarain. There Is My I^ple Sleeping. Gray 1970. 

Combinihg poetry and drawings, Sarahi Stump, a Shoshone- 
Cree-Salish, has produced what he calls "ethnic poem-drawings" 
about his feelhip and experiences. He expresses unportant tri- 
bal values and frustrations about the loss of a former way of 
life. The book has been adapted for use in many Canadian 
schools. Equally suitable for adults. On Akwesasne Notes basic 
Ubrarylist. . ^ 

''Sarain Stuihp, in his ethnic poem-drawings, rerveals the heart 
and mind of his people" {About Indians, p. 273). "There is a 
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very .special flavor to Sarain's work, a gentleness and care with 
words and lines, even though he is a self-taught artist" (Indian 
HittonVm 4:52, Spring 1971). 

Vaudrin, Bill, translator and editor. Tanaina Tides from Alaska. 
IQus. Buck ftayden. U of Okla Pr 1969. 

■ The Tanainsr are Indians of Athapascah stock who live in Pedro 
Bay and Nondalton villages, not far from Anchorage, Alaska. 
These tales are auk-tus or "legend-stories," told for entertain- 
ment, and are peopled with foxes, beavers, wolverines, and 
porcuphies. All animals in the stories have human desires and 
weaknesses and some become humans for sinister purposes. The 
raven is the trickster who breaks society's taboos. Vaudrin is 
a Minnesota Chippewa who wintered several years with the 
, Tfuudnas while studying at Alaska Methodist University, and he 
occasionally einploys English idiomatic expressions used by the 
Tiinaina people. Cite4 in AmeHcon /ndmn>4ut/tors. 

Vizenor, Gerald. Anishinabe Adisokan: Tales of the People. 
NodinPrl970. ^ > • 

These Chippewa tales explain creatio{(| the^iaming of diildren, 
the coming of age, marriage; and religion. First.published on the 
«^ White Earth Reservation in Minnespta before tjie tuntlof the 
century and retold here by a member of the tribe. Part II con- 
taint^ tales of Manabozho, the trickster folk hero. The illustra- 
tions are Ojibwa pictomyths or storytelling pictures. 

Vizenor, Gerald. Aniihinabe Nqgamon: Songs of the People. 
NodinPrl965, ? ' 

The author, a Chippewa', has included songs of love, springtime, 
dreams, midewiwin, and *war, aJong with extensive notes, inter- 
pretations, ^d explanations. lUustrations" are Ojibwa picto- 
myths. 

Yazzie, Ethelou, editor. Navi^o Histories. lUus. Andy Tsihiiah- 
jinnie. Navajo^rr 1971. ' 

This story of 'the unrecorded, history of the Navsuos is the work 
of many people, supervised by the Board of the Rough Rock 
Demonstration School in Chinle, Arizona. Here are the stories 
of the Four Worlds, Chan^^ng Woman, Spider Woman, the 
Twjns, Coyote, and many other personages from prehistory. 
Illustrated with full-page color paintings and with photographs 
of the Navajo Reservation area. Text and illustrations are by 
•., contemporary Navajos. 
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Armstrong, Virginia Irving, editor. I Have Spoken: American 
History through the Voices of the Indians. Swallow 1971- 
The Indians' tradition was oral until whites began to record 
their words, usualfy in meetings or councils. This collection of 
the words of Indians, many of them chiefs andleaders, is pre- . 
tented chronologically from the seventeenth to the twentieth 
centuries. The emphasis is on Indian-white relations, on who 
owns the land, arid on the history and future of the race. Ideal 
: for a study ofjlndian rhetoric in a speech or English class. On 
Afciycwne iVbtcs basic library list. 

"It is a sorrowful history, full of broken promises and deceit 
but Very real and pne*that should be studied by all North Amer- 
icans" (About Indiana, p. 117). 

Astrov, Margot, editor. American Indian Prose and Poetry: An 
Anthology. Capricorn Pr 196?: , . 

Songs, chtats, and legends of tribes from the Eskimos of the 
Arctic to the Incas of Peru are incltided in this collection. The 
introduction discusses the problems of collecting and trans- 
lating Indian materials, the power of the' word in Indian life, 
and the influence, of Christianity on the cultures. Said by some 
critics to be mainly iJ^e work of anthropobgists and not truly 
Indian, this anthology is nevertheless listed, in the supplement 
, 0f American Indian Authors, and is recommended by Dave 
Warren of the Institute of American Indian Arts as> collection 
' "useful in developing some ideas of American Indian thou^t.** 

Bierhorst, John, editor. The Red Swan: Myths and Tales of the 
Americanlndians. FS&G 1976. V 
Here are tales from more than forty Indian cultures, including 
some froiri the Eskimos: The stories come from early collectors, 

' indudingTFranz Boas, George Bird Grinnell, Henry Rowe 
Schoolcraft, and A. L. Kroeber, and they i^e organized by 
themes such as Dream Father, From the Body of Our Mother, 
and" War. Most of the tales appear as they were originally col- 
lected, although a few have been rewritten. ' 

Borich, Michael. The Black Hawk Songs. U of 111 Pr 1975. 

Michael Borich, an Iowa high school teacher of Sac and Fox 
background, writes a series of songs in monologue form, based 
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on events in Black Hawk's life. He uses images from nature to 
tell of past glories, lost lands', ,and broken treaties. Borich's 
first submitted poem was published in-The New Yorker. Al- 
thou^ in this volume he imitates the i^ythms of traditional 
. songs and chants, Borich has i^ot yet achieved the restraint of 
language that is characteristic of tiiiose forms and which gives 
them their distinctive quality. 

Brandon, William, editor. The Magic World: American Indian 
Songs and Poems. Morrow 1971. 

The editor's objective was to collect only the songs and poems 
that he regarded as being good literature, acknowledging that 
"My only criterion has been, do the lines feel good, moving." 
He has given no attention to the works as ethnological informa- 
tion. H\s translations come frorii nineteenth- and twentieth-cen- 
tury collectors, including A. L. Kroeber, Frank Russell, Frances 
Densmore, Natalie Curtis, H. R. Roth, Ruth Benedict, Washing- 
ton Matthews, Alice C. Fletcher, Francis LaFle&he, Henry 
Schoolcraft, and Arthur C. Parker. On Akweeasne Notes basic 
library lisi. , 

**Most of the translation into the conventions of modern 
poetry is quite coihpetent" (Aftouf Indians, p. 131). 

Gark, Ella Elizabeth. Indian Legends of Canada. McClelland 1960. 

These tales of Canadian Indians, including tales from tribes 
ranging into the United States along the border, are organized 
under headings such as: Tales of Long Ago, Culture Myths, 
Nature Myths, Beast Fables, Myths and Legends of Landscape 
Features, Personal Narratives, and Historical Traditions. In some 
instances the editor gives the source of the story, especially if 
it comes from a particular storyteller. A useful introduction 
describes storytelling in the tribe. Because the collection is in- 
tended for use in schools, an effort has been made to select 
ii legends that are most interesting and suitable for this purpo^. 
Tales that have brutal or erotic themes have been excluded. \ 

Gark, Ella Elizabeth. Indian Legends from the Northern Rockies. 
UofOklaPrl967. f 

A collection of the legends, myths, personal narratives, andJbM 
torical traditions from the twehre Indian tribes who have 
in the present states of Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming. Thtf 
arrangement is according to six linguistk; groups: Nez Pere^, 
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Salishan, Kutenfd, Shoshone, Algonquin, and Siotut. From 1960 
to 1955 the collector, now professor emerita of English at 
Washington State University, listened to old Indians of the 
Northwest recount tales handed down to them, and then wrote 
them doim to preserve them for generations to coihe. Recojn- 
mended also for junior high school use. 

Coffin, Tristram P., editor. Indian Tales of North America: An 
Anthology for the Adult Reader. Am Folklore Soc 1961. 

Calling himself **a folklorist trained in the history of litera- 
ture," Coffin has assembled these stories which he says are 
neither for scholars nor for children, but for adult readers who 
want good reading. The collection is organized hito three parts: 
The Way the World Is, What Man Must Know and Learn, and 
The Excitement of Living. There is a useful hitroduction in 
which the editor compares Indian tales to tales from the Euro- 
pean tradition-such as Beowulf, Chaucer's Troylus and 
Cryt^de, and the twentieth century stories of Chekhov, Mans- 
field, and Woolf. 

Cronyn, George W., editor. American Indian Poetry: An Anthol- 
ogy of Songs and Chants. liveright 1970. 

The editor attempts to thoose songi with as little European in- 
fluence as possible. There are songs^and chants from the Eastern 
Woodlands, from the Southeast, Great Plains, Southwest, 
Northwest, and Far North, including love songs, work songs, 
funeral dirges, religious songs, and chants used at traditional 
feasts. Originally published in 1918, *'The book is actually 
about Indian poetry and chants, and translations into English 
(an entirely different medium) from some native languages. It 
leaves much to be desired, but its value exists in the historical 
development of In(ttan poetry as seen by the non-Indian and as 
represented in this book, in comparison with the poetry and 
songs of the Native, as these are now emerging in current 
, publishing by Indian editors and Indian publishers'* (/ndton 
Historian 4:51, Spring 1971). 

Day« A. Grove, editor. The Sky Gears: Poetry of the American 
Indians. U of Nebr Pr 1964. 

More than 200 poems have been gathered from about forty 
North American Indian tribes, with translations from students 
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of Indian lore and life such as Franz Boas, Daniel G, Brinton, 
Natalie Curtis, Frances Densmore, Alice Cunningham Fletcher, 
Washington Matthews, Frank Russell, Herbert H. Spinden, and 
William Thalbitzer The editor chose the selections because the 
translations were literary rather than literal. There is an intro- 
ductory essay about Indian poetry and the editor comments 
about the poetry of the tribes from various regions: Eskimps* 
Totem-Pole Makers of the Northwest, Horse Nations of the 
Plains, Hunters of the Eastern Woodlands, Mayas, and Aztecs. 
Cited in the supplement of American Indian Authors. 

pesbarats, Peter, editor. What They Used to Tell About: Indian 
Legends from Labrador. McClelland 1969. 

The Montagnais-Naskapi, who inhabit the Labrador peninsula 
and northern Quebec, were among the first to greet explorer 
Jacques Cartier, but their land was harsh and the whites passed 
it over as a place to settle-nintil recently, when Churchill Falls 
began to be harnessed for power. Students under the direction 
of Rj6mi Savard, anthropologist at the University of Montreal, 
* were "sent to LabradV to record the legends of these people, 
which had remained fairly free of white influence. Desbarats, a 
Quebec journalist and broadcaster, selected these tales from 
those recorded by the students, s 

Dodge, Robert K., and Joseph B. McCuUough, editors. Voices 
from Wah' Kon-Tah: Contemporary Poetry of Native Americans.. 
Intl Pub Co 1976. 

Here are works by the best Native American poets—Ted Berri- 
gan, Alonzo Lopez, Emerson Blackhorse Mitchell, N. Scott 
Momaday, Duane Niatum, Simon Ortiz, and James Welch^along 
with some young poets* works that have appeared in publica- 
tions edited by their teacher, T. D. Allen, at the Institute of 
American Indian Arts. As Vine Deloria writes in the foreword, 
**Once savored this poetry may brush away the years and tell 
you more about the Indian's travels in historical/^6k|^erience 
than^all the books written and lectures given.** Recommended 
by Charles G. Ballard, "A Selected Bibliography on Native 
American Literature,** 1976 NCTE Spring Institutes oh "Teach- 
ing Minority Literatures at All Levels.** 

"Contains the work of some new poets: Ray Yoimg pear, 
Donna White Wing, Mamie Walsh, Bruce Severy and others.** 
(Akwe»asne Notes 8 :40, Late Autumn 1976). . 
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Eastman, Mary. Dahcotah: Or Life and Legends of the Sioux 
around Fort Snelling. Illus. Captain Eastman. Ross 1962. 

^ As the wife 9f army ofHcer Seth Eastman, who was stationed 
at"^ Fort Snelling for seven years during Minnesota's territorial 
period, Mary Eastman observed and studied Sioux customs and 
mani^ers. This is a group of legends, stories of actual people 
such as Wabashaw and Shah-Co-Pee, and description's of cere- ' 
monies. The writing conveys her feeling that Indians are uncivi- 
lized and that the tril^e is vanishing^ and shows her particular 

. concern about the treatment of women. First published in 1849. 

Emerson, Ellen Russellf Indian Myths, or Legends, Traditions, and 
. Symbols of the Aborigines of America, Compared with Those 

of Other Countries, Including Hindostan, Egypt, Persia, Assyria, 

and China. Ross 1965. 

A scholarly and valuable study of Indian myths compared with 
those of other peoples. It has Some limitations because the 
author lacked access to the work of more recent folklorists and 
- ethnographers, but she made good use of the work of early 
scholars such as George Catlin, David Cusick, Mary Eastman, 
Albert Gallatin, George Copway, and Henry Schoolcraft. Myths 
of different nations are compared' on such themes as the god of 
air, the four spirits of the winds, birds, star worship, the sun, 
the origin of man, legends of the dead, lai\guage, and animals. 
First published in 1884. . 

Caddis, Vincent H. Americanjbadian Myths and Mysteries. Chilton 
1977. . 

- Gaddis begins hU book by questioning the usually accepted 
view that Native Americans originally were Mongolian peoples 
who crossed the Bering^ land bridge during glaciatipn periods. 

^ Part One of ttie *ook cites examples of otiier possiMe origins 
found in the legends and my tholo^ of various tribes, and of- 
fers archaeological evidence that dike of these may be true. 
He discusses common ways of livin^mid common themes from 

\^ the stories of widely dispersed peoples. 'A story of a lost conti- 
' \ nent, perhaps Atlantis, exists in many tribes from the^Pueblos 
U> the Blackf^t. Stories of a great cataclysm recur in the 
lettends of peoples from Central and South America and in the 
Flood, narrative in the Bible. The Apache's .nam^ for the Great 
Spirit Is Ammon-Ra, the same as Uiat of an ancient ^Egyptian 
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god. In Part\rwo Gaddis examines supernatural happenings 
among Indian tribes: the mystery of the shaking tent, the curse 
of Tippecanoe wm<?h predicts death in office of every American 
president elected a^ twenty-year; intervals, and medicine-man 
magic. Students interested in the occult will find here a wealth 
ot carefully documented information. 

Grinnell, George Bird, editor Blackfoot Lodge Tales: The Story of 
a Prairie People, U of Nebr Pr 1962, 

The editor began collecting the tales of the Blackfoot Indians 
after reading columns ii> Field and Stream by J, W, Schultz, 
who lived amdhg these Indians and married one, Grinnell heard 
the tales from venerable members of the tribe. Some of the 
stories resembled those current among the Ojibwas and other 
' ; eastern Algonquian tribes. One story, **Worm Pipe,'^ parallels 
^^Orpheus and Eurydice** and another is parallel to part^ of the 
Odyssey. The last part of the book is a history of the Blackfoot 
people. First published in 1892, - ^ 

Grinnell, Gfeorge Bird, editor. By Cheyenne Campfires. U of Nebr 
Prl971, 

.> ^ * ' ' 

After receiving his degree from Yale, the editor, a trained natu- 
ralist, made many trips to the so-called unmapped West, After 
1890 the Cheyenne Indians became his favorite tribe and for ^ 
the hext*forty years he visited them every summer. As he shared 
their hardships, he listened to their tales. This collection is divi- 
ded into war stories, stories of mystery, hero myths, thii earliest 
stories, culture hero stories, and stories of Wihio, the trickster. 
The introduction to each spction gives background material 
about Cheyenne life, customs, and values, . . w 

**A realistic., presentation of the pre- white culture of the 
Cheyennes** (About Indians, p, 178), 

Grinnell, George Bird; editor. Pawnee Hero Stories^ and Folk 
Tales, with Notes on the Origin, Customs and Character of the 
Pawnee People. U of Nebr Pr 1961, 

Grinnell fl^ became acquainted with the Pawnees in 1870, 
About one-half of the book contains their stories and folk tales, 
and the other half is composed of notes on the tribe-Hheir re- 
" lationships, ori^n and migrations, customs, warfare, religion, 
and late nineteenth century history. First published in 1889. 
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HamUtori, Chades Everetti editor. Cry of the Thuniterbird: The 
American Indian^frOwn Story. U of Okia Pr 1972^ 

This is an unusual collection, containing selections either writ- 
ten by In4ians, or told by In4ians to white^^Anrangement is 
according to themes such aS Around the Camf fire/ Game Trails, 
Wilderness Sports, the Great Spirit, On the Warpath, and the 
White Man's Road* Included among the authors are Black Elk, 
Charles Eastman, Chief Luther Standing Bear, Don C. Talayesva, 
George Copway, Wooden Leg, and William W. Warren, The col- 
lection is illustrated by native artists aitd includes information 
about Indian authors and a bibliography of works written or 
dictated by Indians. Since the collection originally was done 
in 1950, it coritains nothing by or about modem Indians. 

"Illustrated entirely by Indian artists^ thigiCollpction'includes 
about 100 stories and speeches Written qr dictated by North 
American Indians" (Supplement, American Indian Authon, 
p. 42). **Thi8 is a very hif ofmatlve book with excerpts from ovet . 
fifty Katlve American authors, man^ of whom were great 
orators and leaders in war and peace" {About Indians, p. 180). 

Johnson, E. Pauline [TekahionwakeJ. Legends of Vancouver. 

' nius. Ben lim. McClelland 1961. 
the author was the daughter of the great Mohawk chief, George 
Henry Martin Johnson. As a girl, when she was known as the 
"Mohawk Singet'V for her writing and reading of poetry, she 
met Chief Joe Capilano of the Siwash tribe. After moving to 
Vancouver she collected the stoHes and legends of the Siwash 
people there; and this volume contains their tribal stories which 
are mainly about unusual natural occurrences. \^ 

Johnston, BasU,^aitor. OjiT)way Heritage. Mcdelland 1976. 

A Canadian Ojibway scholar has collected the mythology M 
songs of his people and information on their customs, values, 
Nmd ceremonies. His materials come from fellow Ojibways living, 
in Ontario. Chapter headings include The Vision of Kitche 
Manitou^The Nature of Plante, Th6 Nature of Animals, The 
Midewewiiir^^'s' World, The Vision, and Father Sun and 
'Mother Earth.^^ 

Katz, Jane«., editor. I Ain^e Fire of Tfanc: The Voices of Native 
Aij^erican Women* Duttdn 1977. ' 
Hiis is the first coilection of tKfr ijrritings of Native Americans 
women, containing examples of songs, poetry, prose/ prayer J 
nar&tive, and orii history. Part I contains Vrorks from the tribaf 
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woiid--soi)g8, my|iis, and -true stories of women's life in the 
'tijtie. f Art]jl consbts of works of modem Indian women. Ulus-' 
.trated with-twenty-foi^photogrftji^s. » * >y • 

XUpatrickf Jack\^redenck> and Anna Gritts Kilpatrick. Rnh> ton 
- theNi^tlandr Magic of the Oklahoflia Cherokees. S'Meth ' 

A Cherokee husband and 'wife discuss the place of magic in 
Cherokee life: incantations and rituals that bring success jn 

- ' hunting ahd fishingi control the wincl and rain, help to grow 
com, and bring success in marriage and war and good luck in 

' lawsuits. There are also examples of dark magic, Incantations 

' . that bring revenge l?y misfortune, insanity, and death. Music is 

'■ included for all of the incailtations. 

Kroeber, A. L. Yurok Myths. U of Cal Pr 1«76. 

DuHng 1901-03 when he was just begiiming. his careet jl,0n 
.anthitopolbgist, the au^or traveled to the' country * of tlie ' 
Yurok Indians in northern Califomiii along the Klamath River. 
From, thirty Yurok informants, he collected, over 150 myths 
and Vaifiations. Ulis imique collection is arranged by informant 
rather than theipe<or type of tale, and jpach informant is 
tlescribed. The collector felt that |he informant's family,' per- 

. sonality, and relationship to dther members of the tribe af- 
fected the tales told and the em^has^ pUiced on characters and 
evisnts. j^- .. ' 

"The major strength *of Yurok^Mythi is that it makes avail- 

' ahle for thp first time an import^t body ^ material which can . 
no longer be iiegathered". (-American Indian Quarterly 3:256^ 
Autumn 1977). . ' * 

Levitas, Gloria, Fra^^k Robert ,Vivelo, and Jacqueline J. Vivelo, 
^itors. Aftiericaij Indian frose and Poetry: We Wait in, the 
iDarknesi. Putnam 1974^; 

.An anthology of Indian poetry and prose dhrided Into three 
) sections: Before the Coming of the White8,,After the Whites 
Came,, and The Present. Within each section there are geograph- 
icalvdivisions. A valuable introduction and bibliographies adcl 
tothebook. , ' ' ' ■ 

'•"The editors exhibit a sound academic approtlbh in their 
selection and arranifement of material" {American Indian 
QuorterZy 2:^3, Spring,1976). 

• Lourie, Dick, editor. Come to Power: Eleven Contemporary An^eip*. 
lean Indian Poets. Crossing Pr 1974. . ' 

This if. the poetry of eleven modem young Indians. Some of 
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them an quite unknown but others ast among today's leading 
' ' Indlkn poets: Ray Young Bear, Leslie Silko, and Duane Niaturti. 
A brief biographical sketch a^|d statement about writing, acdom- 
panies each poet^s^tion. On Akiheaasne Notes basic library, 

list. , 

••This slender anthology .of recent poetry and prose by young 
contemporary American Indians 'is a wdcome a^ditic^n to the 
materials available on American Indian literature!' (American 
/ndton Quor(«r/y 2:264, Autumn 1975). / k> . 

McLuhan, T. C„ editor. Touch thr Earth: A Sclf-Pqrtrait of Indian 
Existence. PB 1972. ' . ^ . 

A selection of oral and written statements by Indians from the 
sixteenth to the twentieth century, revealing their feelings and 
relationships with the earth, nature's creatures, and their home- 
land, as the "hau7 man from the East" ^croached upon their 
land. This Vivid history ranges from the Indians', e|rly desire to 
diare to their later desperation and anger at broken promises. 
Illustrated by more than fifty photographs by Edward S. Curtis, 
taken early in the twentieth century; The quo^tions and pic- 
tures are presented without editorial comment from the collec- 

■ tor. ■ -'^ 

•The psychology of the Indian's mind is clearly shown, moit 
notably in the eujiotional descriptions of deep attachment tp 
MotherEarth" (About /hd£ans, p. 219). 

Mctag^i Fred. W^lf That 1 Am: In Search of the Red Earth 
People. HM 1970.' v 

,ln 1970-71 McTaggart began collecting stories ftom the Mes- 
quakie people of Iowa, who oiice werevthe large and poweifful; 
tribe known as th^e Fox. The project was to be his Ph:D. dis- 
sertation at the "Univetslty of I6wa, btit McTaggaj* soon., 
discovered that her. was learriing about a way of life; or a way of 
looking at life, the^hook li^cludes some of the stories he was 
told :(excepting infonnatipa' and storief withheld because they 
were sacred), but more important are his experiences , With 
various members of the community as they talked about them- 
•elves and their tribe. 

'Maestas, John ft., editor. Ck>ntemporary Native American Address. 
Brighaml976. • ' . 

A number of fine collections of old Indian oratory exist, but 
the oratory of contemporary Indian, leaden is less accessible, 
making this a valuablis volume. Part I deals with issues of con- 
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dem to the Native Amerigan— for example, sovereignty, tribal 
government, land claims, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the 
American Indian Movement, Part II is organized around styles 
ahd kinds of speeches—inaugural and commencement addres- 
ses, testimonies, oral tradition, and history and inspirational 
speeches. Some of the better-known Indian leaders who have 
speeches jin this volume are Roberti Bennett, Peter MacDonald, 
Vernon Bellecourt, LaDonna Harris, N. Scott Momaday, Rupert 
Costo, and Chief Dan George- . ^ 

Marriott, Alice, and Carol K» Rachlin- Anjerican Indian Mythology, 
NAL1972. 

The mythic of twenty North American tribes, selected from 
their field data by two welWcnown anthropologists. The myths 
are grouped by themes such as the world beyond ours (creation 
stories), the world around us, the world we live in now, and 
the world we go to. Pictures of artifacts, designs, powwows, 
and religious ceremonials a^d to the book. With each tale is a 
brielr introduction to. the tribe. Cited in the supplejnent to 
American Indian Authors. 

"While this book will be enjoyed at its fullest by the student 
of anthropology, nevertheless it is of value to the young adult 
in terms of enriching his own knowledge of Indian Culture" 
. (About Indians, p. 223). 

Marriott, Alice, and Carol K. Rachlin. Plains Indian Mythology. 
T Y Crowell 1975. 

* 

Thirty-one stories by eleven Great Plains Indian tribes, each 
with a valuable introduction telling of other versions and where 
they Occur, and giving details about the tribe, story situation, 
and often the storyteller's name and background. There are four 
groupings: The Beginnings: The Great Myths; The Little ^tories: 
How and Why; Horseback Days; and Freedom's Ending. The 
book is illustrated, by photographs of people, scenes, and items 
worn or used by these tribes. 

"It is to their [the editors'] credit that they have tried to 
mAke available the simple essence of the Indian folklitamUw^" 
(lyawa/a 4:15, March 1976). 

Masson, Marcelle. A Bag of Bones: The Wintu Myths of the 
Trinity River Indian. Naturegraph 1966. «^ 

These stories are primarily irf the English of a man who spoke 
Wintu in his family. Grant Towendolly had been chosen by his 
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foiher to become the next chieftain of the northern Wintu of 
' the Trimty River area in northern California. Although he At- 
tended an elementary school in the San Francisco Bay area, 
molt of hiB education came through periods of fasting and 
solitude in the moimtainn, by learning to recognize and use 
medidnaPplants, and by listening to the myths and legen<;is of 
his people. Fearing that the legends would die, he wrote then^ 
down. MarcdUe Masson learned of theni through her husband, . 
who grew up with Towtendolly, and the stories are presented 
here with only a few changes in spelling and punctuation. Cited 
in American fndian Authort. 

M61an9on, jClaude (translator David Ellis). Indian Legends of 
Canada* Gage Pub 1974. 

These tales of Canadian Indians were collected in French from 
all parts of Cai^ada and then trianslated into English. When the 
first' Europeans caiaf to Canadian shores they discovered, 
throui^ legends such as these, that the Indian already had sto- 
ries siknilar to their own ktories of Jonah, Jupitcnr^ Siegfried, 
Cinderella, and a great flood. The book is divided by geograph- 
ical area: the Atlantic Coast and Eastern Woodlands, the Prairies, 
and the Pacific Coast. The collector is a member of the Royal 
Canadian Society. 

Milton, John R., editor. The American Indian Speaks: Poetry, 
ncUon««iArtbyth.A«.ric«.IndUm.DAot^Prl969. , 

Writinp and paintings firom tribes located mainly in the west- 
em half of the United States. The works were solicited by the 
editor, and those artists who responded were published. Among 
the well-known Ihdiair ariiists represented are poets James 
Welch, Simon Ortiz, Emerson Blackhorse Mitchell, and Patty 
Haijo; prose writers Louis Ballard, Kay Bennett, and Bea 
Medidni^d painters Oscar Howe and Jose Rey Toledo. This 
pubUcatiil( provides access to a number of modem Indian poets 
and prole writers whose works are otherwise difficult to find. 
The reproductions of Indian art are tdso a bonus* 

Momaday, Natachee Scott, editor. American Indian Authors. HM 
1972. 

Th^i is the firsf collection of works by Indian authors compiled 
- especially for the classroom. It contains a good balance of 
legends, poetry, biography, history, and short stories. Each 
selection has a number of discussion question! by the editor. 
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who, besides being 9 welMcnown Indian teacher md author, is 
the mother of Pulitzer Prize-winning novelist N, Scott Moraaday 
and Wife of Kiowa artist Al Momaday- The collection provides 
a ready -madtf unit of short selections for the classroom. Ancient 
. times are represented by four legends, the words of Chief 
Joseph, and ' chapters from Two Leggings, Black |Clk, and 
Charles A, Eastman; the moderh p|tiod is represented by^ 
Emerson Blackhorse Mitchell, Durj^igo Mendoza, N. Scott 
Momaday, Vine Deloria, Jr-, and James Welch, . 
. '^American Indian Authors is recommended for' English 
courses in high school. It raises questicJwas concerning past 
Indian lifb, relationships, and values and presents as well the 
contemporary issues faced by Indims'' {About Indians p. 226), 

Momaday, N. Scott. The Go^rd Dancer* Illus. by author. Har-Row 
1976- : 

This collection includes an learlier publication. Angle of Geese, 
composed of spare, dignified poems drawn from the writer's 
Indian background, among them **Headwaters," **Rainy Moun- 
1 tain Cemetery," and "Earth and* I Gave You Turquoise." Addi- 
^ tional, sections are *The Gourd Dancer," with more poems with 
Indian themes, and "Anywhere Is a Street into ^he Night, V a 
collection of more general poems. Some of these lyrics are 
personal, offering {^impses at relatives and /friends, while others 
have images of animals, natural forces^ and the Great Spirit- . 

Neihardt, John G. The Twilight of the Sioux k The Song of the 
Indian Wars; The Song of the Messiah* U of Nebr Pr 1971. . 

Originally entitled A Cycle^of the West, this book begins with 
fourteen , episodes telling of the struggle for the bison pastures 
west of the Missouri, including the epic Battle of the Littte 
Bighorn in 1876. The point of view shifts from the Indian camp 
to tke white* man's camp, showing heroism on both sides. The 
Song p( the Messiah, which closes with the Battle of Wounded 
Knee, . tells of the Ghost Dance, the end of the last great dream. 
The author spent sbc years as a youth aniong the Oniahas arfd he 
is most effective When he describes the moods of the times in anv 
Indian viUage, hi the soldiers' camp, or in a pioneer's cabin. 
Printed! sources and information from a number of Indians w&o 
had experienced the wars were used to document the poems. 
' **In the second poem, the work is at its best in the descrip- 
tion of messianic visions, a subject not inappropriate to poetry" 
{About Indians, p. 235). 
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Nequatewa, Edmund (editor Mary-RussteU F. Colton). Truth -of a 
Hopi: Stories ReUting to the Origin, Myths, and Qan Histories 
of the Hopl Northland 1973. . 

A Hopi Indian discusses the origin, myths, and histGjry of a 
. group of rtppi clans, beginning ^h their emergence from the 
underworid and ending with the sto)y of how Hotevillk and - 
.Bakabi were foimd^d^and how the clans were divided between 
- the FrieSdlies and the Hostiles. The reader gains ingight into the 
Hopi mind, where legend and history run together. Useful Jbo . 
the student doing special work on the Hopi and their legends. 

Niatum*, Duane. Ascending Red Cedar Moon. Har^Row 1973. 
Duane Kiatum, better taiown to modern poetr^^xeaders as 

* Duane McGinriis^ is a meinber of the Klallam tribe in Washing- 
ton. He says that his poetry has been influenced by his exposure 
to Oriental culture during the time he was in the Navy in Japan* 
by his interest in both painting and music, and by his Indian 
ancestry. One cycle of poems in this collectioh, "Legaids of 
the Moon," iS in memory of his great-aunt and her father, 
whose name, Niatum, the pofet has taken. Other poems are 
seasonal celebrations, tributes to other tribes, love lyrics, and 
tributes to other poets. 

'•The best of his poems show a uniqueness of experience, a 
uniqueness and clarity of vision worth writing from and.of; they 
are tke work of a promising young poet" (American Indian 
Quarterly 1:300, Winter 1974-75). " . 

Niatum, Duane, editor Carriers of the Dream.Wheel: Conitemponiry 
Native Americiai Poetry. Illus. Wendy Rose. Har-RoW 1975. 

This is a collection of the. works of fifteen Native American 
poets and one Hawaiian. ,Jtepresehtative ' of the best-known 
poets^are N. Scott Momaday, James Welch, and Simon Ortir, 
but the poems from yoimger and lesser-known poets are equally 
good. There are pictures and a brief btopraphy of each poet and 
drawings by Wendy Rose, one of the poets whose works appear . 
in the volume. 

"It is well produced, strikingly illustrated by one of the con- 
tributors^ Wendy Rose, and spaciously conceived: three hun- 
dted pages are given ip sixteen poets, each represented by at 
least five and sometimes as many as eighteen poems, so that the 
individual Writer takes on real character for the reader within a 
fairly broad panorama of the Native Anaerican group" (Amer- 
ican Indian Quarterly 3:51, Sprijng 1077).' 
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0}^feiU, Paul. Legends of a Lost Tribe: Folk Tales of the Beothuck 
'ihdians of Newfoundland. Illus. Jon Fraser. McClelland 1976. 

* 

The Beothuck Indians, called **red men" because they custom- 
arily painted their bodies with red ochre, were a fascinating 
tribe whose legends died with them in the nineteenth century. 
The auth9r has reconstructed their folk tales, basing them oh - 
the known facts about the tribe, including information given by 
the last Beothuck, a woman who died in 1829, .The themes are 
universal in mythology and fairy talei; for example, the English 
tale *'Jack and the Beanstalk'' resem^iles the Beothuck **Legend 
of the Stars and Trees/' Also appreciated by intermediate 

* readers.. * 

Parsons, Elsie Clews, editor. American Indian Life, Illus. C. Grant 
LaFarge. UofNebrPrl967- * , 

This is a series of fictional tales of variable quality, written by 
well-known Anthropologists, each of whom contributed a t^ale 
about the Indian tribe he knew best. Among the eminent names 
are Robert H. Lowie, Paul Radin, A. Kroeber, Edward Sapir, 
and Franz Boas. 

- Radin, »Paul. The Trickster: A Study in Anierican Indian Myth- 
ology* Schocken 1972. 

About one-half of this book contains Indian elaborations of the 
myth of the trickster, with special emphasis on the Winnebago 
version. The remainder is a discussion of the trickster in relation 
to Greek mythology and to psychology. In Indian myth t]ie 
trickster is a creature who is neither good nor evil but can be 

• blamed for the evil and praised for the good that occurs. He is 
often identified with animah such as the raven, coyote, hare, 
and spider, and has similarities to Punch and Judy and to the 
clown. A .specialized study, xxseM for teaching or for mature 
students. . 

Ray,^^Cari; an^James R. Stevens, editor^ Sacred Legends of the 
Sandy Lake Cree. HIus. Carl Ray. McClelland 1971. 

Translator und Illustrator of these tales is the well-known In- 
dian artist Carl Ray, who com€5:^m the Sandy Lake Cree 
Reserve in northwestern Ontario. Stevens, a counselor at Con- 
federation College of Applied Arts and Technology in Thunder 
Bay, Ontario, Wrote down the legends as they were told to him 
by Ray. The stories deal with the Windigo, Thunderbirds, 
avenging gods, and curses being placed on adversaries. In the 
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introduction,*^ Stevehs discusses the history and^ economics of 
. the villages, education, marriage ciistoms,' religion, medicine," 
death, and folklore; 

R6thenberg» Jerome, editor. Shaking the PumpkinV Traditional' 
Poetry of the Indibn North Americas. Doubleday 1972. 

Poems from many tribes are included in thls.coliectioi^. The 
title poetAB, "Shaking the Pumpkin," are sacred curing songs 
traiialated^^by the^editbr and Richard Johnny John, a Seneca 
sOngmaker^ Among the other works are a pre-Conquest Mayan 

' play, a "sacred-clown" fertility drama of the Pueblo Indians, 
picture poems from the Cuna and Chippewa, a Zuni spokeh 
•^narrathre, and poems from the Netsilik Eskimos. The editor, 
who has published ten volumes of his own poetry and several 
volumes of translations, has chosen poems that most interest 
and impress him. jfor their range of types and cultures. Althou(^ 
recognizing the difficulties of crossing the boundary of transla- 
tion, he says in his preface, "The question for the translator is 
not wheth€!r but how far we can translate one another." He sees 

' the translator as one who "attempts to restore what has been 
tomapart." 

"As documents of cultures both past and present the poems 
^ ar6 well worth reading" (About Indiani, p. 256). . . 

Sanders, Thomas E., and Walter W. Peek, Literature of the Ameri- 
can Indian. Olencoe 1973. 

< . ■ . , ■ 

* N^A cdmprehensive collection, with scholarly comments by the 
authors on every possible aspect of Indian life, history,, and 
> religion from pre-Columbian days to the present. Sections in- 
clude pie-C6lumbian religions, heroes and folk tale^, pre-Col- 
umbian poetry, the history of the League of the Iroquois, 
oratory, native religions after the Christian invasion, biography 
and autobiography, and current voices in poetry, prose, and 
protest. The editors are Indians-Sanders a Cherokee and Peek 
' a Narragansett and Wampanoag-«nd also scholars. This col- 
lection provides the English teacher with a wide and varied 
selection of short works. 

Schwarz, Herbert T., editor. Elik and Other Stories of the Mac- 
Kemie Eskfanos. nius. Mona Ohoveluk. McClelland 1970. 

Schwarz, a medical doctor who works on the DEW line from 
Greenlyid to Alaska, has used his contacts to collect authentic 
Eskhno tales. Elik is one of them. The first part of the book 
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contains stories and the second part is composed of anecdotes 
about the storytellers, relating where and how Schwarz met 
each of them. Illustrated by an Eskimo artiest* 

Slickpoo, Allen P. Nu Mee Poom Tit Wah Tit: Nez Perec Legends; . 
nius. Leroy Seth. Nez Percf 1972* 

This is a collectioa.of Nez Perce legends, prepared b^he^tSobe 
and set in a mythical time, before human beingd roamed the 
. world* The characters are animals, although they have human 
qualities and are sometimes called people. Collected 4x1 the Nez 
Perce language and translated into English, the tales are in-V 
tended either to teach or to entertain. There are six groups of 
stories, dealing with the world^s origin, disobedience, vengeance, 
shtewdness, greed, and bravery. Coyote, the trickster, is the 
principal character, and the stories are fast-mtoving and generally 
good humored* The illustrations in black and white by Leroy 
^.Seth, a Nez Perce, are done in the same spirit as the tales. 
Highly recommended by the Ndftional lndian Education Asso- 
ciation Checklist of Current Book;^, March 197i2. 

. Tedlock, Dennis, translator. Finding the Center: NiCrrative Poetry 
of the 2uni Indians. U of Nebr Pr 1972. 

* Tedlock, a Yale anthropologist, not only has translated nine 
Zuni narrative poems, as performed by Andrew Peynetsa and 
Walter Sanchez, but also has transcribed into English the 
rhythms, accents, and silences that actually occur in the Zuni 
performance. The poems are in two categories— short fables 
and tales; which are regaled as fiction and mdy be told only at 
night from Octob* to March, and long narratives of **The 
Beginning,** which are regarded as historical truth and may be 
told at any time of day during any season. Tedlock spent more 
than a year in field work, taping nearly one hundred formal 
Zuni narratives in preparation for this collection. 

Thompson, Stith, editor. Tales of the North American Indians. 
> Illus. Pranz Altschuler. Ind 0 Pr 196Q. 

A carefully documented cdllection of tales &om sources such as 
Fi^z Boas, Henry Schoolcraft, and Bureau of Ethnology pub^ 
licalions. The stories ar^ organized according to type: mytho- 
logical stories, mythical incidents, trickster Jjtles, hero tales, 
journeys to the other ^orld, animal wives afra husbands, tales 
borrowed from Europefins, and Bible stories. Sortie are from 
collections recorded by Europeans in the seventeenth century. 
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The editor, a well-known scholar oj folklore, has included 
comparative notes and lists of motifs and. sources, arranged by 
culture areas and tribes. Although this is » Scholarly work^ the 
tales are simply told. \ ^ ' • . ' 

"The arrangement is in. accord with the compiler's theory 
that there are many recurrent patterns or types of tales which 
transcend geographic and linguistic boundaries" (Supplement, 
American Indian Authon, p. 43). 

Uriderhill, Ruth M^ray. Sii|ging for Power: The Song Magic of 
the Papago Indians of Southiem Arizona. U of Cal Pr 1976. 

Living a difficult life in the Arizona desert, the gentle Papago 
use songs and vitual speeches for tiie entirjB range of life: for 

. bringing rairi, for planting, harvesting, and wild plant gathering, 
for their gaines, and for hunting. Interspersed with her trans- 
lations of the songs are Ruth Underi)ill's descriptions of the life, 
: ceremoniet, and power of these pontic people, based on mate> 
rial which she gathered in the earjy 1930s while living among 

♦ them. 

Vanderwerth, W. C, editor, Indian Oratory: Famous Speeches by 
Noted Indian Chieftains. BaUantine 1971. ' ' . . 

This collection of mB^ot orations of the greatest Indian chiefii 
demonstrates the importandb of the spoken word around the 
council fires, where teibiil affidrs w^are settled' and where nego- 
tiations between tribes and white* were conducted. Each ora- 
tion is preceded by a discussion of the orator and the background 
of the speech. The earliest of the spe^hes was delivered in 1758 
and the latest in 1910. The collection concentrates on the on^u^ 
tory delivered during the encroachment of the whites, and th^ 
speeches are generally longer or more complete than those in 
some othercollectiojns. !► 

Welch, James. Riding the Earthboy 40. World. Times Mir 1971. 
This is the first collection of the poetry of James Welch, a 
Blackfoot Indian Ihring and writing at Upper Rattlesnake, 

^ Missoula, Montana. The title comes from the years when he 
lived on the Fort Belknap Reservation near Harlem, Montana, 
where his father leased forty acres ficom the Earthboy family. 
Some of the poems deal with the to|ms on or near the restiirva- 
tion and with tx^verty, drunkenness, and the disintegration of 
a way ojt life, but there are also themes of nature, Montana, and 
life. Welch's poems require a depth ot elpedence and concen- 

^ tration,' making them most usel^il for mature read^. 
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Witt, Shirley Hill, and Stan Steiner, editors. The Way: An Indian 
Anthology of American Indian Literature. Vin. Random 1972; 

A collection of the ancient speeches of Indian leaders and ora- 
tors as they were translated by Englishmen and Americans, and 
the contemporary speeches and articles of modem Indians on 
present problems. The greatness of speeches by Chief Joseph, 
Pontiac, Black Hawk, and Tecumseh has long been recognized 
by historians. Here we have also the moving words of modem 
Indians in oratory, poetry and prophecy. On Akwesasne Notes 
basiclibrary list. 

South Dakota Writers* Project, Workers of, compilers. Legends 
of the Mighty Sioux, nius. Sioux Indian artists. AMS Pr 197'5. 

The stories in this collection were gathered by the Indian 
workers in the South Dakota Writers* Project. Often they were 
told by old men who related them in their native tongue. The 
collection includes campf ire tales, legendsrof places and of hunt- 
ing, and battle stories, and gives much information about the 
Sioux and their traditional lore. Sioux ^ist Oscar Howe con- 
tributed soihe of the drawings and designs. 

Zuni I^eople (translator Alvina Quam). The Zunis: Self-Pontrayals* 
UofNMPrt972. 

A collection of forty-six stories of Zuni myth,. prophecy, and 
history, dealing with creation, religious rituals, masked dances, 
Zuni farming and hunting practices, and battles with the Navajo 
and the Apache. The stories are intended for moral Instruction 
or for entertainment and are divided according to sections: 
society, lildtory, fables of moral instruction, religion, and war 
and defeW.ln 1965 the' Zuni tribe began to record their oral 
literature, using federal funds and help from universities and 
individuals, including Virginia Lewis, wife pf the Pueblo gover-*" 
nor, who reviewed and edited the legends for publication. Major 
storytellers of the tr9)e were asked to relate on tape the legends, 
myths, and history of the Pueblo. 
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Baker, Betty. A Stranger and A&aid. Macmillan 1972. Interme- 
diate. ' 
Sopeteind Zabe, two Wichita boys, were taken prisoner by the 
Zuni when their viUage|.Quivira, was raided. Zabe has come to 
love the security of the orderly life of the Qcuye pueblo, but 
Sopete lememben his 'former home and longs to return. It is 
with some hope and fear that Sopete views the coming of the 
Spailiards. The two boys serve^as guides for a Spanish expedi- 
tion to Quivira in search of gold and other riches and are forced 
to make some^cTSficult decisions when the expedition nears 
their former home.* The story is based on actual records of 
Goronado's expeditions of 1; 540-42. 

Bamouw, Victor. Dream of the Blue Heron, nius. Lynd Ward. 
Dell 1969. Intermediate, 

In northern Wisconsin, a young Chippewa named Wabus, or . 
WalliBce White Sky, faces fierce conflicts between hia^traditional 
grandparents and his ''father, who works in a lumber mill. Wabus 
enters an Indian boarding school in 1905, only to discover that 
he has other problems to solve, among them learning to accept 
a new lifestyle. When Wabus returns home for the siunmer 
vacation, he (keams of an enormous bird-^ blue heron-^ho 
crashes down through the branches of .a tree and, taking on the 
form of a man, promises Wabiis that he will become a speaker. 
Then, becoming a bird again, the heron ciarries Wabus into the 
sky. The vanishing forms symbolize help, strength, and success. 
The illustrations are by Lynd Ward, a distinguishe<J American 
graphic artist and' 1953 winner of the Caldecott Medal. 
" "Well-wdtten . . . tastefully, realistieaUy handled . . 
{Kirkus ReviewB 34:992, 15 September 1965). "I have read 
Dream o/ the Blue Heron with genuine pleasure. It is true 
and real and it Js a most' human story. Mr. BamoUw has 
obseJTved his Indians >ith warm humanity. We have had a lot 
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/^^'bis^ting' about the Indians of the Southwest, hut we have 
almofe^snothing about the equally interesting people along the 
nprthernboiDder'' (OUver La Farg 

Baylor, Byrd. Hawk^Tra'Your Brother. Illus. Peter Pamall. Scrib- 
ner 1976. Primaiy. 

Rudy Soto, an Indian bby. from an unspecified tribe in the 
Southwest, wants to fly mota than anything else^ Even as a 
small chnd, his iSbst words were those for "flying" and "bird." 
Watching a hawk, he sees himself soaring into the sky. He 
finally steals a redtail hawk from its nest before it can fly and, 
in spite of its screams for help,. Rudy takes the bird home, 
hoping for thfe day when the two of them will fly together. 
Eventu{%^ Rudy takes the tethered hawk out on his shoulder, 
to expl^^ sandy washes, follow deer tracks into canyons, and 
gaze at Santos Moimtain. He comes to realize that to be happy, 
the hawk must be free to fly, lei^ving Rudy to soar in his imagi- . 
" nation. * " 

"The theme of unity between people and nature is expressed 
in the illustrations, They are full of circular patterns which, on 
the one hand, capture the glorious sweep of a hawk in flight ^ 
and, on the other, interrtfate sky and human beings" {Interra- 
cial Books for Children Bulletin^, no: 6:15,1911). 

Beatty, Hetty Burlingame. Little Owl Indian. HM 1951. Primary. 

An Indian village4li one of the great forests of New York state 
is the setting fqr this story. As a little brown owl flies over her 
"Village, an Indian mother decides to naipe her soh Little Owl, 
in the hope that he will acquire the wisdom and swiftness of 
the bird. As Little OM grows up he is a friend to all the animals, 
because they learn that he wants to make friends, not kill them. 

- One day when frightening clouds of ttnbke and flames are 
rushing through the forest, Little Owl rides his horse through 
the trees to warp the animals and Ij^e Indians of the danger. 
Excitement and suspense add to the appeal of this story: 
"Vivid, simple pictures help make this an appealing picture < 

/ book for the four- to seven-year-olds. Recommended" {Library 

^ Jouma/ 76:604, 1 April 1951). 

Benchley, Nathaniel. Small WoIf» nius. Joan Sandin. Har-Row 
1972. Primary. 

This "I Can Read" book gives a historically accurate picture of 
the time when the Canazsee Indians "sold" Manhattan Island 
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to the Dutch'. Small Wolf, an Indian boy" of an unnamed tribe 
in th^ same locale, ipends his days fishing and digging for clams 
and oysters. Wanting to be a man like his father, he wanders 
ott to liunt and fish to prove himself, and is greatly surprised 
when he comes upon the first white, settlement he has ever • 
seen.. The rest Of the story tells of the unhappy effect this has 
on fails tribe, giving the reader insight, into the Indians' tAragic 
loss of their hunting grounds to the whites. 

Biesterveld, Betty. Six Days from Sunday, nius. George Armstrong. 
Rand 1973. Primary. t«> " 

When Willie Little Horse thinks about going to boarding scliool 
he feels a lickness in his stomach because he is afraid of the 
White World. His mother tries to reassure him as she proceeds 
with daily tasks of weaving, cooking, and caring for her family. 
Oh each day before he leaves, Willie has adventures that point 
out the differences and relative values of the old Indian ways 
and the new. When the sixth day from Sunday arrives^ Willie is 

^ confused and afraid and jis tempted to run away like a coyote, 
but with the hdp of a kind teacher and others, Willie resolves 
hli imhappiness and makes a step toward learning to choose 
what is best for him. 

Blood, Charles L., and Martin A. Link. The Goatin the Rug. Dlus. 
Nancy Winslow Parker. Parents^976. Primary. 

Geraldine, a pet goat, is ^e -unusual heroine of this Navajo 
story. When her mistress, a young weaver, decides to shear her, 
the proceM l^|K)mes a joint effort as the wool is washed in a 
soapy, rieh lather made fi?om the yucca plant, and then dried, 
' combed, iwid flpun. The ptory gives accurate information on the 
Indians' use of plants^ for dyes, and the completion of the beau- 
tiful wool irug, Which is pne of a Idnd, brings the story to a 
satisfabtory ending. Coloi^ul illustrations contribute to the 
book's infonhatiyeiiess and humor. " 

"It is important for children to understand that there are 
muiy differ^t cultures within the borders of the U.S. The Odat 
in the Rug gives them the opp(»rtUnity to view a tradition of 
one of the oldest" (/ntenwcw/ Books for Children Bulletin 8, 
no. 8;16, 1977). 

6uif, Mary, and qpprad Buff. Hah-Nee of the Cliff Dwrellers. 
. HM 19B6. Primary. 

This dramatic story helps younger children visualize the life of 
, a now-vanished people. It tells of an 'IndianKboy and his famU;j^ 
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wh6 ar6 forced by superstition: to J^e from their home. 
^ Hah-Nee wonders why he is ridiculed an4 called "funnyhead," 
"evil," "Ute," and Venemy," Until 'hrtarns detaUs' of his 
, infancy and why his head is round and not flat. When the Great 
thx>ught of 1276 begins and food is scarce, Hah-Nee's presence 
is looked upon as bad luck and Grandfather Wupa, fearing what 
might happen to Hah-N^ and his famihr members, paints a 
map on an animal skin to lead them to safety. Their adventures 
niake for an exciting story.' The many black and white drawings 
and double-page paintiiigs give life and mystery to th^ south- 
western landscape. ^ 
"A good stbry to refid aloud" {About Indians, p. 44). . 

* Bulla, Clyde RJbert. Eagle Feather, nius. ^om Two Arrows. T Y . 
Crowelll9w. Primary. . 

Eagle Feather has no interest in going away to school because 
he is happy with his parents and younger brother andisister and 
likes the pleasant life of sheepherding and hunting. But when 
visits the trading post and sees the inside of the school- 
house, <.he becomes eager to find companions of Jtiis 6wn age. 
- Because of a careless act. It appears that Eagle Ftfther won't 
be able to attend school after all because he must go to work 
for his greedy cousin. To^get his wi^h, he finally takes matters 
into his own hands and runs away. Navajo life is portrayed in 
detail as the exciting adventure, tale unfolds. Tom Two Arrows, 
a full-blooded Iroquois, has illustrated th^ story witli under- 
standing and Sensitivity of the Navajo culture. Three songs, 
which are easy to play and sing, add enjoyment to the story. 

Bulla, Clyde Robert. Indian HiU, Dlus. James J. SpanfrUpr. T Y 
Crowelll963. Primary. 

Kee Manyggats, a young Navajo boy, lives on a reservation with 
his parents. When the family leaves their hogan for an apart- 
ment in the city, Kee and his mother are imhappy because the 
'> city seems strange and ugly and they dislike the bright lights 
and smells. Kee's father, however, enjoys his work there ahd the 
family is forced to make some difficult decisions when the 
opportunity of returning to the reservation arises. The story of 
a strong- and loving family caught between their traditional way 
oflifeandJtheworid .of white people'. ,^ 
"With simplicity and directness Mr. Bulla tells the storjipf a 
' young* Navajo boy and his ^difficult acceptance of citjnife'* 
, f (About IndiaHii p. 45)i 



BuUii, Clyde Robert. J6hn Billington: Friend of l^quanto. lUus. 
Peter Burcharicl. T Y CroSreU4966. Pri^^ 

Growing up is a difficult t^e fot 4ohn Billin{(ton, who is on 
bofu^ the Mayflower sailing to America. He finds himself In 
aU sorts of trouble on board ship as well as in the colony aftei^ 
^e landing. The hardships ixf the first year and the constant 
fear of Indians ghre John many problems. He tries to av6id the^' 
distresskig situations, but somehow always &ids - himself 
invohred. Squanto comes into Itis Hfe and helps liim and the 
other iettlers in many lij^s, but real'troubte^somes when John 
runs into the woods in anger and is lost. The fpllowing day he 
meibts the Pape Cod Indians, who take, him to their 'village: 
; The results pf this excitihg episode give a satisfying end to a • 
stoiy. . 

"The authoi is able to project the fear and ^bsity that 
existed between Mte man and Indian but it unfortunate 
•that he chose to use Hie stereotyped broken English for ' 
Squanto's speech" (Aftouf/ndfans, p. 46). ■ 

Capps, Mary Joyce. Yellow Leaf. HIus. Don~Ki;eker. Concordia 
1974. Intermediate. 

Yellow Leaf, a Cl\^okee girl, is' three y^wrs old whAj her family 
is foteed off their land. On the year-long march to reservations , 
beyond the >Iississippi (The Trail of Tears), she is separated 
> from hei; funily. Wandering alone, she finds Cagle, a white 
trapper, who takes her into his cabin and raises her. . Each 
summer when Cagle goes off to trade his furs. Yellow Leaf 
stays at an Indian village where she learns Indian ways and 
wisdom. Eventually she has many adventures diiring her search 
for her fimily. The story, told by her great-granddaughter, is 
exciting and realistic. 

Chandler, Edna Walker. Indian^ Paintbrush. Illus/ Lee Fitzgerrell^ 
Smith. A Whitman 197 6./Intermediate. 

This story of Maria, half IBioux and half Mexican-American, 
demonstrates the confusion and unhappiness of feeling 
imwanted. Maria lives with jier f^ther't people south of Phoenix 
in a Mexican-American village, but her father dies and she 
• moves to be with her mother's people. Maria is unhappy in 
school untU she begins to learn the traditional Indian ways, and 
then she finds her attitudes changing. Interesting and exciting 
- adventures liwait her as she becomes involved in promoting a 
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! romance, bet ween her teacher- and Billy Ldne Deer. Illustrations 
help to clarify thp Hfe on an Indian'ieservatipn. " 

Cheatham, K. FoUis, Spotted .Flower and the Ponokomita. Illus. 
. by-author. Westminster ig^T'^init^P^ediaie, 

Spotted FloWer,;a Blackfo6t girl, and her two friends afe search- 
ing on the prairie 'for a runaway dog and soon find that they are 
lost. Her friends are captured J;^y the Shbsltbnis, but Spotted 
Flower ^mAnages to eludj? the enemy war party and survives 
the woods for ^some tinfe. ;One day she .hears a new sound 
coming from the shadowy vines and a strange animftl emerges. 
Its huge head, flaring nostrils, wide, teeth, and long face are 
unfamiliar.V? her^d she.wdn the ahimid'is hfeiLQew ^Spirit 
Power. A msaUtiful relatjiopsbip develops between Spotted 
Flower and Ponokomita or tlhte "elk-dog, as she calls him. This 
is a fanciful story about how the .Blackfeet living along the 
Montana and Canadian border in th^ early eighteenth century 
might have acquired their first horse. 

Clifford, Eth. the Year of tlie Three-Legged Deer, Illus. Richard 
Cuffari. HM 1972. Intermediate. 

Jesse Benton, a white frontiersman, lives contentedly with his 
Lenni Lenap'e wife and their two children on the Indian frontier 
in 1819. The children rescue a newborn fawn, which has one leg 
that was almost tom'off by a panther, and nurse it back to ^ 
health. The commifnity*s hostility toward Indians soon affects 
the family, causing them much anguish and leading to their 
tragic separation and exile. Descriptions of hangings may be ^ 
^ gruesome to some readers; otherwise most readers will fiind 
this to be a sensitive, compelling story of courage. 

Clymer, Eleanor. The Spider, the Cave and the Pottery Bowl. Illus. 
Ingrid Fetz; Atheneum 1971. Intermediate. 

Each summer Kate, Johnny, and their mother go to the reserva- 
tion to take care of their grandmother, but' this summer the 
mother must stay in town with the children's father and work. 
Grandmother is unwell and sleeps much of the time, so Kate 
tries to dp all the chores. When Johnny accidentally breaks an 
ancient pottery bowl, he run^^away to hide his shame. A spider 
\ in a cave helps the children solve their problems and gives them 
> a new appreciation of their Hopi heritage. The themes of old 
age^ courage, andNirespect for tradition are sensitively handled* 
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Colve?, Anne. Bread-and-Btitter Indian. HIus. Garth Williams. 
Avon 1972. Primary. 

Based on an actual incident experienced by the author's 
' husband's greairsceai^-grandmother, who lived in the Pennsylva- 
nia wilderness in the late 1700s. Seven-year-old^arbara, having 
no best friend, spends mu^ time playing with her doll and 
often has doll tea'*partiesin Ih^woods. One day she offers some 
bread and butter, sprinWe^l^^th sugar, to a hungry-looking 
Indian and they become fflends even though they cannot speak 
to each other. When Barbara is captured by a hostile tribe^her 
Indian friend hdpsjher escape. Sensitively illustrated. ' , ■ 

"Stories as delightful aiid exciting as this .are hard to find'| 
{Saturday Review^ 23 Janid^ 1966, p. 62). "A charming 
story" (New York Times Bbok Review, 20 December 1964, 
p. 12). ' . ^ ' • 

Coss^ Olga. Fire Mate. Photographs by Jo^ McLaughlin^ Inde- 
pendence Pr 1977. Primary. . ■ ' , 

This story tells of the loneliness of an Indian girl whose family 
caUi her Yvonne, but in her heart she is Walakea. She has been 
told many ancient 'legends, and though she does not always 
fully understand their meanings, one story is very near and dear 
to her: that of the Great One, who is guardian of soul-fires. The 
belief is that all Indians have soul-fires which they must share 
with a fire mate in order to have light and warmth within the 
sacred circle of their being. Often, years pass before the search 
for a fire mate is over. One day as Walakea is walking by the 
roadside, a car comes along and a sack is tossed toward the very 
bushes where she is hiding. Opening the sack, she discovers a 
puppy, who becomes her fire mate. Cdmplicatiofis arise when 
the lost dogi a valuable St. Bernard, is claimedNi^yJiis former 
owners. Blustratic^ns are black and white photographs. 

Cowe|l» Vi. Nome's Moose Hunt. Blus. by author. Hale 1968. 
Primary. . • 

This story^lives the youngtr' reader interesting insights into the 
traditiohal life of the'Cree in northern Canada. A young boy 
tells of his family's adventures as they set out by canoe to hunt 
a moose, necessary to provide the family with food andxlothlfig 
for the months ahead. The^tqry Affectively describes the every- 
day^ life of these people. 
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Dixon, Paige. The Searc^i for Charlie. . Atheneum 1976. Interme- 
diate. 

Jane is attending an eastern college when she receives word that 
her young brother, Charlie, is missing, and she immediately 
leaves for Montana to help in the search. Knowing her brother 
extremtily well in spite of their age difference, she. feels she Will 
be more capable of finding him than anyone else. The search 
is poorly organized, sp Jane decides to enlist the help of her 
pood friend, Vic Barrett, whose Indian background and know- 
ledge of scouting and outdoor survival techniques play an im- 
portant role as they embark on the difficult and dangerous 
search. Their exciting adventure)} make for engrossing reading. 

Dodge, Nanabah Chee. Morning Arrow. Illus. Jeffrey Lung6. 
Lothrop 1975. Primary. 

Morning Ajrrow, a sensitive and loving Nayaho boy, lives with 
his blind grandmother. There is an especially close relationship 
between the two, and together they find joy in simple everyday 
happenings. However, Morning Arrow is sad because his grand- 
mother*^ shawl is **tattooed with too many holes." When he 
spies a beautiful turquoise, shawl at the trading post, his greatest 
wish is to obtain it for her and the rest of the story deals with 
his efforts to make this wish come true* The black and white 
drawings and occasional insertions of Navaho phrases add 
authenticity to this book by a Navaho author. 

Epstein, Anne Merrick. Good Stones. Illus. Susan Meddaugh. 
HM 1977. Intermediate. 

During the Grea^epression, twelve-year-old Sisul Osbom finds 
herself in a desperate situation: her dead father's white family, 
W3th whom she lives, mistreat heir because she is a half-breed. 
• Sisurs mother has taught her much over the years about the 
Wabanaki religion and way of ^ life. When her mother dies, 
Sisul flees to the f^ew Hampshire mountains, feeling certain she 
will survive because the vision of her mbther seems to guide 
her. An unusual friendship develops between Sisul and Bruce, 
an aging hermit who helps her locate her mother^s people in 
Maine. When even her Indian relatives do not accept her, jan 
old basket-maker helps her discover a purpose in life and appre- 
ciate her Indian heritage. 
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Fredericksen,, Ha?el He-Who-Buns-Par. lUus. John Houser, A-W 
1970. Intermediate. ^ . 

Piblo had contentedly lived all of his eleven years in the Papago 
village of Pavi in the Arizona mountains, never thinking that 
he would ever leave it. Change comes swiftly^ however, when> 
his grani^parents come and take him to thiir village to be taught 
tribal ways before goin'g to the Big School, where he will learn . 
something of the white ways. Five years later, Pablo returns to 
Pavi and the zest of the story describes the heart-breaking 
dhrision that coi&es between him and his people and how- he 
attempts to heal it. 

George, Jean Craighead. Julie of the Wolves. Illus. John Schoen* * 
herr* riar-Row.1972. Intermediate. 

An Eskimo girl lives a life witouched by the ways of the whites 
unitil she is nine, when she goes to live with Ker aimiin Meko* 
ryuk so that she can attend school. Her life as an Eskimo living 
in the white culture is so contrary to her basic instincts and so 
disheartening that^ at age thirteen, s^e runs away and is Tost on 
the tundra as winter sets in. The accoimt of how she comes to 
live among the wolves and how she learns their ways is authen* 
tic ancl exciting, and the close.bond between people jmd animals 
who share a hostile mvironment is effectively portrayed. 

Goble, Paul, and Dorothy Coble. The Frien^ Wolf. HIus. Paul 
Goble; Bradbury Pr 1974. Primary. 

Little Cloud and his sister. Bright Eyes, go berry«picking with 
their mother and the other women and children. The two 
children slip away to go exploring in the hills, and after cliipb- 
ing one tall peak they lose their way. They find refuge in a cave . 
for the night, but during the night Little Cloud awakens and 
realizes that a wolf is in the cave. Feeling the an^mal^l hot; 
pantihg breath on his neck, he prays for mercy and is left 
unharmed. In the morning the wandering children again en^^ 
counter the wolf, who assures them that he will lead them 
' home, and the sto^ ends with an explanation of why the wolf 
has remained the friend of the Plains Indians; 

Goble, Paul, and lK>thy Goble. Lpne full's Horse Raid. UIus. 
Paul Goble. Bradpury Pr 1973. Intermediate. 

^ Lone Bull, a young Oglala Sioux, is impatient to prove himself 
as a warrior, despite his parents' insistence that there is plenty 
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of time. On overhearing his father^s plan to raid'the Crow tribe 
for horsey he decides to fulfill his dream by joiriing the pStty. 
He and. his friend Charging Bear steal away from the camp and 
foUow^ihe raiding party for several days, only to find that the 
. men have l?een watching them all the while "as the mountain 
lion wjuts for the little wolf/' Proud of his son, the father lets 
the boys continue traveling with the raiders. The raid itself 
^ brings exhilaration, advjenture, danger, and'^arrow escapes, and 
there is a good desgriptiori of the techniques PJains Indians used * 
in their intertribal invasions. The illustr^itioi* were inspired by 
Plains Indian paintings of the period 1860-1900, when the 
story takes place. • 

Griese, Arnold A. At the Mouth of the Luckiest River. lUus. Glo 
Coalson. T Y Crowell 1973. Intermediate. 

Tatlek, an Athabascan Indian and the son of a great hunter, 
has a crippled foot. Because a gpeat hu^ter^s son should have a 
strong body, others in the tribe wonder if a yega, or spirit, has 
done him harm. Or is it a sign' that Tatlek will become a big 
f medicine man? The medicine man in the tribe hates arid fears 
\ the lame boy, partly because Tallek Mas been friendly with the 
Eskimos and has leamedi to train dogs to carry him in a sled to 
th^ best fishing and trapping sites. The tribe fears that the 
Eskimos with whom Tatlek is friendly will come to kilkthem. 
The suspenseful tale develops as Tatlek arranges to change 
former enemies into^ friends.' Graphic illustrations vividly 
portray a world of cold isolation. 

Griese, Arnold A. The Way of Our People. lUus. Haru Wells. T Y 
Crowell 1975. Intermediate. 

The Alaskan village of Anvik^is celebrating the Feast of the First 
Hunt, for Kano has killed his first moose. However, the celebra- 
tion brings no joy to the Indian boy, who fears that he and his 
family will be shamed when his secret is discovered. Venturing 
into the deep woods alone, he leams an important lesson from 
Old One: he must be unafraid of the Nakani or spirits, which 
may take human or animal form. When Kano meets Ivan, a 
Rul^ian, he has the opportunity to face the challenges ' and 
dangers that lie ahead. The story takes place more than a 
century ago and is richly immersed in^ the legends and traditions 
of the Alaskan Indians. The illustrations capture the iCy beauty 
of the land and the life of these people. 
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Hamilton, Dorothy. Jim Muscq.'Illus. James J. Ponter. Herald 
Pr 1972. Intermediate. 

Twelve^yeaf-old Jim Muapo and his family are cast out of the 
Delaware tribe because Jim's father, being honest, had exposed 
a theft by another member of the tifoe and was no longer 
accepted. The father, fearing harm, leaves his wife and son with 
tome friendly whites and disappears. Jim meets a white boy wid 
enjoys many adventures with his new friend. This is an exciting 
story about the Dejaware Indians and the effect the Moravian 
' Brethreh hadupon wme pl them. 

Hancock, Sibyl. The Blazing Hills. Dlus. Richard Cuffari. Putnam 
1975. Primary. 

This story, based on a true incident, takes place in the spring of 
1846 in a German settlement in Texas. Twelve-yea^old Nate 
and his sister Sarah see three Indians in the woods and hide in 
the bushes. The settlers live in fear of the Apaches and Coman- 
chef, so the men of the village go to a council meeting with 
them, hoping to make a peace treaty; Fearing a surprise attack 
from the whites that night, the Indians build signal fires on the 
hills <and, surround the settlement. Sarah comforts her terrified 
yotmger brothers and sisters while they wait for their father to 
return. W^ien^ all remains peaceful, the fires are allowed to 
burn-ivhlch has led to a custom still practiced todi^. 

Hamishfeger, Lloyd. Hunters of the Black Swamp. Blus. George 
Overlie. Lemer Pubns 1971. Intermediate. 
Thii story of coming of age in prehistoric North America por- 
trays Boy's eageifness to prove his courage and maturity in com- 
bat against the fierce animals of the B|ack Swamp. His reckless 
actions and refusal to follow his father's advice endanger their 
liviBS and he learns the value of caution when Man is wounded 
and responsibility for their safety falls to hhn. When inastodon 
hunters come to their aid. Boy is ieunazed at their cooperation 
and commimication. He appreciates their ability to live together 
and share responsibilities. Meanwhile, left behind by the two 
hunters, WoHian iuid Girl struggle alone against the .wolf-gods, 
who . threaten Woman in her dreams. Girl cleverly ke|ps her 
mother from making human saoifices to appeftse theun. When 
the strangers offer to extend protection to Boy's 'family and 
give hhn a new name, Takotay, he knows he has proven him- 
self. Black and white sketches enhance the book. 
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p **A rare find, , ♦ • The author writes with authority about 
life in an Ohio valley during prehistoric times** {English Journal 
(50:531-32, April 1971). 

Harhishfeger, Lloyd, Prisoner of the Mound Builders, Ulus. George 
Overlie. Lemer Pubns 1973* Intermediate. 

0-Tah-Wah, crippled from birth, is a young Injiian hunter of 
prehistoric North Americja. Being rebellious, distrustful, ai)d toi 
outcast among his own ^people, he strays far frpm home, 
wandering into^lke terrible land of the Mound Builders, These 
. sophisticated and cruel people have bUilt a great civilization in 
the Ohio and Mississippi river valleys, using slave labor. 0-Tah- 
Wah is captured and forced into slavery, where he is constantly 
beaten. He hopes to escape, and shares this dream with another 
slave. Bruin, who nurses him throu^ a long illness. In attempt- 
ing to escape, 0-Tah-Wah learns of his own strength and of the 
meaning of real friendship. The illustrations add to the reader's 
interest. 

Harris, Christie. Secret in the Stlalakum Wild. Illus. Douglas Tait. 
Atheneum 1972. Intermediate. 

In this book a modem story and setting are combined with the 
ancient lore of the Old Coast Salish Indians to* create a powerful 
fantasy. 'Sarah, a university student researching the religious 
beliefs of the Salish, comes to stay with Morann*s family in 
British Columbia, and Morann*s two sisters accompany her on 
^ her trips. Feeling left out, Morann ventures into the woods on 
her own, seeking answers to her own questions about the Salish 
beliet)3. In her search Tor the mysterious Stlalakum Lake, 
Morann is brought face to face with stlalakum sprites-ihe 
spirits of the natural world— and comes to accept their powers 
and the lessons they can teach her. She leams that the unspoiled 
beauty of the Stlalakum Wild is a treasure to be preserved at 
all costs. The vivid oharati^rization, lively dialogue, and beauti* 
ful drawings and descriptions of nature make this a very read- 
able book* ^ ^ 

Hickman, Janet. The Valley of the Shadow* Macmillan 1974. 
Intetmediate. 

Historical fact, based on records of Moravian missionaries in 
the Ohio country, is the basis for this novel of a year in the 
life of Wbias, a thirteen-year-old Delaware Indian boy* In 1781 
the war oetween the English and the colonists has forced a 
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to move a nuithber of times. Converted to Christianity by the. 
Moravian Brethren, the group is strongly pacifist, but this in 
no^y protects them from massacre and extreme hardship. 

' b(ify two 6f the characters, Jonathan and Anna Eebecca, are 
;fi<sititiou8i!; IWs is a touching story of a gentle boy who cannot 

' * accept the cruelty of waijpgnd violence. 

HoUing, Holling Clancy. Paddle-to-the-Sea. nius. by author! HM 
1969. Intermediate. 

A young Indian boy living in the Nipigon country north of the 
Great Lakes carves the figure of an Indian in a canoe and 
christens him Paddle-to-the-Sea. His dream is to have Paddle 
Person travel down the river to the Great Lakes and on to the 
Atkntic Ocean. The rest of tbe book follows the hazardous 
adSntures of the little canoe on its long trip to the sea. 



Jones,' Weyman. Edge of Two WorWs. Ulus. J. C. Kocsis. Dial 
1968. Intermediate. 

■ Fifteen-year-old Calvin Harper, 'iole survivor of a Comanche 
massacre, stumbles across #ie endless prairie in an effort to 
return to his home. JlopeleSly lost and nearly starved, he meets 
Sequoyah, an age<ribherokee, who gains Calvin's tr?ist and 
sustains both himself and the boy by the survival techniques 
acquired from generations of his people. A great deal of tension^ 
action, and Indian lore make this a book that^ is best sum- 

' marized by Sequoyah's words,' "Where two worlds meet they 
make a lonely place." ■ <■ 

' Kerle, Arthur G. Wh^perlng Trees. North Star 1971. Intermediate. 

A poignant tale of two boys who are grpwing up and reluctantly 
facing adulthood. Johnny Shawano, seeing his own culture 
rapidly disappearing, wants no part of the white culture but 
longs to grow to manhood and be his father-an Ojibway 
hunter and buildor of canoes. Then j^nny makes friends with 
a white boy, and they share many adventures and Ojibway 
activities, The coming of ihe lumber indus&y causes them much 
pain when they see the beautiful pine vi^oods and clear streams 
being destiroyed. The culture of the Ojibways is portray^ with 
great depth. Line drawings portray tools and techniques used in 
the deep woods of Michigan in the 1880s. . 
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Lampman, Evelyn Sibley, Rattlesnake Cave, Illus, Pamela John-r 
son, Atheneum 1974, Intermediate, , \ - 

Because of ill health, eleven-year-old Jamie is sent to »pend four 
months with his vAunt Nora and her family on their Montana 
ranch. He goes prepared with many books about Indians, 
reptiles, arid horses but a busy rai^ich ^hedule of daily chores 
leaves little time for reading. He becomes a good friend of 
Horse, a Cheyenne boy, arid ineets White Fang, Horse^s grand- 
, father, who is a source of history and Indian lore. Caught up 
in the old Indian's mystical ))QLi^s, Jamie finds an ancient 
IndiaiL medicine bag,, dislodged by rattlesnakes £rom its resting 
place in a cave. Through the medicine bag, Jamie gains insight 
i into the famous battle where Custer made his last stand, and 
with Horse's help he returns the bag to its rightful burial place, 

Lampman, Evelyn Sibley, The Year of Small Shadow. HarBraceJ 

1971, Intermediate, 

* < 

Shadow is an eleven-year-old Cayuse boy whose father has been 
sent to prison for borrowing a horse, A white lawyer, Daniel 
Foster, is instrumental in having the father's sentence shortened 
to one year, and offers to care for Shad during that time. 
Although he receives kind treatment in the white home, ypung 
Shad feels alienated when he eats cakes at church socials or 
tries on clothing provided by the church ladies. Shad lejeums a 
great deal during the year, unaware that he has* taught many 
things to the white people and earned their respect and affec- 
tion as well, 

Lenski, Lois. Indian Captive: The Story of Mary Jemison, Illus, 
by author, Lippincott 1941. Intermediate, 

A fictionalized account of Mary Jemison, a white girl who is 
captured by the Seneca Indians in 1758, adopted by Red Bird, 
and renamed Com Tassel because of her golden hair. At first she 
longs to escape, but by the end of the story she has grown to 
love her Indian tribe so much that she decides not to return to 
her own people. There are carefully documented descriptions of 
Ihdian everyday life and values, and drawings of objects used by 
the Senecas at that time. 

''Useful as a book to read aloud, as a supplement to class 
work or to enjoy simply for its story" {About Indians^ p, 212). 
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Lyoni, Own. Dbg Story. Dlus. by author. Holiday 1973. Interme- 
diate. 

This ifl a story, of a beautiful relationship between a young 
Indian boy and a dbg who are drawn to one another from the 
moment they first meet. The boy longs to have the dog for his 
ve^y own. When the animal finally, accepts the boy,, they 
. beco^tie partners in tiie serious business of hunting for the 
fatherless family. The misunderstanding that develops in the 
story, its resolution, and the climax will enthrall any ypuiig 
dog lover. The black and white drawings add depth to thf story. 

McGaw, Bessie Brewer. Paintied Pony Runs Away: As Little Glk 
Tells It in Indian.Pictuie Writing. Nelson 1958. Primary. , 

The pony of Little Elk, a Cheyenne boy, runs away and while 
searching for it Little Elk is captured by the Sioux. He slips 
away from the village, recovers his pony, and ^ he is escaping, 
he rescues a Sioux boy from a canyon. The outcome has a 
happy ending for the young reader. ' ' ^ 

"Written in pictogn^phs.on tan pi^er with each picture trans- ' 
lated into EngUsh, this is an interesting book, especially for the 
beginning reader" (About /ndians; p. 22). 

Miles, Miska. Annie and the Old One. HIus. Peter Pamall. LitUe 
1971. Pjimary. 

Developing the cbncepts of love of family, reverence for age, 
and acceptance of death, this stbry focuses on Annie, a Navajo, 
and her aging grandmother. Annie wonders about life and death 
and believes that as long as the rug her mother is weaving stays 
on the loom, her grandmother will be with them. Each day 
Anfiie unravels some of the weaving, thus hoping to keep her 
grandmother that much longer, but the Old^One explains that 
time's passage is inevitable, and death is a part of life. Annie 
soon understands and realizes that she too must grow up and 
learn to work the loom. Detailed, authentic line and wash 
illustrations. A 1972 Newbery Honor Book. 

Momaday, Natachee Scot^. Owl in the Cedar Tree. nius. Don 
' Perceval. Northland 1975. Primary. ^ 

Hsske, a Navaho boy, has a special love for the trader's black 
horse, T^ight Wind. As he herds sheep he has much time to 
dream about the day when he will own a horse. When the boy 
goes to school, ^Id Grandfather is distressed because he feels 
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his grandson ia not learning truths the Ancients taught How* 
ever, Haske^s Christmas gift to his teacher is a painting inspired 
by a story Grandfather told of his past, of an attack on his 
people by the Kiowas and Comanches* How this incident 
helps Haske realize his dream of owning Night W>nd makes a 
satisfying story* The culture of the Navahos is ably portrayed 
by the well^'knQwn Indian author and artist* 

Nelson, Gladys Tirrell* War Drums at Eden Prairie* Ulus. by 
author. North Star 1976, Intermediate. - 
The EUi^ family, living on the Minnesota frontier during the 
Civil War^ is caught up in the conflicts between the Upper 
Sioux Agency Indiana and the whites, who treat them unjustly* 
Young Winston Elliot forms a firiendsh^) y/itti l5an, son of a 
white mitaionary and his Sioux Indian wife* and Winston 
have many unexpected adventures when they are suspected of 
spying and are captured by Red Middle Voice's band* The story 
vividly describes the Sioux uprisings; the settlers' flights to 
safety, and other episodes of Minnesota history* 

O'Dell, Scott* Island of the Blue Dolphins. Dell 1960. Interme* 
diate* • - 

Karana, daughter of an Indian chief, lives on the Island of the 
Blue Dolphins off the coast of California* When a dangerous 
tribe of Aleuts comeS to hunt sea otter and kills most of the 
native men, the tribe flees the island in fear* Karana, seeing 
her six-year-old brother Ramo still on the island as they are 
leaving, jumps ov^board to join him, even thou£^ a storm is 

' approaching and they cannot be rescued* Ramo is killed by 
wild dogs soon afterward* Alone on the island, Karana tames, 
the leader of the wild dogs, survives storms, earthquakes, And 
enemy Aleuts, and finally is rescued* The story is based on a 
true account of the Lost Woman of San Nicolas, who was alone 
on that island from 1835 to 1853* Awarded the Newbery Medal 
in i961« See also Zia by the same author (this section)* 

**A sensitively written novel worthy of. reading aloud for its 
human values as well as for the i\4venture and excitement^' 
{About Indiana, p. 240). 

ODell, Scott* Sing Down the Moon. HM 1970. Intermediate* 

In 1864 the U*S* government forced the Navajo people of 
Arizona to migrate to Bosque Redondo in New Mexico, three 
hundred miles aWay* This book tells the tragic story of the Long 



Walk from th6 viewpQint of Bright Morfting, a fourteen-year-old 
girl. In spite of being Uprooted from their home, Bright Motning 
and her husband possess inner strength and hope, and eventu- 
ally manage to espape and begin a new life. A Newbery Honor 
Book and winner Qf the Hans Christiafi Andetsen Medal. Cited 
by: the N«u> Vor* Tfm«« as an Outstanding Book of the. Yeajr. 
* "Beautifully written, intensely moving'*^(^fcu>or/d ^; 
pt. 2:23, 8 Noyw»b«r 1970). "There is a poetic sonority pf 
style, a s^se or identification and a note of indomitable 
courage and stoicitt^ that is touching and impressive" {Saturday 
Review, 14 Novemb^ar 1^0, p. 38). "Beautifully written, this, 
is an interestiniKW^d adventurous story for young readers of 
■■ life in Canyon deCh,^ in the 1860s" {Abhut Indians, p.^in^ 

OfDeU, Scott, gia. leVBjtoteimediate. 

A yoim^ California Indian, girl is caught between two' worl(^r- 
"that of her mother's tribal past and the world of the Sahta 
Barbara mission. The strongest force in Zia^ life is het deter- . 
mination to find her dead mother's sister, Karana. When Zia and 
her brother Mondo find a bof^ cast upon thet)each, they use i^ 
to make the^ dangerbus journey to Sah Nicolas Idand where 
Karana lives. Their strunles a^dhst th6 ^d and waves and 
their capture by' A whaling boat force them to abandon, their 
plan. Karaha is^entually rescued by an old sea captain hunting 
fot otter snd Is brought io the mission. Isolated by her ignpr- . 
ance of the languige spoken^ and imable to adjust to missioh 
life, Karana leaves to live aloiie with her dog, EoHtu-Aru. The 
decisions Zia makes about her own life are greatly affected by 
Ittunma's gift of love and freedom. The story is toM wiih sim- 
plidty and occasional touches of hufnor; See also Island of the 
B/ue JDo/pn/ht bjF the same author (this section). 

Oldenburg, E« Willilun. PotawatPmi Indian Summer. IIlus. 'Betty 
Beeby. Eerdmahs 1975. intermediate. 



Anticipating an adventure, six children explore a cave near 
their homes on Lake Michigan tod suddenly find themselves 
transported backward in time three hundred years, when there 
were no roads, automobiles^ or power boats. They meet many 
Indianr-some peaceflil and some not-and leahi first-hand how 
the Potawatomi Indians lived. The children share in the excite-^ 
ment of celebrations, contests, and dant;es, and ^re threatened 
by the danger of Mohawk attacks. The suspensefUl conclusion 
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. will dtUght/the reaider. Watero^ps iUustxations . add to the ' 

; .'fantasy.; ' ■■■■ 

O'Meara^ Walter, Tbe Sioux Are Coming* lUius. Ldreoce Bjorklund* . 

j ,HM197i l|itermediatf^^ ' ' * ' ^ 

Big Tuitle warns hi&'brother'9 family; of the ii^peh^ing arrival* 
of the hbftUe Sioux^ who are making^their wa^ .through country 

. * b^ond Lake Superior and down the Otier .Eive^^^i^ckly 

'\ gaihers his wi|ie and their sofi and'dau^ter^ and together they 
' take flight in their canoe. Only^^ a f^w days' journey ahead of 

/the enemy there is sudden c^saste^; A l^roken icanoe and a • 
. Iwiited^ knee force the y oun^ son, Wanito, tQ take charge of the ' 
ftouly^ Finding Uie right materials .td ihake a new^canoe is a 

^ challenge for the family. Wanl^s dreani of smaiU whitd.bira 
leading him to a beautiful -stimd of white birch trees i^nally ' 
provides the solution. Authentic illustrations give adllitionjeil , 
information, * rf 

Peake, Katy. Tl^e Indian Heart of Carrie Ho9ges* Ulus. Thdma9 
B. Allen. Viking PrJ972:ihtennediate, ^ V 

AA uni(i|iilUal friendship develops between C^h^ Hodges, child of . 
white ranchaci^n California; and Foster Gaht, a desertnieaso^ed 
old lion hunt^H^ presjpnts her with^a puppy and,^ as the ye^ ^ 
pass, Carrie V sense of kinship with animalU and her intent 
interest in Indian ways grow stronger. On his^irisits'to therandN^ 
Foster tells ^ Carrie about the magical relatiohshifto betweei) 
^ Indttos and animals tiKe Indian ^belief in animal spirits* 
The g^ begins her ov^ search for her special animal spirit, ^ 
^ hoping fhat it will feveal itself to her in due time, and clarries' 
magical fetishes, to establish further contact with the spirits*.^ 
The book moves . quickly to an incredibjle cMix when she 
discQvers that a favorite cpyote has been shot 

Pennfy, Grac^ Jackson. Mo^i Avon 1960. Interftiedlate. 

^ Mokl, a ij^ung Cheyenne j^l, sees her older jbfrqther become a 
brave hiujiter and gaiixi^ jBut all she can 

do is help her. moth^ and grandmother Ipok ajftfr her little 
brother and feed her pet, lUbbit Pei^bn. She tries to go in 
i^^h of a vision, Hkie h«r birothef^ but that only brings shame < ' 
; to her family becltusegirk are hot me^t t^ *^ 
'tribe* One da^;* however, she findi a w«y to^tnake a name for 

C herself. |ndi«n lore and Cheyenne values are w6ven into the 

/• itory.^ 
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PeiTine, Mary. Nannabah's Friend. lUus/Leonard Weisgaitl. HM 
1970. Primary. * 

This i$ the story of & young Navajo girl's struggle to grow up. It 
begins when Nannabah is to take the sheep toward th6 canypn 
by herself for the first time. When Na<m«bah.. reaches tiie 
canyon she is afraid and longs to be with her family. To ease . 
her loneliness! she uses mud to make a small hogan and two 
dolls named Little Sister and Baby l^other, but they are small 
comfort becaute they neither speak nor hear. She.retums home 
with the sheep when the "sun is standing over the tallest rock." 
The next morning when Nannabah leaves with the sheep she 
discoverl a real friend, another girl who is also tending sheep. 

"An entertaining story perceptively written which describes a 
step in the growing process that every child must go through 
but which is emphasized in this quiet desert setting" {Apout 
Indians, p. 24), 

Schweitzer, Byrd Baylor. One Small Blue Bead. Illus. Symeon 
Shimin. Macmillan 1965. Primary. 

The author's lyrical style conyeys-a sense of curiosity about the ' 
past as she speculates on the history of a small turquoise bead 
found in the desert sand of the Southwest. She carries the 
^ reader backward in time^ telling the story of a prehistoric 
^ Cfvo-dwelling tribe living. in isolation from the outside world. 
Ail the others around the campfire mock and stare at him fear- 
fully, an old man vjonders if there are other people like them- 
selves elsewhere. A boy who shares the same dream volunteers 
to do the old man's work when the man leaves to explore and 
■"■ seek contact with other peoples. The. tribe's visloii is soon 
expanded when he returns vfith a boy from lihdther tribe 
wh6 wears "one small blue bead." Line and wash drawings 
in warm, earthy colors capture the Indians' activities and the 

setting. , % ' 

•♦Beautifully illustrated. A pleasure to read" (About Indians, 

Snpve^ Virginia Driving Hawk. The Chichi Hoohoo Bogeyman. 
Dluf. NademA Agard. Holiday 1975. Intermediate, « 

Mary Jo an^ her > two Native American cousins become fright- 
ened as an tmkempt, . stirange-looking man haltingly moves 
toward them «nd tries to grab them. They jump into their 
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canoe and battle the strong Sioux Riv^r current to reach the 
safety of their grandparents' house. Because they had been told 
stories of pojeerful spirits who make unusual things Jhappen, the ■ 
girls call the old man the **chichi hoohoo bogeyman" alter the 
evil spirits of the Sioux, HopI, and whites. The^iMs' unusual 
adventures and the mystery of the menacing figure are exciting. 
Illustrations are by an Eastern Cherokee. 

Sneve» Virginia Driving Hawk. High Elk's Treasure. Blus. Oren 
Lyons. Holiday 1972. Intermediate. 

Joe High Elk and his sister Marie are cau^t in a raging storm 
' and seek shelter in the cave of their ancestor, Steps High Like 
an Elk. Hoping that their filly. Star, will be the beginning of a 
great herd of horses, they are dismayed when she breaks away 
from them and disappears into the woods. In anger, Joe smashes 
his fist into the wall of the cave. There he discovers High Elk's 
treasure— an old bundle wrapped in leather-^hich leads to a 
suspensefUl conclusion. « 

"A well-written, fast-paced .adventure stpry which will hold 
the interest of young readers" (About Indiana, p. 98). "There 
is plenty of action, adequate characterization, a well-developed 
setting, and good family relationships" (Bulletin of the Center 
for Children '« Books 26;98, February 1^73). 

Sneve, Virginia Driving Hawk. Jimmy Yellow Hawk. Illus. Oren 
Lyons, holiday 1972. Intermediate. 

Ten-year-old Jimmy is tired of behig called Little Jim. Accord- 
ing to Sioux custom, boys can earn new names— whiqh tjiiey 
carry throughout life-good names through a deed of vator find 
bad ones through a disgraceful act. The highlight of Jimmy's 
life occurs when his father announces to everyone, "Hey, look 
here, Jimmy Yellow Hawk trapped this mhik all by himselft" 
He wins the admiration of everyone, and is no longer Little 
Jkn. The story conveys'the contemporary Indians' pride in their 
heritage while accepting some of the - white civilization. The 
author spent her childhood on the Rosebud Sioux Reservation 
In South Dakota. 1971 winner of the Council on Interracial 
Books for Children award for the best mtouscript by an 
American Indian author. 

"Since the author has a reservation background, the flavor 
of the narrative as well as that of the effective black-and-white 
Illustrations is authentic" (Horn Book 48:383, August 1972). 
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Sneve, Virginia Driving Hawk* When Thunders Spoke, Illus. Oren 
. Lyons* Holiday 1974. Intermediate* 

Fifteen-year-old Norman Two Bull considers hfanself too smart 
to accept some of the old beliefs of his ancestors, but he loses 
his assurance when he finds an ancient relic, a coup stick* When 
he brings the relic home, his mother, who has riecently joined 
the church, refuses to have the/!heathen'' jbhing in the house* At 
' the father's insistence the coup stick is hung on the wall, and 
immediately it changes and glows with color, and even 
Norman's mother is convinced of its power* Haunting illustra** 
tions are by an Onondaga Indian* 

Sobol, Rose* Woman Chief. Dial 1976* intermediate* 

Based on fact, this is the story of an Indian girt who becomes 
the only female chief of the Crow Nation* Bom a Gros Ventre 
of the Prairie, she is captured during a Crpw raid when still a 
child and is ndsed by a prow warrior* He respects and encour- 
ages her unusual abiUtiei[ and trains her as a warrior, urging her 
to compete with the boys because she is uninterestea in girls' 
games. Eventually she earns the name Woman Chief for her 
^ brave deeds and her achievement as a hxmtet and warrior* Many 
are eager to serve with her and her name is honored by her 
people, but her efforts to achieve peace between the Crows and 
the Gros Ventres end tragically* 

"The author's knowledge of the Crow and of Native Ameri- 
cans in general is superficial" {Interracial Books for Ctmiren 
Bulletin 8, no* 3:16, 1977)* 

Steele, Mary Q*, and William O. Steele* The Eye in the Forest. 
Dutton 1975* Intermediate* 

^ A yoimg Adena Indian novitiate sets off 6n a joymey with his 
priest-teacher to search for the Sacred Eye of tibe AdenaHhe 
ancestral home of their people* The gods had revealed to them 
that they must return to this sacred place if their tribe is to 
prosper once more. They are captured by the Primitives and 
experience many dangers before they find the EyeHhe earth- 
works known as Uie Old Stone Fort in present^lay Tennessee* 
The authors have reconstructed the culture and religious beliefs 

^ of the pre-'Columbia](i Adefta culture of early Ohio on the basis 
of findings from Adena burial mounds* Also suitable for more 
mature readers* 
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' Steele; William O. The Mah with the Silver Ey^s.* HarBpiceJ 
1976. Intermediate. 

The story of Talatu, which means "the cricket** in Cherokee, 
is set against the backdrop of the Revolution and the tensions 
of frontier living in 1780. Talatu has always hated the whites, 
who have taken the Indians* land ^d driven them into the deep 
wilderness. He is shocked when his grea^uncle tells him he 
must spend a year with Shinn, a white man, in the settlement 
df Wantauga. As the year progresses, Talatu maintains his hatred 
for the peaWloving Quaker and dreams of joining his warrior 
uncles in attabks on the white settlers. Talatu comes to learn a 
great deal about himself as Shinn transforms him from a suspi- 
cious and sullen boy into a courageous young man. 

Teal, Mildred. Bird of Passage. Illus. Ted Lewin. Jiittle 1977. 
Interinediate. 

Two short stories are linked in this volume by the use of the 
great blue heron as a symbol of survival. In the first story an 
Indian boy and his mother who are fleeing southward to escape 
raiding whites take refuge in a wom*out dugout as they push 
closer to the Georgia marshes and Sapelo Island. Getting to 
see the blue heron becomes Juanillo*s goal and symbolizes his 
determination to survive. In the second story an En^sh cobbler 
and his ailing wife and daughter encounter hardships as they 
settle near the Gloucester marshes of New England. Tragedy 
occurs, but the girl looks to the powerful bird for inspiration 
as she grows up, and finds freedom , and strength from her 
surroundings. The author gives evidence of an extensive know* 
ledge of the life of the marshes. 

Terris, Susan. Girling Rainbows. Doubleday 1974. Intermediate. 

Thirteen-year-old Leah l^edman, who is adopted by a pair of 
college professors, thinks of herself as a ^^fat, blue-eyed Jewish 
Indian.** She is sent to a camp one summer where she hopes to 
*^discover her Indian roots** in the wilderness of Wisconsin, 
home of her Chippewa mother. She finds herself unaccepted 
by the bther girls and tries in many ways to win their approval. 
Her special canoeing skills prove valuable to all the girls when 
they undertake an extended canoe trip from the camp, and 
Leidi, by her knowledge of many Indian tribes, is ahle to correct 
the other girls* many misconceptions about Indians. How she 
proves herself makes an exciting story. 
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A^an der Veer! Judy. Higher Than the Arrow. lUus. F. Leslie 
Matthews. Avon 1975. Intermediate. 

Franpie, a young Indian artist with growing talent, loves the 
mountain- called Higher than the Arrqw. On the mountain she 
"befriends a young coyote that has 'been caught in a trap, and . 
from this she finds inspiration tor a statue of Saint Francis 
with a coyote, In many ways Francie is much like any modem 
teenager, yet she is proud of her California Indian heritage and 
plans always to remain on the reservation. A well-told story, - 
illustrated with striking woodcuts. 

Warren, Mary Phraner. Walk in My Moccasins. HIus. Victor Mays. 
" Hale 1966. Interme(diate. 

. Hal and Myra LittWohn adopt five Sioux children. The story 
' is toW, from- the ^igiwpoint of twelve-year-old Melody, who 
worries that her new parents may -not want to keep her and., 
her siblings. The town at times shows its prejudice and the 
children's new mother is often short with them, but gradually 
the Littlejohns and the children learn to acceptlone another. 
There is a bit of the everything-tums-out-all-right approach to 
IHfe and perhaps some stereotyping of Indians as being poor an,d 
dirty. 

"This moving book portrays the stereotype image of the 
Indians' living condition in comparison to white middle-class 
> America" {Aboutjndians, p. 286). 

» 

Witter, Evelyn. Claw Foot. nius. Sapdra Heinen. Lemer Pubns 
n 1976. Primary. 

Claw Foot, a young Sioux, feels that nature )ias played a cruel 
joke bnliim by giving him a Jwi8ted,'mi88hapen foot. His name 
is a constant reminder of his'weakness, and he is determined to 
earn a new naihe by performhig a great iwt of courage. Red 
DOck, the strongest boy in the camp, constantly finds opportu- 
nities to harass CUw foot. Big Owl, a wise warrior, kinder 
advises Claw Foot that he must use wisely the abilities he hiris, 
and not feel sorry ^or those he lacks. Earning the right to owh 
and trainii long-dreamed-of stallion and usihg it on a dangerous 
mission in enemy Crow territory provide, an exciting and 
satisfying conclusion. 

Young, Biloine, and Mary Wilson. How Carla Saw the Shaiako 
God. nius. Anne Sams^^. Independence Pr* 1972. Primary. 

■ Marie, a Zuni, and Carla, a Chicana, develop an interesting 
friendajiip'in spite of past problems between their people. As 
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summer changes into fall their friendship grows, and they watch 
Marie^s father shearing sheep, see Johnny Edaakie setting 
turquoise into silver jewelry, and exalore ruins of old Zuni 
villagjes where they find interesting pieces of ancient dishes. 
With the arrival of Shalako, the special Zuni holiday, Carla 
finds that fhe cannot attend the ceremony because it is only 
for the Zuni, but the story ends satisfactorily. Illustrated in 
color. ' 

Young, Biloine, and Mary Wilson. Jennie Redbird Finds Her 
Friends* HIus. Anne Samson. Independence Fr 1972. Primary. 

A young Chippewa girl moves from the Red Lake Reservation 
• to a large city, where she has many adjustments to make. 
During^ a field trip with her new classmates, she is able po 
explaii/i the^ museum scene showing ^e everyday activities of 
the Chippewa Indians. Her parents help the children at school 
learn ^o appreciate the Chippewa culture. Colorful illustrations. 

Young, jbilolne, and Mary Wilson. The'Medicine Man Who Went to 
School nius. Anne Samson. Independence Pr 1972. Primary ♦-^ 

Jimniy Bicente, a young Navajo she'epherder living' in New 
Mexico, is proud of his heritage. When he visits a trading post 
he is amazed at hearing other Navajo boys speaking English 
and realizes they have learned this in school. Jimmy *s father 
wants his son to become a medicine man, which requires learn* 
ing songs, prayers, and sand painting, but he eventually allows 
Jimmy to attend school. A warm, picture of Navajo family life. 
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Annixter, Paul, and Jane Annbcter. Buffalo Chief; Holiday 1958. 

\ As the story opens, Hawk, ayoung Oglala^Sioux, ctnd his father, 
a Sioux holy man, view theo^ of a buffalo bull. In later years 
the bull and his herd safe faced with extinction by the coming 
of the whijjps, especially those after hides. Similarly, Hawk and 
his tribe foresee the disappearance of their way of life. The shift 
o^viewpoint firom animal to human characters is skillfully^(io^e. 
The Battle of the Little .Bighorn figures in the, story and there' 
^^e excellent descriptions of Indian ceremonials and customs^. 
**Due to an overly dramatic style of writing, llawk is some- 
thing of an Indian superhero. Even so, this is an exciting tale of 
adventure which presents an accurate picture of \life on the 
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Great l^lains and the interdependence of Indian and buffalo" 
(About Indians, p. 115). 

Armer, Laura Adams. Waterless Mountain. Illus. by author and 
Sidney Arm«r. MbKay 1931. ' 

Younger Brother, a sensitive, beauty-loving Navajo boy, in 
training undor his uncle to become a medicine priest. Throu^- 
out the sto'ry there are tales of the mystery and magic that are 
a part of the religion of tite Navajos of northern Arizona, and 
there is practical knowledge also, about the growing pf plants 
ii^^the arid wastes of the Navajo country. The author spent 
l^any years in the Southwest, painting- Indian legends as well 
as re^cording them. 1932 winner of the Newbery Medal. 

"The Navajo legends are most teffectively used throughout 
the book. In parts, the story seems to cross the lines of believ- 
able reality and sheer fantasy; all in all, a good book to read" 
(About Indiam, p. 116). 

Arnold, Elliott. Broken Arrow. Hawfthom 1954. 

In the late 18508, Tom Jeffords is given the responsibility of 
getting the mail through Apache country to Tucson. He learns 
the Apache language and goes to see the famed Indiah leader, 
Codiise, who has only recently learned of the treachery of the 
whites. The two men become friends and blood brothers and 
the maU goes through, but because Jeffords' men negotiated 
Apache Pass when others failed, Jeffords is often considered a 
' renegiade. In spite of this. General Hoy/turd takes Jeffords With 
him on a campaign to arrange a peabe with Cochise. An adat^ta- 
tion of Arnold's adult novel B/ood Brother. 

Balch, Glenn. Indian Paint Schol Bk Serv 1972. / 

Little Falcon, son of Chief War Cloud of the Pifios Indiahs, is 
allowed to choose a black mare ftom his father's herd f(i>r his 
own horse^ His father thinks little Falcon makes a poor choice, 
but the boy knows that the black mare is with colt the 
sire is the painted wild stallion. He risks attack by mountain/ 
lions and wolves and a bitterly cold winter in orde^p to gain the 
confidence of the colt. There is little infbrmation iibout tribal 

'customs but a great deal about the tailing and caire of a wild 
colt and about Indian survival tactics in the wilderness. 

i> , ^'Although the book is not particularly well written and 
many episodes seem contrived, ii will be enjoyed by young 

• people" (About Indians, p. 121). 
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Bonham, Frank, ChieL Dutton 1971» 

Henry Crowfoot is known as "Chief* because he is the great- 
great-grandson of Chief Buffaloboy and the hereditary leader of 
the small Santa Rosa Indian tribe. While aj;tending high school, 
Chief lives With his cousin in a parolee house near his derelict 
uncle-guardian. Chief drefams of obtaining better conditions and 
facilities for his tribe through documents that have passed down 
to him firom Chief Buffalobby. An accidental fire in the high 
school cliemistry lab and a down-and-out attorney, who at first 
is more of a problem than a help^, figure in the implausible plot 
X>t this novel as Chief tries to authenticate his docuriients* The 
story fails to focus on the real problefns of Indians today. Also 
for older readers. 

#iam is closely in touch with contemporary youth 
as is seen in the language used and in^his insight into 
young people think* Many valuable lessons are to be 
from this highly interesting story** {About Indians^ p. 

Boyce, George A. Some People Are Indians. Illus. Yeffe Kimball. 
Vanguard 1974. 

A series of short stories about the Navajos by a man who spent 
thirty years as a teacher to the Indians. Modem young people 
usually are the main characters. Through them the reader dis- 
. covers a great deal about tribal ceremonies, hunts, and life at 
the trading post. A nonfiction section, **Cultural and Historical 
Backgrounds,** cojitains some misplaced humor. 

**This book lacks the flavor of the Navajo, and has lost the 
traditional meaning and the fun of the superb tales told by the 
Navajos themselves** (Wassc^ja 3:17, January-February 1975). 

Butler, Beverly. A Girl Named Wendy. Dodd 1976. * 4 t 

While attending the Indian mission school, Wendy, a fifteen- 
year-old Menominee girl, receives a note in which her mother 
tells of her separation from Wendy *s^ father. This\ means that 
Wendy and her younger sister, Jill, will live' in Milwaukee with 
Aunt Brenda and her white husband, Unj/e Lew. Although she 
makes friends in Milwaukee and leamd to Ibve Uncle Lew, she 
and Jill really want to return to the Menominee Reservation, 
where their mother is living witA Granny, a medicine woman* 
Wendy finds her identity after a number of experifences— 
^running away in a storm; returning to the reservation with 
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RusseU,* a militant .Native American; the illness p£ her sister; 
and becoming better acquainted with her elders. 

Cappa, Benjamin. The White Man's Road. Ace Bks 1972. 

Joe Crowbone tries to discover what it is to be a man in the 
Indian-white society of the 18708 anc^ 18808., The book incor- 
porates almpst every kind of Indian character of the time: 
Great Eagle, the white soldier's friend; Freddy Bull, who has 
gone" to Carlisle Indian School; Mad Wolf, who will nev6r 
surrender Jbut lives on the reservation, ushig the rations his 
granddaughter collecits from the whites; and Joe's Comanche 
mother, who waits for her white husband to return. Joe is an 
interesting adolescent boy, trying to determine who he iar 
much as modem (ulolescents do— but in a very different and 
confusing world. 

Clifford, Eth. Search for the Crescent Moon. Illus. Bea HoUries. 
HM1973. 

In a story inspired by a true incident, Joshua Bright, a Quaker, 
sets off on a journey to find his twin sister, Sarah, who had 
been captured by Indians at the age of five. Joshua, as the only 
remaining son, hfui promised his mother that he would find his 
filter if it took the reit of his life. Although he has made many 
' unsuccessful trips oyer the years, this time he is more hopeful. 
He it accompanied by his rifteen-year-old grandson, Tobias, 
who longs to become an artist, and they have mjny unexpected 
adventures as they search for the orescent moon— the identity- 
ing birthmark on Sarah's pahn. 

Coatsworth, Elizabeth. Swoid of the Wildeni6ss. Illus. Harv^ Stein. 
Macmillan 1966. 

In 1689 King Louis XIV of Prance is at war with William and 
Mary of England; and, in America, British colonists are having 
boundary dispu^s with the French of Canada. The Abenakis, 
an Algonquian Indian tribe, know that British prispners are of 
value to the French so they Capture Seth Hubbard, with several 
others, from the village of Pemaquoit. The first days are harrow- 
ing for the captives, with long marches, running the gauntlet, 
and little food. After several months, however, Seth learns to 
admire and respect his captors. He falls in love with Keoka, a 
captive English girl, who would prefer to remain in Indian if it 
not fpr Seth, 
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**\Vhile she seems to be objective in her presentation of 
Indian ways, her Indian characters are unconvincing, leaving 
the reader with a subtle uneasiness in terms of their value 
iy?tem and its worth** {About Indians, p* 147). ' 

Cone, Molly. Number Four. HM 1972. 

**I wanna be an Indian / 1 wanna be red A I wanna be free / Or 
I wanna be dead/* This poem describes the feelings of Benjamin 
Tum», a young Indian boy living on the West Coast. The story, 
a fictionalized account of real events, takes place mainly at 
Douglas High School, where at first Benjamin does so well that 
most people say ^*he isn*t like an Indian at (dl.** He begins to 
change when he sees his people on the reservation, forgotten . 
and pushed aside. To encourage them to regain their lost pride, 
he tries to fonn an Indian culture club' but is itold that such an 
organization is not permissible because it would discriminate 
against the whites. He rebels, and Benjamin's struggle with this 
probleih, common to young Native Americans today, cornea to 
a crisis when he leads a group of studenU on an unauthorized 
trip to an archaeological dig near the oceam 

Doughty, Wayne Dyre. Crimson . Moccasins. Trophy. Har-Rdw ^ 
1972. 

In a story that takes place in 1777-78, a Miami Indian boy 
named Quick Eagle participates in all of the symbolic and mean- 
ingful lituals of his people; During the ritual of the Circle, 
where the Manhood Testing is intensified. Quick Eagle learns 
^^th'e true story of his past and slWly begins to understand the 
. meaning of all his dreams. The book builds to an exciting 
conclusion, holding the reader's attention to the last page. Also 
suitable for mature readers. 

**This author's 1 • . novel is full of power and depth; and is 
written in a style which Will transfix, the reader" (Library 
Journal 91:2704, 15 May 1966). ''It's an excellent portrayal 
of ^human relations^ ai)d one which will suit the idealism of 
teenagers'' (Kirkus Reviews 34:311, 16 March 1966). ''Char* 
acters and environment are deftly sketched. Excellent reading" 
(About Indians, p. 160). 

Ellis, Mel. Sidewalk Indian. HR&W 1974. 

Charley Nightwind, falsely charge^l with murder during an 
Indian protest in Milwaukee, flees by night to a far northern 
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Indian reiervation, the home q£ hia forefathers. He has always 
been a city Indian and is ignorant of the way^ of the woods 
and ^ ancestors. On the reservation, he meets Betty * Sands, 
an Indian girl who teaches him survival techniques. The police 
hav«i been following him, however, so his flight continues and 
he hides himself on Spirit Flowage, a mysterious lake of float- 
ing islands and the source of many Indian legends. Complica* 
tiopi let in as Charley becomes involved in a dangerous plan 
to dynamite a dam which has flooded the fertile valley that 
once fed all members of the Lost Nation Tribe. A suspenseful 
and exciting story based on the dilemma &ced by many 
IndiansHhe conflict between modem and traditional Indian 
lifd and values. 

Ellis, Mel. The WUd Runners. HR&W 1970. 
Wild runners are creatures of both the natural and the human 
worid, who must sl^h for their identity because they sit not 
accepted by the "normal and ordinary" creatures in either 
world. In this modem story set in n(»them MVisconsUi the main 
characters are a faidf-blooded boy. North Main, and a coy-dog 
(hybrid of a hound and a coyote) which he finds in the woods. 
Both the boy and the animal are hunted by Joel Manning, a 
warden, for reasons that do not become clear until tlie end. The 

' passages about nature are detailed and interesting. In recom- 
mending the book, however, the teacher should be aware of the 
detailed description of a coy-dog's birth and a passing reference 
to the element of human rape. 

Forman, James. Hie Life and Death of Yellow Bird. FS&G 1973. 

Yellow Bird is the son of General George Custer and a Cheyenne 
maiden. Because of his light hair and other white characteristics 
and because his father vas white. Yellow Bird grows Up never 
quite feeling a part of his' tribe. Only when hiH accepted into 
the tepee of Worm, father of Crazy Horse, does he gain recogni- 
tion for his visions. Yellow Bird's story begins at the Battie of 
the littie Bighorn ^nd then, after an episode with Bill Cody's 
Wild West Show, it concludes with the Massacre at Wounded 
Knee. The book^liarply contrasts the avarice of the whites with 
the spirituality'of the ^Indians. ^ 

' 0 

Forman, JamM. People of the Dreant). Dell 1974. 

One of the most admirable of the great nineteenth century 
^^£b was Chief Joseph of the Nez ^^rces. This historical novel 
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begins as young Joseph visualizes the changfes in store for his 
people in the b6autiful Wallowa Valley of Oregon, when first 
the gold miners and then the settlers move in. When the army 
orders his people to leave their home, Joseph chooses the peace- 
ful way and leaves with his followers. But they ftre pursued 
until finally, burdened by the death of his brother and the 
suffering of his people, Joseph delivers his famous "I will fight 
no more forever" speech to General Howard. A moving story, 
also suitable for senior high school students. 

Fuller, lola. The Loon Feather. ttarBrace J 1940. 

In the early 1800s, Oneta, daughter of the Shawnee leader 
Tecumseh and a Chippewa mother, spends her girlhood on Mac- 
kinac Island in Lake Huron with the family of her mother^s 
second husband, a French trader. She encounters the problems 
of a racially inixed society of Indians, Americans, and French. 
The novel has a rich historical background of fur trading, com- 
merce, and cultures. 

Gugliotta, Bobette. Kateimo, Mysterious Mesa. Illus. Lorence F. 
Bjorklund. Dodd 1974. 

The story of a summer in the life of Carl Bibo, half Jewish and 
half Indian, who in 1925 at the age of thirteen visits his 
mbther^s pueblo, Acoma, for the first time. He meets his 
cousins Horace and Wilbert, participates in the gallo race, learns 
to ride an Indian pony, and learns about the sacred rainmakers* 
ceremonies, the whib contest, and the powers of the Cacique. 
His cousin Horace, who vents his hostility, toward Anglos on 
Carl, threatens to spoil the summer until together they climb 
to the mysterious mesa of Katzimo. Although not an Indian 
herself, the author is related to the Bibo family and visited the * 
pueblo a number of times, where she tape-recorded the family 
experiences^ that, serve as the basis for this story. See also 
Acoma: Puebto in the Sky by Ward Alan Minge (Junior Tradi- 
tional Life and Culture). 

Haig-Brown, Roderick. The Whale People. Illus. Mary Weiler. 
Morrow 1963. 

. This is a story of the pre-Columbifui Hotsath tribe of the 
/ Nootka Indian*, whale hunters of the Pacific Northwest. One 
,day the men of the tribe- arrive home from a whaling trip and 
announcie that the chief has died. For several years the tribe 
suffers while young Atlin prepares hunself , physically and 
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spiritually,, to take over for his father, He learns to prove him- ' 
self, not only as a brave whaler but as aiiiplbmat in'relation- 
ships with a neighboring tribe; The book contains colorful 
detail from Indian rituals, with source material cited in the 
index. 

"The action of the wrfale hunt fails to save this volume from 
its underdeveloped characters who appear to lack motivation** 
(About /ndfans, p. 180). 

Hale, Janet Campbell. The OwPs Song. Avon 1976. 

After his best friend commits suicide, fourteen-year-old Billy 
White Hawk leaves his reservation in Idaho to live in Califor- 
nia with his half-sister and attend high school. His art class 
goes (Jiiite well, but generally, he finds hostility and persecution 
in the mpstly black school One day in music appreciation class 

" Billy finds an opportunity to respond, but it turns out 
unhappily and he realizes that he belongs back in Idaho with his 
father and his people. The author is a member of the Coeur 
d*Alehe tribe of northern Idaho. ' 

"A sensitive portrayal of a 14-year-old*s struggle to remain 
Indian** {Akwetasne Notes 7:45, Early Winter 1976). 

Hamilton, Virginia. Arilla Sun Down. Greenwillow 1976.. 

Arilla Adams is the twelve-year-old daughter in a mixed, black 
- and Indian family. In many ways she is like any seventh grader 
to a small midwestem town-disobeying her mother by going 
"^•^ the forbidden roller skating rink, fighting with her brother, 
and objecting to housework. But she is different because her 
brother Jack has decided to be the Indian warrior who rides his 
horse and defies white policemen, because her mbtherjs black 
and teaches dance, -and because her father is part black and 
part' Indian. The story*' with its Indian imagery is told partially 
throu^ Arilla*s. free-association meinories ot her past, as she 
searches for her identity in the present— making it a contem- 
poriary chronicle about a family which the reader vtrill not soon 
forget. 

Harris, Christie. Raven*9 Cry. HIus. Bill Reid. Atheneum 1966. 

The Haida Indians live on the Queen Charlotte Islands, prac- 
ticing matrilineal succession, carving remarkable totem poles, 
and celebrating iHbortant events with lavish pbtlatches. Then 
come the whites mh their liquor, guns, disease, and acquisitive- 
. ness. Epidemics strike Haida communities, disagreements and 
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' j6alQ\^ie$ develop, and fiit^l}^ the whites* medicine and religioa ' 
seem to tell the tribes that the totem polfe aiot* potlatth are eVtt^; '\ 
,The last Haida cfcef y^ah artist who, seeing Ijis tribe dyin^ out, 
^ wants. desperately to save its culture thijough h\S carvings. The 
novel focu^ oS the last thrpe Eagle Chiefe/jjfid ^heir'pbntact 
. with the wi^tes. Black affd white »Urteuirawiri^s are done m Haida 
rtyleby t^l&tchi6fsgrandnephew;f > ^ ' - " 
^^The book gives in simple Ifltiiguage a sensitive account of the 
Haida Indians of BritishXolumbia'\(A 182); * 

, y V ' .. ^ ■ . . • * • ■ ' 
IJvris, Christife.;Sky M^'^n the 'Totem^Pofe? Ath^neum 1975, 

The Northwest Indian legfenjj of Temlaham tells.of a Sky^Mah 
who comQS to Earth and carries off the Iridian princess,. Skawtth, 
^ returning her to ^^a?^h years later wjjth,^ gtowrji children. Th^ir 

* descendants carry ^•tJie' legend wi^, tt)j^ a» they * search for 
paradise, ojr Temlaham^ ''Many* Vpfeodes . are .^plained in It 
fascinating^fusion of Indian legends ^dsden'cefiotio^^ ^ 

Harris, Christie. West* with^he Whitf Chiefs, Illus, Walter Fertt)/ / 
Atheneum 1965, ^ /^y /v^ ' ^ ' 

. Althougji thk elder Louis Battenote- is•^ t^lA Best guide wid' 
buffalo hunter in the S^wkj^tchewan Country Ain\S63, the fur 
traders of Hudson^s Ba]^ Company Refuse to h ve him because 

; he has killed a*half-bree(|» However, the sickly. )?iscountMiltpri 
and Dr. W. B. Cheadle hire Battenote and his Assiniboine 

. faIn^y to guide an expedition from Fort Pitt in West C^f^da^ ' 
" across the Rockies to Fort Kamloops, and finally to Victoria. 
Through the eyes of the young Ll>\iis pattenote the reader 
experiences th& rigors of this early crossing of the Rocjdes and .* 

\^ also the return of dignity and J^^^ for tRe older Battei^te , 
and his family4..,A factuallj^Daffi^d story fiU^ with personality * 
clashes, racial antagonisms,%i(i humor. Cited in A Prelifninary 
Bibliography of Selected Childrfin*8 Books. 

.High water, Jamake. Anpao; An American Indian Odyssey. Qliis, 
^ Fritz ScholdenLippincott 1977. . * 

Anpao, son of the Sun, \b a brave yoUng man in love with the 
beautiful Ko-ko-mik-e-is, who is already promised to the Sun. 

* Shej0^ Anpao that she will marry him if The will joun^ey to 
the Sun and obtain permission, and, as proof that permissipn 

£as grantedj^he must ask the Sun to remove the scars from his 
ice. .Befor^- the Sun will remove the scars, however, Anpao 
must save his stepbroth|^^oming Star. Althpugh the character 
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Anpao i8*Highwater*8 creajtion-a kind of Indian Ulyssea-the 
hero's adventures are based on legends of Indians of the north- 
ern' plains, where the author grew up, and on a few stories Irom 
the Southwest. 

"It is a fine piece of work, truly reflective of the oral tradi- 
tion and the rich heritage of Native' AriieWcan storytelling. Its 
publication oujE^t to be .considered an event of import&nce" 
(N. Scott Momaday, book jacket). 

Hillerman, Tony. Dance Hall of the Dead. Avon 1975. 

Ernesto Cato, a t^ni boy who is the Little Fire God in the 
Shalakp ceremony, .is found dead a few days before the cere- 
mony is to take place. Lieutenant Joe Leaphom, a Nav^o 
policeman, is given the responsibility for finding Ernesto's 
(/ best friend, « Nayajo boy named George Bowlegs, thought by 
many to be»a little crazy. As two more riiurders occur, the 
finger of guUt points alternately ajt George, his father Shorty, 
a community of hippies who live nearby, and two archae- 
^bgists who are digging in the vicinity. Leaphom's search for 
the key to the mystery le^ds him to try to'irndq^tand the 
Zunis' Shalako cenmony, since some aspects df the murdcOT 
seem to be related to it. The book contains a wealth of inf orma- 
tion about both Navijo and Zimi life and culture. 

Ishmole, Jack. Wiilk in the Sky. Dodd 1972, ^ , 

The Montagne family, Mohawk Indian^, are ironwbrkers who 
work on high bridges and skyscrapers in New York City. But 
. ydimg Joeyv a high school boy, cannot forget the day his father, 
ito rtig Joe, feU from a tan buUding lind died. His uncle; Mike, is 

* gf^ Joey wUl enter, the trade practiced by his fbreblars, but 
'fc'^y -^S^ high Dlacfe and is more interested in being a student 

* and a sirj^. VtSen Jd^ has an opportunity to sing profession- 
ally for two\w6ek& in the Village, he- and Mike come to ah 
understanding^The characterization of Joey's girl. Birdie, and 
of a black high sqhool teacher and his wife contribute to ah 
interesting stpry about urban , Indians. Winner of the Edith 
Busby Awai4^ y 

Johnson, Antiabel, and Edgar Johnson. The Burning Glass. Har- 
Rowl966. 

Fifteen-year-old Je b lies J Utr^mfather's wagon^ which is head- 
ing west to Santa Fe. A vd^or advises the family to delay 
because the boy probably Aill die soon. But Jeb, who would 
rather go north with the toountain men than go to Santa Fe, 
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runs away in spite , of his fever and weakness. He joins the 
French fur trader Armand Deschute, who becomes his idol and 
teacher, and they share the hardships and treachery of the 
trapper's trade in 1833. The book is written from the white 
boy's point of view. The best-developed Indian character is 
Cuts-the-Tumipj the strange Crow boy wh^ wants Jeb for a 
brother but enjoys^ making him the brunt of some rather cruel 
jokes. Equally appealing to high school read^s. 

Keith, Harold. Rifles for Watie. T Y Crowell 1957. 

Young Jeff Bussey longs for the life'of a Union soldier during 
the Civil War, but he soon becomes aware of the cruelty and 
savagery of some army men. The war loses its glamor as he 
sees his young friends die. When he is made a scout, his duties . 
take him as a spy into the ranks of Stand Watie, leader of the' 
rebel troops of the Cherokee Indian Nation, He makes friends 
among the enemy and faUfi in love with Lucy Washboume, 
beautiful part-Cherokee girl and rebel sympathizer. Good Civil 
War fiction, including a picture of the talented civilized tribes 
who had recently been forcibly transplanted from their ^omes 
in the'Bast. 1958 Newbery Medal winner. 

Kjelgaard,Jim. Wolf Brother Holiday 1957, ^ H 

In 1884, when the Indian reservations were new and the Hawk , 
Apaches 'were indepehdent, freedom-loving people, Jonathan, 
a sixteen-year-old Apache, returned home from school with the 
words of Father Harvey in his ears: "Continue to learn. Be a 
teacher" 5ut, after running into trouble with the local soldiers, 
he is forced to flee the reservation and join Cross Facets band of 
Apache outlaws, who have refused tq settle on a reservation. 
Jonathan becomes Wolf Brother and has time to reflect on what 
he has learned, what he is experiencing, and what possible solu- 
tions there may be for his people. The novel is based on the 
author*s study of the history of Arizona, his native staM 
Although it tells little about the Apache way of life, it dote 
picture the difficulties of the transition to the reservation. 

"A well-written tale, of the early days of reservations which 
realistically presents the. problexns facing the Indian'' {About 
Indians, jp. 205). 

Knudsoh, R. R. Fox Running. Illus. Use Koehn. Avon 1977. 

Kathy '^Sudden" Hart is a gold-medalist Olympic runner who, 
at nineteen, feels she is finished ^ a ninner. Then one day she 
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and her coach see a young Indian girl runn^g along a highway. 
They persuade the girJ^Fox Running, to return with them to 
Uinta University where she can develop her ability, but the 
discipline of wearing track shoes, waiting for the gun to start 
the radi, and running on an inside track interferes with her 
running. In addition,, as Kathy discovers. Fox Running can read 
• her native- Mescalero Apache but not English. Kathy begins 
teaching het U> read, and Fox Running in turn teaches Kathy 
the fun of running out-of-doors among trees, as her Apache 
% ancestors did. 

Lampman, Evclyp Sibley. Bargain Bride. McElderry Bk. Atheneum 
1977. 

^en she was ten, Ginny had been married to Stephen Mayhew 
for a price, but she remained wijfh her cousins until she was 
itifteen. Shortly after Maylfew clkims her, he dies puddenly. 
To avoid living on the Oregon frontier alone, Ginny takes in 
Nona, a Molalla Indian who has been deserted by her husband, 
and her baby. Because Ginny's friends would disapprove of an 
Indian in her home, she tells everyone that her cousin is with 
her. Only eighteen-year-old Jeth knows that this is not true. A 
number of suitors conie in the spring to help the young widow 
put in the crops and-one of them. Pastor Gilbert, intends to 
court her-nmtil he learns that she is harboring an Indian. This 
experience helps Ginny realize who it is that she really wants to 
marry. Althouf^ the reader learns little about Nona and her 
tribe, the book jaortrays the prejudice and bigotry that some- 
tunes existed on the frontier. 

Lampman, Evelyn Sibley. Cayuse Courage. HarBraceJ 1970. 

The Cayuse Indians have' emigrated to the beautiful Oregon 
Territory, where Dr. Marcus Whitman and his wife, Narcissa, 
come as missionaries. Samuel, a young Cayuse, and his grand- 
father attend services at the mission but they also hold to 
' certain native belief*, includhig faith in their medicine man. 
When Samuel's hand is caught in' a white man's trap and gan- 
grene sets in, the medicine man fails to cure him, but Dr. Whit- 
man saves him by performing an amputation. When the white 
man's disease, measles, attacks the tribe and Samuel's good 
friend, Amoi, dies, the tribe sees this as poison brought by Dr. - 
Whitman and decides that the family must be wiped out; This 
is the Whitman Massacre.of 1847, seen through the eyes of an 
Indian boy. 
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tlftroughly absorbing 9tory which realistically portrays 
the evenis leading up to the Whitman mass&cre from the point 
of viewlof thp Cayuse . . . Highly recommended** {About 
Indians, k2OS).0 

Lampman.jEvelyn Sibley. Navaho Sister. Illus. Paul Lantz* Double- 
day 1956^ 

Sad Girl| a twelve-year-old Navaho, is sent from her grand- 
mother's hogan in Arizona to the Chemawa Indian School in 
Oregon* There she learns the white people's ways and language 
and finds a family. The book presents interesting conflicts 
^ between Navaho and white values in: a mid-twentieth century 
setting, but the einding is a bit too pat to ring trueu 

Young girls will easily identify with Sad Girrs inner feelings, 
.making this book an important addition to the few good books 
of fiction/available on the problems of the young Navajo living 
today'' (About /ndians, p. 208). 

Lampman, Evelyn Sibley. The Potlatch Family. McElderry Bk. 
Atheneum 1976. 

Plum Langor, a high school freshman and a Pacific Coast 
Chinook Indian, feels that her friends look down on her because 
of her race. On the^ bus to .and from school she sits with 
Mildred, a fat girl with whom no one else will sit* One day 
' Plumbs half-brother, Simon, returns home from a lopg hospital- 
ization following the war. He interests his family and a niunber 
of others in the tribe in reviving the old Indian customs aad 
sharikg them with white tourists and friends* As the summer 
passes, the family and the tribevfind success and pride in sharing 
their Indian heritage with others* An easy book about an 
Indian family whose values and concerns are mainly white. 

Lampman, Evelyn Sibley. White Captiyes* Atheneum 1975* 

Based on a true account, this novel begins in 1851 as the' 
^ \Royce Oatman family, including seven children, migrate to New 
Mexico with a group of fifty Mon^ons to establish a new home* 
Quarrels break out,^ and members leave the party* Eventually 
the Oatman family is traveling alone, when it is attacked by 
Tonto Apaches. Olive and Mary &]^e taken slaves; the rest, it is 
thoyght, are killed* The girls are )|^pi;fbt a year by the Apaches 
and then are sold to the Mohavfs* Atthpugh slaves, the ^Is 
become almost like members of the teati^y of Mphave Chief 
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EspanipU Mar;^, who is tubercular, diies during a famine^ but 
Olive ifi rescue^ .through the efforts of her brother Lorenzo 
who, as it turns out, )i8d not died with his family after all. The 
book shows both the good and the bad in Indians and whites. 

Lauritzen, Jonreed, The Ordeal of the Young Hunter, nius* Hoke 
Denetsosie. Little 1954. 

In this modem ^ory. a yoimg Navajo, JadUi Yazhi or Little 
Antelope, has a grearambition to ride a buckskin pony belong- 
ing to Mr. Jim, the is^hite trader^ in order to kill a cougsu; that 
has killed many of his people's sheep. But his fjamily -'needs 
food, and Mr* Jim has promised that if Jadih will dance at the 
powwow in Santa Fe, he mity win a prize that will help replace 
the' sheep. Asked to dance for (npney and entertainment rather 
than for strength and wisdom, the boy wrestles with the con- 
flict between his own culture and that of the whites. Illustrated 
by a Navajo artist. 

Levitin, Sonia. Roanoke: A Novel of the Lost Colony. Atheneum 
1973. 

The plot of this novel offers a fictitious ^solutk)n of one of the 
mysteries of American history^Hhe disappearance of the colony 
liiat was established in 1587 on Roanoke Island off the coast of 
Virginia. The leader, John White, yffent back to England for 
supplies an^ was detained by England's battle with the Spanish^ 
Armada. When hie returned to America years later, the colony* 
was gone. This is a story of what might have happened* William 
Wythers, a sis:teen*year-old runaway appi;?ntice, joins the 
expedition that leaves England for Roanoke. In the New World 
he makes fdends with Manteo, an English-speaking Indian, and 
his sister Telana and others in the Indian village. Relationships 
with the Indians worsen because the Briti^ are blamed for a 
measles epidemic and a rat infestation. William differs with 
fellow colonists over the prejudices that develop. He falls in love 
with Telanii and, in the final destructive days of the colony, 
throws in his lot with her and her people-suggesting an expla* 
nation of the stories of fair-skiniled Indians that were told to 
the settlers at Jamestown in 1607. ' 

McCracken, Harold. The Gteat White Buffalo, nius. Remington 
Schuyler. Lippincott 1946. 

Before he daoxbe initiated ^ into manhooH, Wakan, **the 
Dreamer,** mun g^ out and prove himself. But he returns with 
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such a strange story that the tribe does not believe him-^ story 
of his friendship with a white buffalo, which is sacred to the 
Dakotas. When the tribal medicine man attempts to prove the 
story, no trace be found of the White One, so Wakan is 
banished from his tribe. He finds the white buffalo and lives 
near him un^il both are captured by the Cheyennes. Among 
them he wins honor, but thoughts of his own tribe plague him. 
When the Cheyennes go to war, however, he is able to do a 
heroic deed for his own people and finally win favor with them. 
The story takes place before the destruction of the buffalo and 
before the Indiana had horses. Told from an Indian's point of 
view. ? 

^^An exciting and informative story of Indian life on the 
plains before ,the arrival of the white man** {About Indians^ p. 
215). . ; ^ 

'McGraw, Eloise Jarvis. Moccasin Trail. Coward 1952.^ 

Eleven-year-old Jim Keath has run away from his Missouri farm 
home with his Wrapper uncle. Clawed by a bear, he i^ nursed 
back ,to health by the Crow Indians and adopted by them. One 
, day he runs away to join trapper Tom Rivers, but the beaver are 
scarce* A note comes from his brother Jonnie, informing him 
that their parents are dpad and that Jonnie and their younger 
brother and sister, Daniel and Sally, are moving west. Only 
Jim is old Enough to sign the hbmesteading papers, so he meets 
his family and they homestead in the Willamette Valley. Jim 
has difficulty irefiraining from joining the Indians. A fine 
adventure story of adolescents trying to survive alone on the 
frontier in 1844. A Junior Literary Guild Selection. 

**Xhis excellent book for young people gives a clear, presenta- 
tion of the problems and conflicts of two merging cultures** 
(About /nd/ah^, p. 218). 

McNichols, Charles. Crazy Weather. U of Nebr Pr 1967. 

In this modem story, filled with Inc^iian customs and legends, 
a fourteen-year-old white boy, named South Boy by his Mojave 
nurse, is bored because there is nothing to do. His father i^ 
away buying cattle and his mother is at the Pacific Coast for h4V 
health. His Mojave friend, Havek, decides to go name^traveling 
because there is trouble among the neighboring Paiutes, and 
this is his chance to do a brave deed and so obtain an adult 
name. South Boy accompanies him and, for a time, lives as an 
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Indian— an experience that helps him discover who he is. Also 
suitable for more mature readers. 
^ "The background is wholly accurate: I do not note one error 
feet or construal, nor one false note as to attitude" (A. L. 
Kroeber, in American AnthropohgUt 46:394, July 1944). 
"While the book can be read and enjoyed sheerly for its 
adventure, the mature reader will find more in subtleties of plot 
and character development" {About Indians, p. 220). 

McNickle, D'Arcy. Runner in the Sun: A Story of Indian Maize. 
Dlus. Allan C. Hous6r. HR&W 1954. 

Salt is a young cliff-dwelUng Indian of the Southwest before 
the days of the. white settlers. Because he has been chosen 
as a succe^r to the holy man of the pueblo and because his 
Turquoise Clan is ebdangered by a conspiracy of the Spider 
Clan, Salt is sent to the Land of Fable (Mexico) to obtain a 
more vigorous ^jtrain of com. After many escapades en route to 
what is traditionally the land of his forebears, he returns with 
the com and with a young slave girl as his mate. This represents 
a strengthening of the tribe by . bringing in new blood. In addi- 
tion. Salt brings information about a rich area, undike their own 
harsh land, where crops can more easily be irrigated. Thus the 
novel, by an Indian author, plays. upin the mystery of the 
deserted pueblos^f the Southwest, speculating upon what 
might have causll the inhabitants to leave, and examining , 
the alleged link between the Aztecs and ecorly southwestern 
Indians. 

Marriott, Alice. Indian Annie: Kiowa Captive. Hale 1965. 

Young Annie Donovan's family are Confederate sympathizieri, 
and after the Civil Wat they move from Tennessee to Texas. 
During a Kiowa raid Annie is taken captive and becomes the 
much-loved daughter of Sahnko and ^aa. Her only connection 
with her past life is through her (Quaker friend, William George. 
She learns Kiowa ways and falls in. love with Black Wolf. By the 
time she finds her white parents again, she arid Black Wolf have 
decided to marry and to teach on the reservation. Based on 
actual events and people.^^ « 

Montgomery, Jean. The Wrath of Coyote. Dlus. Anne Siberell. 
Morrow .1968. 

The boy Kotola, who" later becomes the legendary Chief Marin 
of th#Miwok Indians, is fascinated by the Spanish and their 
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ships when they first arrive at his home scores in 1775, near 
present-day Sap Francisco. He does n6t realize that they have 
come to se'ttle. As the Miwok world is gradually subdued by 
the Spanish and taken over bythe Spanish mission, Kotola sees 
his son captured and chained, and finally his eqtire village is 
wiped out. Rich in Indian lore and illustrated with woodcuts. 
Also appealii;ig to older readers^ 

"This is a very sympathetic account, albeit -imagined, of a 
people who are now practically destroyed as a group" (Indian 
Historian 2:37,, Fall 1969). '''A well-written novel describing 
one of history's saddest episodes" (About Indians, p. 228). 

Peck, Robert Newton. Fawn. Dell 1977.. 

This story takes place in 1758, .at thetime of the battle between 

the French and British fQ^ Fort Ticonderoga. Fawn Charbon 

is the son of a Mohawk mothei; and a Frenchman, Henri 

Charbon, who had originally come to the New World as a Jesuit 

priest. As the British troopA. move toward the^ Fort, Henri 

Charbon decides to help his fellow Frenchmen iuid, if possible, 

retum to France. He feels thiit his son belongs mpx^^P his 

Mohawk grandfather than to him, but Fawn's vigilance saves his 

father's life dping the battle and proves to Henri that there is 

as much of. himself as of the Mohawk in his son. In the course 

of the novel^' Fawn and Ben Arnold, a British youth, discover 

new identities as Americans. 

A . ^ 

Richter, Conp^f A Country of Strangers. Knopf 1966. 

Stone Gi^lji white girl living in the late 1700s, is captured by 
^ the india);|i/4nd raised as one of their own in a loving family. 
She marrijP Espan, a Delaware, and bears a child. Otter Boy. 
Because she is white and her son is a half-bteed, they may be 
forced to return to the whit^ world. To avoid this she flees from 
her IndiiEui Village. After bearing of her husband's death ^he 
returns to her white family, but the^ do not believe tMshe is 
thi^ and reject her and her son. After the boy dies, aia finally 
fc^^ from True Son who, like her, belongs to neither the 
"^IvWhlte, nor the Indian world. See also The Light in the Forest 
PiW .t>y the same author (this section). 

plichte*, iponrad. The Light in the Forfest. Bantam 19.53. 

*^'^4|r For j^JleVen years True^Son, a white boy, has been a captive of 
T the Delaware Indians/but he has been adopted them and 
feels "^at he is Indian. A treaty, however, demands that he 
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xetum to his white family, which he does reluctantly. The con- 
ilict of values becomes so unbeanble that with the help of his 
Indian cousin, he:escapes to return to the Indians. The memory 
of the one member of hi» white fomily whom he loves, Ms 
younger brother Gordie, stays with him. When he is asked by 
his Indian tribe to lure a boat of white people into a trap, he 
sees a child like Gordie in the front of the boat Wid is unable to 
' carry out his mission^ True Son leaves his Indian tribe, unable to 
jQnd a place for himself in either white or Indian society. Also 
suitable for older readers. See A Country of Strangers by the 
sanxe author (this section), which iB> a sequel to this story. 

*'0n the whole, Indian life and customs are presented 
accurately*' (About Indianst p. 253). 

Rockwood, Joyce. Long Man's Songif HR&W 1975. 

Soaring Hawk^ a young Cherokee, is an apprentice mediciae 
man, before the coming of the white man. His lineage is in 
danger of dying out because his only sister, Redbird, is ill, and 
only the women of a Cherokee dan can carry on the line. 
Soaring Hawk confidently diagnoses Redbird's illness as an 
invasion of angry fish spirits, but when tiie illness clearly 
becomes more serious, he perceives it to be the result of some- 
one's evil conjuring. As the yoimg apprentice struggles to under- 
stand the mystery, the reader becomes engrossed in the myths, 
legends, and mystery of the ancient world of the Cherokees. 
The author is a trained anthropologist with first-hand 
knowledge of the Cherokee^. 

Rockwood, Joyce. To Spoil the Sun. HR&W 1976. . •. 
In the early sbcteenth century. Rain Dove, a Cherokee'^1 of 
eleven, is living with, her fanUiy and tribe among the R)6ihills 
of the southern Appalachians* This is the story, toM injber own 
words, of her growing-up and of her two marriages^^t to 

- Mink, the spiritual leader of the village, and then to Trotting 
Wolf, with whom she has three children, only one of whom 
survives. Then stories of ships arriving with strange white men, 
thou^t to ^ be' the Immortals, come tot Rain Dove's village. 
Finally the white people's fever, smallpox, almost wipes out the 
village, but Rain Dove and her family are among the few who 

''survive. Based on actual records of the early Cherokees. 

Sandoz, Marl. The Horsecatcher. Westminster 1957. 
This novel portrays the struggle of a boy to be himself, a non- 
fif^ter in a warrior society. Young Elk is a tlSii^enne youtk 
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who has brave wai;riors on both sides of his family, but he does 
hot want to kill; his great love is catching and taming the wild 

^ horses of the prairiesi HeJjopes to prove his prowess in this way 
^^ and win the favor of the beautiful Red Sleeve, but his first 
efforts at this dangerous task end in humiliation: When Young 
•Elk finally captures a beautiful white stallion, his people are 
being attacked by the Kiowa. By freeing the horse he is able to 
bring peace between the two tribes and req||ves the name of 
Horsecatcher from his people. A number of Indian values are 
eniphasized. Cited in A Preliminary Bibliography of Selected 
Children's Booki. 

**A good book which doesn't present the Indian as a super- 

, meni** {About Indians, p. 261). 

Sandoz, Mari. The Story Catcher. Ulus. Elsie J. McCorkell. G&D 
.1963. 

Lance, an Oglala Sioux, wants to be a storyteller and historian, 
but such a person in his tribe has the status of a great hunter or 
warrior, and he is still a young and impetuous youth. He often 
goes on dangerous missions to prove hiinself. 'While trying to 
make pictures of the Arikara Indians (the Rees), he encounters 

^ a smgll Ree child whom he adopts as a brother and takes home, 
bringing danger to the tribe. Adventures, hardships, and dis- 
appointments occur before' the village finally gives him the new 
name of Story Catcher. Set in the late nineteenth century and 

• . dedicated to the Bad «eart Bull family— a long line of story 
catchers-Hhis novel demonstrates the conflict of individualism 
with community responsibility. Cited in 'A Preliminary Biblio- 
graphy of Selected Children's Books. 

"This is a well-written' novel whifch captures the spiritually 

• rich and physically stark life of/ the Plains Sioux" {About 
Indians, p. 262). ^ 

Schellie, Don. Me, Cholay Sp Co.: Apache Warriors. Four Winds. 
.Schol Bk Serv 1973. 

The narrator, Joshua Thane, is seventeen when he leaves 
Chicago for Arizona Territory in 1870. A year later he is work- 
mg at Camp Grant when the peaceful Apaches under Chief 
Eskiminzin, who have settled near by, are attacked by promi- 
nen:^ citizens from Tucson and by Papago Indians. Joshua's 
good friend, the thirteen-year-old Apache Charlie, disappears. 
While in Tucson on an errand for his employer, Joshua finds 
Charlie, who has a plan to rescue his little sister, Chita, held 
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daptive in the Papago village. In recovering Chita, Charlie also 
frees four other Apache children and Joshua helps him deliver 
the children to Chief Eskiminzin-a journey that takes them 
across the Arizona desert with a party of murderous, Apache- 
hating white men in pursuit. The book is based on history but 
is highly romanticized. Joshua tells the story in an artificial 
backwoods dialect. 

Sijeve. Virginia Driving Hawk. Betrayed. Holiday 1974. 

In 1862, Chief Little Crow leads his Santee Sioux'in an uprising 
in southern. Minnesota. In the.Wiid on the community of Lake 
^etiek, Sarah Duley and her mother, sister, and neighbors are 
captured by Whitci^Lodge. and his warriors. The Santee take 
their captives with them as they flee westward^ living a life of 
hunger, Qold, and destitution.. In the Teton Sioux camp. 
Charger, descendent of Meriwether Lewis, has a vision that he 
should rescue the white captives. Taking with him some young 
Teton braves, called ^*Fool S"oldier8** by their tribesmen. 
Charger and his brother-friendj Kills and Comes, barter for the 
captives with guns, blankets, and horses and finally obtaki their 
release. 

Stephens, Peter John. Towappu: A Puritan Renegade^ Atheneum 
1966. 

Yoiing Timothy Morris Is 'alone in his home in the wlldemess 
In 1674 when men from Plymouth Colony with whom his 

' fkther has quureled come to take hljn prisoner. In fear, he es- 
capes to friendly Indians andlinally to his father's friend, Kbig 
Philip, the great Algonquian leader. He fears, the growing ten- 
sion between "Plymouth Colony ahd the, king, and tries to serve 
as a .mediator between the two factions. Eventually he learns 
that his father has been attempting to help Philip unite- the 
tribes with the .French. The book has several well-developed 

^ Indian characters. jCited in A Preliminary Bibliography of 
Selected Children*8 Books. ^ 

"An emotion-filled story which shows well the conflicts 
faced by the Indians and the white man in the early days of 
colonization" Ubouf /ndicrts, p. 272). 

Thompson, Eileen. White Falcon: An IndianBoy in Early America, 
nius. Leonard Everett Fisher. Doubleday 1977. 
In 1637 Spanish slave traders capture nine families from a tribe 
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in northwestjem Mexico, among them the family of thirteen- 
year-old Whijte Falcon, The slaves* trip to Mexico City is^so 
difficult that White Falcon, a brother, ancf a sister are the only 
members of hia family who reach the capital city,-After learning 
some Spanish and becoming very fond of Fray Luis, White 
Falcon joins Coronado^s expedition to the pueblos of Cibol^, 
(modem Zuni) in search of gold and ^wealth. Hp serves as an"^^ 
interpreter and jremadns for a time to help the Cibolani^ resist 
the Spaniards,^ Using historical records, the author has "recon- 
structed the story of Bartolom6, **the lad from Petatlan'* who 
accompanied Esteban, Coronado's Mooridi -slave, tot^ibola. 

*This piece of historical fiction is well written and well, 
researched" {Interracial Books for Children Bulletin 8, nos, 
4,5:31,1977), - ^ ' ^ 

Walker, Diana* Never Step on an Indian's Shadow- Abelard 1973- 

Teresa Denys, a white fifteen-year-old from Montreal, spends 
, her ' summer vacation with' her married sister, wHo lives in 
Moosonee near James Bay in northern Canada, There she meets ^ 
Michael Big Canoe, a Cree boy who runs a freighter canoe ferry; 
Ric^Murd McCotkeh, a white engineer at the weather station con- . 
siderably older than she; and Toby, a small Cree boy living in 
poverty in the Indian village with his grandmother. From 
Michael she learns about the discrimination and bitterness 
against^ the Indians, and from Toby she* learns the tragedy of 
t. being ^por and helpless. At times she clashes with her sister and 
Richard over the bigotry of the community. The book's mes- 
sage is that the races must remain, separate because they are 
somehow very different, and that Teresa has more in comm^on 
with a white man ten years older than with an Indian boy her 
own age* 

Witheridge, Elizabeth, Just One Indian Boy. Athenedm 1974, 

Andy is a Chippewa boy growing up on a northern Minnesota 
reservation, trying to find his way in a white world without 
losing his Indian heritage: IJ,ifficult situations in his first year of 
high school force him to rUn away. He seeks a job in a lumber 
camp and finds it to be not much better than school. After he 
returns to school and receives more education than he had 
thought possible, his partial adjustment to city life takes place. 
The novel is based on actual events in the lives of several Indian 
boys who lived in places mentioned in the story. 
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Woodi Nancy. The Man Who Gave Thunder to the Earth: A Taos 
Wa^ of Seeing and Understanding. Doubleday 1976. 

Taos mythology and legend are incorporated into a book 
primarily abput the Old Man, but also about the'Mountain, the 
Young Boy, the Old Woman, the Wily Coyote, the Msepie, and 
other characters. There is a brief introduction by D. H. Lawrence 
on /'The Vast Old Religion of Taos.** The stories are divided 
according to the themes of identification, purification, expan- ^ 
sion, and faU circle. By a writer who has long been fasdnated 
with the heritage and culture of Native Americans, and of the ^ 
Taos Pueblo Indians in particiilar. 

Senior High and Adult 

, Arnold^ Elliott. The Camp G^t Massacre. S&S 1976. 

When First lieutenant Royal Emenon Whitman is assigned to 
Camp Grant near ^ucson, Arizona Territory, in Novemfcer of 
1870, there are strong feelings against the Apaches because 
many local people have had relatives killed by the Indians. But 
the Aravaipa Apaches, led by Chief Eskiminzhi, are ready to 
make peace. Whitman hopes to settlHhem near the Camp, but 
the Indians* water source there dries up and they move four 
miles away. The whites* anger increases because they see the 
United States government supply hig and {irotecting "murderous 
Apaches.** A vigilante group attacks ^e peaceful Aravaipa 
Apaches, kUUng 125, mostly women and children, and taking 
many more'children slaves. Despite W|iitman*s efforts to secure 
ihe children*s return, the Apaches' belief in him is destroyed.^ 
With his usual skill as a w^lMdpf hii!||jical fiction, Arnold has 





created a truly tragic hero« 

Bandolier, Adolf Francis. The Delight Makers. HarBracbJ 1971. 

Written in 1890 by a distinguished archaeologist, this is a re- 
vealing 4Btory of the superstition and intrigue that were part of 
the Queres Tndian culture of the Rito de los Frijoles— and which 
may explain why they deserted the pueblo. A mother and son 
incur the displeasure of the Delight Makers or Koshare, a semi- 
secret society whose supposed rain-making power gives it a 
position of authority in the tribe. The boy Okoya, his uncle 
Hoyoue, the witch Shotaye, and Okoya*s mother are all splen- 
, did characters. Detailed descriptions of the daily life of these 
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Indians before the coming, of the whifes-Hheir ceremonies, 
mourning, warfare, dahs, secret societies, and family life^make 
this a fascinating novel, although it is long and sometimes 
wordy. The geography, ethnology, and archaeology are as ac- 

' curate as was possible at ihe time, but Bandelier ^as unawve 
" that the Navajo drJDinne-^neraies of the Queres in his l^bok— 
did*not arrive in- those areas until the fifteenth centuty ahd 
pfobabiy were not i^ong enough to engage in warfare unta the 

. ^ seventeenth century. .Also, it is doubtfu^that any Indians knew 
" about scaliiihg at the time of iBandelier's novel. 

Baylor, Byrd, Yes Is Bpfter Than No. Scribner 1977. 

%bme Papago tndians -who live itt^the slums^f Tucson, Arizona, 
have left their reservation for iffe excitenwnt of the city^. But 
• tlheir values jmd way of life are at odds with the dominant 
Anglo society i especicdly its welfare system, and absurd situa- 
tions arise, Mrs.ji^pmingo wins 6 swimming pool at a local fair; 
because she neecli^ a4fbuse,* she puts a roof over the pool Mariia 
Vasquez and her five children are evicted from her house; her 
welfare payments are stopped because she*has no address. Fi- 
nally, some Chicago Indians come to organize the Papagos into 
.a Red Power Mo\^ement, As a result, the Domingos* swimming 
pool is filled with water, and Maria flees to the reservation 
because the local paper pictures her as one who insists on 
sleeping outdoors with her children, in opposition to the wel- 
fare department This novel is both humorous and sad. 

Berger, Thomas. Lit^e Big Man. Fawcett 19B9, 

At age 111, Jack Crabb— frontiersman, Indian scout, gunfighter, 
buffalb hunter, adopfed member of the Cheyenne tribe, and 
* only white survivor of Custer*s Last Stan(iH;elis his story to the 
authorrj!aken from^ his Barents by Cheyenne Indians, he grew 
up knowing the Indiansind their world better than the ways of 
' his owrf, white, people. Tmfe story is in the tradition of American 
frontier humor and of Indian tragedy - One of the strong Indian 
characters is Chief Old Lodge Skins, Other well-known figures 
from the ,01d Wfest wHo appear in the stojy are Wild Bill ♦ 
Hickock, Wyat^ Earp, *Gener^ CuSter,' and Calamity Jane. On 
Akivesasne Notes hmQlihTBiy list, 

**An excellent historical novel dealing ^h the ways of life 
and death on the western frontier between 1852 and 1876** 
^ (About Indians, p. 126). [**One of three books that] give a 
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good idea of the intangible sense of reaUty that peiyades the 
Indian people" (Vine Deloria, Jr., Custer Died for Your Sins, 
p. 16 [see Senior Uod^m Life] ). 

Blevins, Winfred. Cbarbonneau: Man of Two Dreams. Avon 1976. 

^ A romanticized story of Jean-Baptiste Charbonneau, the son of 
Sacajawea, girl guide for the Lewis and expedition. Born 
during the trip, the boy earns the^affection of tJaptain William 
Qark for his inteUigencej. Partly to repay Sacajawea for her 
valuable senricesf. Clark offers to educate Paump, as her son is 
caUed, and Sac^awea agrees to the plan, against her husband s 
wishes. Paump already^peaks four languages, and Clark qon- 
vinces him that he can'tontribute to the world if he wUl perfect 
his language sk*ills, but in spite of his natural love of leammg, 
Paump dislikes his teiichers. On a trip downriver he meets 
*;Prince l^aul of WClrttemberg, who invites him to Europe. There 
Paump experiences tjie music, life, culture, and languages ot the 
* Continent. But h^ finaUy decides to sett^ down with hi» peo- 
pie, th» Shoshone,.and yaise a family and Uve near his mother. 

^ The book accept? the theory that Sacajawea survived her lonely 
trip across the prairies,; fleeing from her husband's cruelty back 
to her people. " ^ 

Borland, Hal. Wken the l4$gends Die. Bantam 1972. ' 

Becauie TcftiJ.Black Bull's father killed a man who, stole from 
him his vSfe and young son tlee with him into isolation on 
* Horse Mountain, wh«f e they live in the traditional Indian pan- 
jik Item's father dies in an avalanche and later his mother dies 
of illness. For a tiJpe young Tom Uves hj^Wmself in the 0I4 
ways with a young bear as his hrotiier, but Blue Elk, a feUow 
Vie persuades him to attehd-reservation school. After a whUe 
Ke joins Red DiUoi). a dishonest promoter, as a bronc buster 
and learns to ch^at at meets as Red wants him to. But after 
' Red's death he is on. own, riding hard and taking out his 
anger against the world and white society on the horses. After a 
* serious Ixijury , he teturhs to Colorado to the .old Ufe. The book, 
set in the early twentieth century, makes beautiful use of Indian 
lore and Ibye of nature and gives a vivid impression of a young 
Indian boy's' reaction to injustice. On Akwesasne Notes l)asic 

library list. . , lu.. /xn 

The book "gives > good picture of Indian youth (Vine 
DeloriaJ Jr., Ciiiter Bed for Your Sins; p. 16 [see Senior 
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Modem Life] ), **A good novel, sensitive to the Indian^s human 
search for identity*^ {About Indians, p, 129)- 

Butterworth, F, Edward/White Shadows Among the Mighty Sioux* 
nius* Alta Adkihs- Independence Pr 1977* 

A biographical novel of Frank Grouard, captive of Sitting Bull*s 
Hunkpapa Sioux and later United States Army scout with 
General peorge Crook* The son of an American missionary, 
father and a Polynesian mpther, Grouard is left in the United 
' States to fend for himself at a very young age. He is captured 
while riding for the Pony Express, but eventually becomes the 
adopted brother of Sitting Bull and marries his sister, White 
Fawn* He gradually earns the respict and trust of the tribe, but 
when conditions within the tribe deteriorate follpwing the 
Battle of the Little Bighorn, he decides to try for help from the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs* This decision forces him to leave the 
tribe and throw in hig lot again with his own people. The novel 
gives evidence of considerable research aboi^t; tli^ Sioux and 
their culture* ' \J . 

Capps, Benjamin* A Woman of the People* Faw^l^t 107^ . 

In 1854,-ninfe-yeat-old Helen Morri$dii lives with* her family on 
the frontier in Texas, One day she and hervpunger sisttr Katy . 
ftre captured by Comanche Indians and th^mt^^^ 
killed* Adopted by the family 6f Lance. iCitviJ^^ be- 
comes Tehanita and decides to work ha«t^^ 1^^^ a good 
Comanche, to leam their ways and eventu^H to escape to her 
own people with Katy- But one day young Burning Hand lea\re8 
nine horses as a marriage proposal. As she wafches )^ yourlg 
husband grow in Wisdom and prestige, during the hard times 
when whites kill their buffalo and attack their settlements, she 
realises that she is a Comanche wife and that her place is with 
the feribe- A sympathetic picture of Comanche Indians, 

Carlisle, Henry. The Land Where the Sun Dies: A Novel of the 
Seminole Wars* Putnam 1975, . 

This is a novel of w)>ite people involved in the Seminole Wars 
of the early ninet^nth century/The main character is Eliza 
Hutchins, a distant kinswoman of Andrew Jackson, who3e 
family survives only because JcTckson gives her impoverished 
father an appointment as Indian ager\t to the Se'minoles, Botl) 
Eliaa and her father differ from Jadkson in their strong human- 
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itarianism toward the Seminoles and the escaped Negroes who 
have become part of the tribe. Eventually Eliza marries her 
cousin, Laird Caffrey, «iR>, is sent to Florida with the U.S. 
militia, and she finds herself pleading for compassion for the 
Seminoles.. Laird finally responds by protecting a last group of 
iSemihoIes and Negroes on their move West. Although it is good 
historical fiction, the book, focuses on Eliza and her struggle 
to reconcile her sympathy for the Indians with her feelings for 
Laird who must fight them, and it tells little about the Semi- 
noles and their feelings toward the Removal. 

Carter, Forreifc. Gone to Texas. Delacorte 1976. 

^ After his young wife and son die in a,fire in Missouri during pre- 
vCi^S War dayfc, Josey Wales becomes a fugitive whose only 
gbids-.are survival' and revenge. He flees from Missouri to the 
area of th«^ Fiv^ Civilized Nations where he.< is joined by his 
fHend Lonj»;.W«tie, Cherokee relative of the Indian leader, 
Stand Watie.* In' order to survive, Josey steals and kills until 
there ia a price on his head. He becomes a kind of Robin Hood 
of ttie Civil War period, protecting the innocent, including Little 
Moonlight, a mistreated Cheyenne woman-, and iMXm Lee 
Turner, a whit'e woman, and her grandmother. The five of them 
move southward fiito Texas, searching for a new life. Written by 
a Cherokee, thifris>escs^i9t literature which pits Indians and the 
oppressed against the establishment, represented here by the 
law and the militaiy. See also The Vengeance Trail of Josey 
H^atet by the same author (this section). 

Carter, Forrest. The Vengeance Trail of Josey Wales. Delacorte 
1976, 

When a gambler. Ten Spot, and his girl Rosie, sign an affidavit 
saying that the outlaw Josey Wales is dead, they free Wales from 
his past and allow him to marry and settle down on a ranch in 
Texas. But when a power-hungry Mexican, General Escobedo, 
rapes ar^d murders Rosie and unprisomi Ten Spot, Josey goes 
back to his old life on a trail of vengeance. Among the people 
he rescues from Escobedo's violent followers is a young Apache 
girl, m appreciation, Geronimo and his Apaches assist Josey in 
carrying out his revenge. In this second episode in the saga of 
Josey Wales, tfie forces, of good-personified by Josey, Ten 
Spot^ and the young Apache-again do battle with the forces of 
evil, as represented by the military. See also Gone to Texas by 
the same author (this section). 
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Gather, Wilja, Death Comes for the Archbishop. Random 1971, 

Gather's masterpiece tells of incidents in the life of Father Jean 
Latour as. he carves a bishopric out of nineteenth century New 
Mexico. The bishop land his vicar, Father Joseph Vaillant, travel 
hundreds of miles in order to say Mass among Indian tribes and 
Mexicans. In the beginning. Father Latour seems to feel that 
Indians are extremely difficult to convert to Christianity and 
that they are easily corrupted by liquor ^d trickery- Later 
the priest recognizes the selfishness and dishonesty of whites 
in their relationships with Indians and regrets that as a priest,' 
he cannot interfere with government affairs. Although written 
from the white's point of view, the novel ends on a note of 
sympathy for the Indian, Published in 1926- 

Gooper, James Fenimore- The Deerslayer. Sig, NAL 1963, 

A very young Natty Bumppo, illiterate but trained in Christian 
ethics by the l^oravians, finds his values chaUenged at Otsego 
Lake by the selfish and cruel Tom Hutter, and by Hurry Harry 
. and Hutter's beautiful daughter Judith- The Inditois in this 
novel, set in the 1740s, are definitely superior to Tom i(nd 
Hurry—^ho scalp for glory, but cannot be blamed for it because"^ 
they know no better. The Indians Natty Bumppo, Chingach- 
gook, and his fiancee. Hist, are noteworthy and generally ad- 
mirable characters. Published in 1841. 

Gooper, James Fenimore, The Last of the Mohicans: A Narrative 
of 1757. Sig. NAL 1962. 

In 1757 two young women, Cora and Alice, try to jtoin their 
.father. Colonel Munro, the commander of Fort William Henry, 
which is besieged by Montcalm, The girls are captured^ rescued, 
and recaptured. Good Indians, like Chingachgook and Uncas, 
protect them, Uncas falls in love with Cora, but Magua, -the 
villain of the story, also wants Jier. The struggle enc[?ln,the 
deaths of both Cora and Uncas, Published in 1826» this novel 
became Cooper's most famous work. The story precedes The 
Deerslayer by about fourteen years. 

Many have felt Cooper's Indians to be romanticized, but 
George Bird Grinnell, who lived with Indian tribes over a period 
of sixty years, said, "The Indian of Cooper-with his bravery, 
his endurance, his acuteness, his high qualities of honesty, gen- 
erosity, courtesy and hospitality-iias been laughfed at for half 
a century. Yet every man who has mingled much with the In^ 
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diam in their Homes has known individuals who might have sat 
for the portraits which Cooper drew of some of his aboriginal 
heroes" (Pawnee Hem Stories and Folk Tales, p. xiii [see Senior 
' Myth]). 

Corle, Edwin. Fig Tree John. Liveright 1971, 

To escape living on a reservation, the Apache Agocho, later 
known by the whites as Fig Tree John, and his wife, Kai-a, 
settle near the desolate Salton Sea in 1906. There their son, 
' N'Ch^Chidn, later known as Johnny Mack, is bom. Following 
his wife's murder, Agocho tries to bring up Johnny in the 
, Apache ways, but theratire none of their people around for 
■» ceremonials. Johnny wanders ,to neighboring ranches and -is 
. fascinated by the white world. Finally he marries a white girl 
and builds a home near his father, and intense conflict between 
Fig Tree and his daughter-in-law results in tragedy. 

"It is most dramatic, utterly true, and yet not once does the 
author j£ntrude on* the reader's absorptiQn in the tale. At the . 
" thne wd weye all busy applauding Hemingway and Lewis and 
• Preiser and Steinbeck a man wrote a book that ranks with their 
♦ ;be«t!' (Frederick Manfred in Minneapolis Tribune, M«y 
1971, p. ,9E). "Corle brillianfcly portrays the character of Fig 
Tree John, displaying a deep-rooted knowledge of the Indian 
psychology, value system and cultures in his abifity to criticize 
' non-Indian characters as they appear to Fig Tree John" (About 
* Indians, p. J61). , ^ , , . . (. 

\ •. 
Craven, Margartt. I peard the Owl CaU My Nariic Dell 1974. - / 

young Anglican priest who does not know heJs 
. incurably iU,\is. sent by his bishop to serve at Kihgcome, a 
Kwakiutl coriirounity in British Columbia. In this harsh, iso- 
lated environment^ Mark, .the only white pei^on in the village, 
struggles to understand the Indian way of life. A deep respect 
grows between him and the Indians, and he comes to under- 
stand their drinking problems and tl\eir sorrow over the decline 
of their old ways. From them he leams to accept death as a part 
of life, as signified by the salmon's triumphant •Journey up- 
stream. 

"About a young priest with two years to live, and the 
Kwakiutl People who teach him ipuch about life— and who are 
' paying the price for the death of their nation in the process" 
(Akwesasne Notes 1 :4^, Early Winter 1976). 
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Cushman, Dan. Stay Away, Joe. Stay Away 1968. 

Big Joe Champlain, a Purple Heart Marine in World War II and 
Korea,^ son of an Assiniboine mother and a Cree and French 
father, returns home to Montana. His stepmother, a Gros 
- VentijB Indian, and his sister want to join the white community 
and get ahead on vtc^te terms. Joe uses his hero status to get 
free drinks, borrow money, and buy an expensive car. He grad- 
ually sells parts of the Buick, which is not paid for, to finance 
his wild life, and ends up living in the car's shell when his step- 
mother puts him out of the house because he may ruin his 
sister's chances for a good marriage. The conflict between Joe 
and his stepmother and sister is humorously mediated by his 
charming father, who understands both his son and his wife. 
The story could end tragically but does not. 

**Sfay Away, Joe, by Dan Cushman, the favorite of Ihdian 
people, gives a humorous but accurate idea of the proBlems 
caused by the intersection of two ways of life" (Vine Deloria, 
Jr., in Custer Died for Your Sins, p. 16 [see Senior Modem 
Life] ). "No one interested in the fun and frustration of what 
it is to be an American Indian today should miss if' {ASAIL 
Newsletter 2:15, Spring 1978). 

Derleth, August. Wind over Wisconsin* Scribner 1938. 

In 1831 yoimg Chalfonte Piemeau has the only dstate owned 
by a white man along the Wisconsin River on Sac Prairie. He 
and his father trap and trade with the Sac (Sauk) Indians and 
are especially friendly with Black Hawk. The Prophet, Black 
Hawk's brother, has promised that if the Sacs must fight for 
their land, the Ottawas, Chippewas, Kickapoo, Potawatomi, and 
Winnebagos"^ will join them in combat. Chalfonte counsels Black 
Hawk to negotiate with the whites and not fight them, but the 
chief refuses. As tension grows, Chalfonte fortifies his estate, 
^ but his. wife is fatally wounded in a surprise attack from the 
Sioux. Althbiigh Chalfonte broods over Black Hawk's fall and 
the resulting changes, he learns to accept a new way of life with 
the coming of white settlers. Black Hawk is not a well-devel- 
oped character in this historical^oveU the book is mainly about 
the passing of a way of life wtthUhe downfall of the Sacs. 

Edmonds, Walter Dumaux.. Dtums Along the Mohawk. Bantam 
1947. 

4 

Oil arid Lana Martin go as newly weds to Df^erfield on the fron- 
tier in the Mohawk Valley. Their struggles to survive and.prb-*^ 
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tect their property during the Revolutionary years 1776-1784 
niake an epic novel. Iroquois Indians are sJlied to the British 
Loyalists and so are to be feared by the Colonists, £rom whose 
viewpoint the story is told. Although the best-developed Indian 
characters— Blue Back and Gohota— are admirable and capable, 
the general impression of the. Indians. is one of savagery. They 
are usually pictured as dirty and smelly, many with bloody 
scalps lianging from their belts. There is no evidence of the 
tribes' dilemma as they fi^t for their lands and way of life, not 
knowing which political group could be trusted to help them. 
Published in 1936. 

Fall, Thomas. The Ordeal of Rimning Standing. Bantam 1971. 

Running Standing, a Kiowa living in Oklt(homa, resists the Jesus 
. Road and the whites' way until the beautiful Cheyenne, Crosses 
the River, goes to Carlisle to attepd school. He follows her, and 
there, as Joe Standing and Sara Cross, they fall in love and 
marry. But they separate on their wedding night because he 
is offered work with a petroleum company, while she insistis on 
returning to the reservation to help their people. Joe works for 
the company while studying law, hoping to sell mineral rights 
and buy a controlling interest in the compahy for the Indians. 
At home, Sara helps her people develop their allotment land. 
Tragedy occurs, however, because Joe cannot learn enou^ to 
outwit dishonest and greedy whites. Set in the early twentieth 
century^ the book effectively characterizes an Indian's struggle 
to remain Indian while being lured by white people's promises. 
Although slow-moving at times, the narrative develops sympathy 
for the Indians and ghres details of Indian customs and beliefs. 

"The novel is somewhat less strained anH 'priecious' than 
most novels written by non-Indians -about Indians" (Indian 
Hittorian 4:54, Spring 1971). ^ 

Fast, Howard MelVin. The Last Frontier. Sig. NAL 1971. 

In 1878 about three hundred Cheyennes, tired' of their treat- 
ment at the reservation in Oklahoma, leave for their home in 
the Powder River Country after duly warning the officios. The 
United States Army attempts to capture them. After a number 
of skirmishes; about half of the Indians are killed but the re- 
mainder reach their destination. This versi on of the Cheyennes' 
flil^t is told mainly from the whites'jjpMMfeew, but the 
author does demonstrate sympathy foTthelndian cause. On 
Ailru;«so«ne Notes basic library list. 
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/*Sus{)ense and easy readability make Fast's bo6k appealing 
to young readerjias well as adults" (About Indians, p, 166), 

Ferber^ Ediha* Cimarron; Fawcett 1971* 

- \ 1889 Yancey Cravat, a poetry-quoting pioneer, takes his 
aristoctaMb southern wife, Sabra, to the pioneer community 
of Osaije in Oklahoma Tenitory* As a lawyer he defends contro- 
versiaTcharacters, and he establishes a newspaper in which he 
fightSs^fo^/the rights of Indians, But he soon wearies of his 
responsibilities and leaves Sabra and their two children, re- 
turning sometimes for important events, such as the discovery 
of oil. Yancey's ion, too, is drawn to the Osage Indians and 
finally, against his mother's wishes, marries Ruby Big Elk, 
whose Osage family has become wealthy because of the tribe's 
oil interests. The Indians, especially the Osage, are usually seen 
through the ^yes of Sabra, who is prejudiced (they say **How" 
and usually speak in substandard English), Published in 1929* 

Fisher, Vardis. Mountain Man: A Novel of Male and Female in 
the Early American West. PB 1965. 

A romantic novel of the 1830s, with a great deal of violence and 
bloocfshed. Sam Minard is a mountain ^arfwho from his youth 
has loVed, to play the dassics on a mo|th organ or jew's-harp. 
But hei seeks revenge against the entiri^Ow and Blackfoot na- 
tions alfter finding his beloved wife,"L'c!^,*^beautiful daughter 
of thei Flatheads, and her unborn child murdered, and after 
seeing Ifour Indians killed with an axe by frenzied Kate Bowden 
because they murdered her children and captured her husband 
Eventujally, however,. Sam's strong belief in love and an Al- 
mighty Plan cause him to become sickened of killing. The life, 
food, and daily routine of the Indians and the mountain men 
are realistically described . 

Freedman\ Benedict, and Nancy Freedman. Mrs. Mike: The Story 
of Katherine Mary Flannigan. Illus. Ruth D. McCrea. Berkley 
Pub 196&. 

In 1907 Katherine Mary O'Fallon is sent to western Canada, 
near Calgary, to regain her health. She meets and marries 
Michael Flannigan, a Canadian Mountie, who is transferred first 
to northern Manitoba and then to far northern Alberta. There 
they live among: the Indians and halfrbreeds (Beaver, Cree, and 
Blackfoot), shaidng in . their neighoors' celebrations and ex- 
periencing their* tragedies in fires, plagues, illness, and death. 
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There uce some sympathetic pictures of the half-breed Sarah 
and the Indians Qh-B/-Joyful and Jonathan, 43ut the emphasis 
is on the love between Katherine and Mike, A twentiethranni- 
versary selection of the Literary Guild. 

"The book is very enjoyable and well worth reading" {About 
Indians, p. 171). 

Fuller, lola. The Shining Trail. Popular Lib 1951. 

Tomah— 1^ close friend of Black Hawk, the great Fox and Sauk, 
chief— marries Wenona, a Sioux Indian, who has a son by a 
Sioux father. The family loyally follows Black Hawk as he 
leads his people in the hopeless struggle against the white set- 
tlers and' the troops who are forcing the Indians from their . 
homeland on the Rock River in Illinois in 1831-32. The soil, 
Chaske, at first hopes to return to the Sioux, but is adopted by 
Black Hawk to replace tjie chief's dead son. A historical novel 
sympathetic to Black Hawk, his people, and their plight. 

"A well-written, gripping novel for young people" {About 
~ Indians, p. 173). ' * 

Garland, Hamlin. The Book of the American liidiui. Ulus. Frederic 
Remington. Garrett Pr 1971. 

Fifteen sketches about Indians who are forced to walk^lhe 
white road in one way or another: a mother who must send her. 
son to school; Indians who fight the building of a fence; two 
boys who commit suicide rather than go to a strange school. 
The longest of the sketches, "The Silent Eaters," is the story 
of Sitting Bull's resistance as a youhg Sioux mij^t have told it. 
In these sketches Garland attempts to see things from the 
^n.e^. Remington's drawings add to but do not 
PubUshed in 1923. ** 




Garifftid,^ HadHm^e Captain of the Gray-Horse Troop. Greg|^ 

In the late IS^iiTMtg or George Curtis of the Gray-Horse Tro^ 
is ordered to Fort Smith as an Indian agent to handle a problenT 
between the Indians and the cattlemen. After the miyor's arrival 
a sheepherder disappears, presumably^ killed by Indians who 
were angry because his sheep were grazing on tiie ireservation. 
When Cut Finger, a renegade Indian, confesses and is arrested, 
he is dragged to death\by a mob. After this, most of the Indians 
and whites realize th^y muift cooj)erate, and eventually the 
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problem is solved and the Indians learn farming under the ma- 
jor's guidance. From the modem perspective the solutions in 
Garland's novel are a bit pat and unrealistic. Published in 1902. 

powerful novel and quite generally accepted by reviewers 
as a truthful presentation of life on an Indian reservation in the 
nineties'' (Albert Keiser, The Indian in American Literature, 
p. 287 [?ee Teacher Aids] ). 

Giles, Janice Holt. Johnny Osage. Paperback lib 1972. 

Johnny Fowler, western trader and firiend of the Osage tribe, 
watches his Mends being squeezed from their hunting grounds 
by the Cherokees whom the United States government^ is re- 
settling in the West. He observes the growing tension between 
the tribes, which the weal^ American post at Fort Smith ccjnnot 
control. Johnny finds himself at times in conflict with Judith 
Lovell, the girl he loves, whose t'eachirilfe career is dedicated to 
spreading the white culture. The book contains good descrip- 
tions of Osage ceremonies, dress, hunting, and marriage customs 
and is historically accurate in describing the troubles of the 
Osageis with the Cherokees, Pawnees, and whites in the 1^20s. 

Gillmor, Frances. Windsinger. U of NM Pr 1976. 

Windsinger,' a Navajo, is bom on the night of an eclipse of the 
moon and, according to tribal custom, should have been killed— 
but he is saved by the pleadings of a white man. As an adult, 
Windsinger becomes a singer of healing chants and his services 
are increasingly in demand, which leaves his wife and two boys 
to herd the sheep and earn enough to keep the family together. 
One day Windsinger is struck by lightning and the gods tell him 
there wUl be a great flood. Upon his advice, many of his people 
flee to the high mesas and wait, but when the flood does not 
come they gradually return, feeling that Windsinger is not the 
-prophet they believed him to be. He spends his last yeai* alone 
with his wife, disillusioned that his vision proved to be false. 

In the introduction to the book, N. Scott Momaday writes, 
**In Windsinger we have a true evocation of a place that is won- 
derful in itself, written by one possessed of its wonder." 

Guthrie, Alfred Bertram. The Big Sky. HM 1950. 

Revblting against his cruel and insensitive father, young Boone 
Caudill leaves Kentucky in 1830 for the West, lured by tne 
many romantic stories told by his uncle, Zeb Calloway. Joining 
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the Fteiu^fi/iteippet and trader Jouidonnais; Boone and his 
friend Jim Deakins make theiir way to Missouri, surviving a mas- 
sacre, and go Qn to establish themselves a» mountaiii ^en. There 
is' action, violence, and romance in Boone's attracti(6ai for young 
Teal Eye, daughter of the Blackfoot chief, whom eventually 
marries. The story is told froni the viewpoint Of a white man 
who begins to think like an Indian. There is also a young 
reader's edition that omits some gf the violence, but retains the 
beautiful descriptions. 

Hail, Raven, the Raven and the Redbird. Raven Hail 1965. 

. A historical three-act play about Sam Houston and his life 
among the Cherokee Indians, esp^ecially his romance with Tiana, 
the Redbird, his Cherokee wife. The author says in the intro- 
duction, "The story is true, as told by the Ord Ones. It was not 
entrusted to the Talking Leaves." A number of historical char- 
acters of the early nineteenth century appear in addition to 
Hoiuton and Tiana, including Sequoyah, Davy Crpckett, Blue 
Jacket the Shawnee, and Chief Oolooteka. Many Cherokee 
customs and historical events are discussed. 

Harris, Marilyn. Hatter Fox. Bantam 1974. 

A psychological study revolving around the problems of Indians 
in white society. Hatter Fox, seventeen-year-old Navajo girl, 
attacks Dr. Teague Summer with, a knife when he visits the 
Santa Fe jail to treat a boy who has dit his wrists. From then on 
Dr. Summer dedicates* his life to tryhig to save the girl, who is 
already a prostitute, drug fuidict, and thief. He visits her when 
she is sent to the women's reformatory for attacking him, and 
soon he is hired to try to control hifiiLThe neglect and physical 
and ri^ental tortures that Hatter has endured throughout her life 
have caused her to feel that everyone hates her. Summerltries to 
^elp her be the kind of obedient, ambitious person the white 
worid will accept, and almost succeeds, but again Hatter is 
entrapped when sociej^iji^sists that she be something she is 
not. Although a bit iibi^idbramatic, the book has special appeal 
for Jiigh school studentsi^ 

Herbert, Frank. Soul Catcbpr/ Bantam 1973. 

' Because of a violent criihe against his sister, Charles Hobxlhet, 
, outstanding Indian college student, becomes Katsuk, the in- 
carnation of the spirit of his ancestora. He kidnaps David 
Marshall, son of the U.S. Undersecretary of State, intending 
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to sacrifice him as the innocent who must, die for Katsuk^s 
sister^s death. Under the pretext of wanting to show hiuj. an 
Indian ceremony, Katsuk persuades David to accompany him 
into the ^ wilderness and they endure a long, tense journey with 
a search party in pursuit* The qlimax comes as David attempts 
to save both his own life and Katsuk^s. On Akwesasne Notes 
basic library list* 

**Another youth, caught between two worlds, decides upon 
retribution for his people in a spellbinding novel you won*t put 
down'* (Akwesasne Notes 7:45, Early Winter 1975). 

Hill, Ruth Beebe. Hanta Yo: An American Saga. Doubleday 1979. 

Based on historical events, this ilovel is the result of years of 
research by the author and her Santee Sioux collaborator, 
Chunksa Yuha. The» story centers around two men of the 
Dakotah/Lakotah tribe: Ahbleza, warrior and peacemaker, and 
his brother- friend, Tonweya, the scout. The time i$ 1769-1834, 
just before the whites began to have real effect on the Indian 
way of life. The book covers three generations, culminating in 
the efforts of Ahbleza and Tonweya to preserve their tribal 
band, the Mahto. Translated from modem iBnglish into Dakotah 
and then into the English of 1806, the book reflects Dakotah 
idiom and concepts and portrays the profoiind spirituality of 
that culture. The extensive knowledge ^contributed by Chunksa 
Yuha and thds^author^s skilllbombine 4;o produce not only a 
powerful portrait^oftwo families but also a valuable record of 
the life and times of the Dakotah Sioux, bhunksa Yuha in a 
brief introduction establishes the authenticity of the entire 
work: "And as I reviewed the written words, I visualized a 
bridge across a gulf, something to bring together two races of 
an entirely different nature. ... I icnow that this book stands 
alone, a book that will survive the generatiojia. For within its 
pages flows . . . spiritual vitality.** / 

Huffaker, Qair. Flap. Paperback Lib 1970. / 

The youth of a Paiute tribe near Phoenix, tired^ being ignored 
and^ treated as second-class citizens, decide they need publicity. 
Led by Flapping Eagle and the narrator, Eleven Snowflake, they 
stop a road gang who are about to run over a Paiute grave; 
kidnap seven*eighths of- a circus train; and finally, on the basis 
of an old treaty, attempt to assum6 control of the city of 
Phoenix. A story of young Indians who ask only one thing, 
\ "Just a human way a livin*." Some passages reveal a sensitivity 
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toward suffering and death, but there is much slapstick comedy 
with rowdy, dn^nken, cursing Indians as characters. A student's 
introduc;fcion tol Indians and their way of life should neither 
stress this book nor be limited to it. Flap has been made into 
a film which the Indian Historian, Spring 1971, describes as "a 
revealing mixture of slapstick and misplaced caricature." Pufe- 
^Ahed in 196^nder the title Nobody Loves a Drunken Indian. 

Jackson, Helen Hunt. Ramona. Avon 1970. 

Ramona, a half-Indiai»girl, grows up on a fine Spanish estate' in 
southern California with her stepmother, who cannot love her 
because of her Indian blood. Ramona's escApe with the noble 
Alessandro, an Indian, and their continual flight from the en- 
croaching Americans who force them from their lands, is a. story 
that touched the hearts of millions when it was published in 
1884, and has moved thousands of teenagefs ever since. Highly 
coincidental and sentimental, the book moved the American 
public to a somewhat more just treatment of California Indians. 

"Mrs. Jackson's book was a story, a novel; wonderfully well 
told and full of truth and feeling; but while it may have been a 
relation of facts, it did not profess to treat of actual persons. 
It is Jopked upon by many readers a mere romance" (George 
Bird Grinnell, Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk Tales, pp. xli-jdii). 

Jayne, MitcheU F. Old Fish Hawk. PB 1971 . 

Fish Hawk, an Osinge Indian facing old age and loneliness among 
the whites, plans to return to the White River couiitry, home- 
land of his people. But first, as a favor for a friend, he tries to 
kil^ah old bear that is harming livestock, Because Fish Hawk 
has been drinking and loads his gun improperly, his dog, Ebo, 
is kOled by the bear. Because of this. Fish Hawk decides to give 
up drinldng. Then his friend, feeble-minded towsack CharUe, 
dies of wounds Inflicted by a wUd boar, and Fish Hawk is left 
with a decision : should he kill the boar or let it live? ^ 
"Jayne has produced a novel about a proud Indian that is a 
/^^fdit-to literature'' (v46out /^^ 



^bhlisbh, Oottotlwr M. Bu^ , ^ 

A laiefuUy reseittched novel, teUiiig of the daily Uf^ an 
■ OglalU Sioux woman and her family duriiig a difficult period iij, 
the tribe's, history. In 1820 when Whirlw)i;icl i^ boyn. her tr«e 

^' has a good life* l^iod^iiiijllentiful, and when she beGom<«M 
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woman at thirteen, her father can afford to hold tKe Buffalo 
■ Maiden ceremony for her. But by the tinfie^"Whirlwind*s o\vn 
^ daughter is ready, for the ceremony, Whirlwind's husband can-' 
. not afford it because the tribe is at war with the ^whites. Times 
.u grow worse as m'&ny tribes are^jnoved to reservations, but 
' Whirlwind's people are followers of Crazy Horse, and later join 
Sitting Bull's ilunkpapa Sioux on the way to Canada. Shortly 
before the Battle of the Little Bighorn, Crazy Horsi^lgives 
Whirlwind a n^w name as a reward for^ brave deed. The book 
• contains much inJtermation on Sioux values and the Sioux way 

• of life. Also appropriate for some junior high school students. , 

Keith, Harold. Komantcia.TYGro>Velll965. ■ - , 

In a raid on his uncle^s Mexfcan ranch o in the 1860s, fifteen- 
^year-old Pedro Pavon is captured byXomanclies who kill his 
mother"! During the years tha| follow, hQ plans to escape with 
his younger brother, but to d|^lth|it he must learn to be the best 

* possible Co^manche-Ho^ hunt J fMRk, and shoot. His ability and 
stamina tak? him from the ^rosition of beaten slave, to adopted . 
son of a chief, to Comanche herp. He falls in love with and wins 

a beautiful part-Cheyenne, paft-Comanche girl Based on a 
historical epis^tfe, the bool6^veS' descriptions of grim Indian 
lite, squalor, and violerjce tfakjl may disturb some readers, and 
the brutality of Com^nthe iwc is overemphasized- 

Kesey,\en. One Flew ove^the Cuckoo's Nest. Viking Pr 1962* 

A nojfpl that deals more *with racism than with Indian culture, 

• The main themB is 'the struggle ^between the ward nurse in a 
mental hospital, who represents .the conformity and regulations 

./■^E the institutional . establishment, ai)d. McMurphy, a patient, 
who repiesei(ts Ifreedpm indiviclualitj^ Chief Bromd^n, 
son of a full-Dlo.od«|jl Columbia Indian chief, is the narrator, A 
schizophrenic whose life of honot and abuse has made him 
. silent, he serves as an observer during much of the story. 
Through intmction with McMurphy he gradually regains his 
speech and achieves self-recognition while ^giving glimpses of the 
• tragedy of his tribe, ' ' ^/ 

Kopit, Arthur, Indians: A Play, Bantam ia71, ^ 

• In^lhis .drama/Buffalo Bill is again producing lxi§ Wild West 
Show and gathers together all- of iifie characters of his past 

• sClccesses-^Wild Bill Hickok,^esse Jam^s, Billy -the Kid, Ned 

• ^ , . \ . ^ / . , . . , \ 

f 
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•Buntline— as well as the victims-Oer^nimo, Chiefcloseiih/and ' 
Sitting Bull. Gradually Buffalo Bill realizes he is "i^owerless to 
stop the murder 6f Sitting Bull and the resulting passacie. at 
Wounded Knee, leaving him to question: Where didi go^wrwg? 

. "We havie in Kopit's conception of Buffalo Bill a , sensitivity ; 
. of toigic proportions; the old scout.is alive to himself at last, • 
' ■ and the hard irony of his situation is^ not lost jipon him" (N. 
Scott Mpmaday inMew, York Review of Books 8 April' 1071,- 
jp. 59). '""There^ is never a 'dull motaent in- this ^ell-written, 
j(ction"TpacIc6d play of a Wild West' ^how. The content is. sujdh 
• that orifr reading will not be enough, and the reader ^ .feeWm- 
Np*Ued to iearch for deepe^ meanings" (About /ndians,'p. '206). 

La Farge, Oliver. The Eneraiy Gods. Popular Lib?<1937. -'i 

- B^gmning in 191^, the' story covers the life of a NaVtdp boy— 
War-Encircling, reihristened Myron Bigay— from chadhood to 

■ early Wanhop^. He .attends school^, remaining oyer 'vacation 
because his mother^as remarried arid u/e in\the*hogan is un- 
pleasant When the authorities and others d^de hd should go 
hoipe,'he jpins Navnjo ceremonies and sdon determinesnot to 

: return Ip school. Then his Christian '^^rl friend, Ethel, marries 
8on4ji^ "else and retyrrip to the old^ways, and the government 

. wants tq, use, him to convince his peoplevto break up^their 
tribips, which are being caU^dcommunistic. Myron 'has A spir- 

; itual struggle to xletlei:minewH^) he is and, what is right. The* 
novel is critical of the whites' attempts to remake the Navajo 

: , culture. .It provides a well-developed picture of adblescent ' 
; tensions which senior high students may understand. , 
^ dev^tating attack on the ignorance, stupidity^ and brag^n 
rdcism 6f government officials', politicks, an^ missionaries'* 
(D'Arcy MftNickle, Indian Man:^A Life of Oliver ta Forge,' 

/ p. 102). • •• ■ ^ ^ - ; ... V 

La Farge, Oliver. Laujs^iing Boy. HM1959- : ' , 

Laughing Boy, a young Navajo, falls in love -with ^ o/phahi^ 
Slim Girl, who has been sent to government schools. She dbes' 
not know the true Navajo waytor their "trail of beauty." After 
L their marriage, their life in her "liouse is happy until Laughioig 
Boy beg^s to susffect her of infidQ||^. She is eventually sh6t by 
one of h*fc^lovers. Published in IflS^A warded the Pulitzer Prize 
for fiction, 1930*. On Akwemne Notes basic library list. 

"throughout his life La Farge looked contemptuougly upon 
the Indian people as an inferior brand of human being who, if 
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not properly cphttolled, would* be certain to hurt himself* • 
(Vi?;ie DeJoriaj Jr., Custer Died for Your Sins, "p. 208). "[The 
.'auttior'9 attitude in^LaughingJBoy is] clearly that of an outsider 
* looking in from & defined social position upon an- alien world 
and seeing many admirable "characteristics" (D'Arcy McNickle, 
Indian Man: A Life of Oliver La Farge, p. 57). "An excellent 
novel that displays an adequate knowledge of the Navajo life- 
style and tradition" {About Indians, p. 206). ' 

Lee, Larry. American Eagle: The Story of a Nav^o Vietnam Ve^ 
eran. Packrat Pr 1977. 

Two-Luke Dancer,^ a Nav^o Vietnam veteran returning to his, 
home in Canyon d'6 ChdHy^ finds th^at his only relative, 'his 
grandfathtt, is dying, and had to sell his valuable squash-blOssbm 
necklace to "a disreputable trader. Two-Luke's anger is so great 
that" he single-handedly destroys tl^e trader's store. Following 
hia. grandfather's death, he gets into further trouble with the law 
by 'stealing^ helicopter knd causing another one to crash, and 
by scalping l^ut not killing an arrogant hunter. Two-Luke is not 
fully believable as a Navajo; he is father an' angry, fast-living war 
veteran who responds to his hatreds with acts of'violence. The 
bobfc moves too swiftly, lacking sensitivity and subtlety, and 
has aifunsatisCaOtdry ending. ♦ 

lott, Milton. -Bance Back-the Buffalo. PB1968. 

The setting is the Rosebud Indian Agency in South Dakota and 
the time/is 1889-1890, the periqid of the tragic Ghost Dance 
and the massacre at Wounded Knee. The characters are Turning 
Hawk, a Sioux chief; his daughtei'. Blue Fawn; her husband, 
CrazJyWalking; and "their children, esiDCcially Little Wound, who 
is both deaf and blind. White ' characters include thb scholar 
Westland Iloberts, who wants to know abont the old ways, and , 
the miMlonary,^ Martin, and hi» wife and daOgllliet.'^he themes 
are the .terrible tragedy of misunderstanding, deprivation, and 
fear which results In the massacre of so many ^inocent people, 
and the gfowing understanding and ^love among individuals of 
the two ra<Jbs. . ' 

*'The ncfvel is pne of, the warmest and most understanding of 
'all thosa dealini with the Indian. The sacred articles and lore, 
the dee^ cibnviqtibn of the Indian's closeness to the country, 
the rigid effort of the military to carry out rigid an^ampering 
orders; all of these seem freshly realized" (Paul EnglUn Chicago' 
Sunday Tribune, November 1989, p. 3).^ 
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McNickle, D'Arcy. The Surrounded. U of NM Pr 1978. 

ArchUdp Leofl, half Salish (Flathead) Indian and half Spanish, 
returns .to his father's ranch after marginally supporting himself 
f6r a year by playing the violin. The big house in which his 
Spanish father lives contrasts sharply with the dirt-roofed log 
cabin ciccupied by his mother. Archilde plans to visit only a 
short time and leave, but he is attracted by an opportunity to 
study the violin with the local priests, and by hi^ love for a 
local girl. He becpmes^increasingly entangle^ in his family's 
' problem^: his father dies, his brother is shot by a^game warden, 
• and hitf mother kills the" Warden. Archilde wants to escape from 
' the oppression, but each new incident further enmeshes him in 
tfie desperate life of his people. The author is a well-known 
Flathead Indian historian and anthropologist. 

Manfred, Frederick. Conquering Horse. Sig. NAL 19&9. 

No Name is a young Sioux who has tried unsuccessfully to have 
a vision, and until he does, he cannot ask for his sweetheart's 
hand. Finally, with his conjpetitor, Circling Hawk, he sets out 
in search o( his vision, which, when it comes, reveals to hhn 
many hardships and tragedies. The tasks given him in the vision 
.lead to adventures filled with Indian lore, humor, customs, and 
religion. This novel is rich in symbolisijfett^d offers deep insights 
into the Indian mmd. The legend of thjr^acing Whitei Stallion, 
which runs throughout western lore from earliest times, is a 
"major theme. An adult book ©^interest to mature students. 

Means, Florence Crannell. Our Cup Is Broken. HM 1969. 

At her Hopi home on Jjie third mesa, Sarah feels the tension 
between the white's world and the Hopi's, Uncle Abraham on 
her father's side has been baptized a Christian; on her mother's 
;side. Aunt Kawasie follows the most superstitious of Hopi be- 
liefs, offering sacrifices to Masa-^, god of the.underworid. By 
the time she is twelv^ Sarah is an orphan and is taken in by mis- 
sionaries. At school In Kansas, she learns to like the cleanliness 
and comfort of the white worid and falls in love with Kirk, but 
his family's opposition breaks up the affair. In disappointment, 
she returns penniless to her mother's mesa home, but finds it 
difficulUHo accept the villagers' ancient -religion. She is rapid 
by a Hopi boy and, trying to be funi Indian, she bears the baby * 
alorie^ao4? tin<^ marries Bennie, a Christian. The author has 
^ spenflMj^UC^I^j^^ among the Hopis and Navajos and has a Hopi 
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name and a Hopi "granddaughter/* The book will appeal espe- 
cially to older, thoughtful readers. See alsoyVo Turning Back 
by Polingay^i Qoyawayma (Senior Biography). 

**Thi8 is a well-written book for the more mature reader 
which dramatizes the resultant problems of cultural separation'* 
{About Indians, p. 224). 

Momaday, N. Scott House Made of Dawn. Si^jQ^ AL 1969. 

This novel covers the seven years 1945-1952 in the life of 'Abel, 
a World War II veteran who retums^ to the reservation where his 
grandfather lives and where the ancient beliei^s and traditions 
are still strong. But the unreality, for him, of the old life eventu- 
ally leads him to commit a murder. After prison he is relocated 
in Los Angeles, where in spite of a kindly social worker and a 
good friend, he finds he cann6t succeed on the job. He also 
becomes involved with the Los Angeles Holiness Pan-Indian 
Rescue Mission, where peyote rituals are held. After a severe 
beating he tetums once more to the reservation in time to see 
his grandfather die. Cited in Anierican Indian Authors. Awarded 
the Pulitzer Prize fof fiction, 1969. On Akwesasne Notes basic 
library list. 

"It is a beautiful book. Because of its indefinite plot line it is 
.a book for discriminating readers. Its great strengths are in the 
development of the main character and the imagery and detail, 
especially firom the natural world" (Textbooks and the Ameri- 
can Indtian, p. 261). "The peculiar and special beauty of this 
small book is not particularly in its story line. It is rather in the 
mood, the haunting language, the acutely intimate knowledge 
of personal reaction, with which its pages are filled** {Indian 
//i^fonan 2:38, Summer 1969^. ' ^ 

Mowat,. Farley. The Snow Walker. Bantam 1977. 

A seifies of short stories, varying in theme and characters, about 
life in the Arctic among the Polar Eskimos^ In one stAy, ^ 
white mm who comes as a litranger to the North finds love and 
satisfaction, until his religious beliefs conflict with those of the 
natives; in another, an Eskimo in his boat is blown off course 
and lands in the Hebpdes, where he finds love and companion- 
ship. One of the most moving stories, *^Dark Oci^ssey of Soosie,** 
demonstrates the corruption of a bureaucracy that moves Eski- 
mo families for its owh pr^t. The viewpoint generally is one of 
admiration for the Innuitmid contempf\f or whites. ^ 
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Nasnaga. Indians* Summer. Har-Row 1975. 

The author, a "member of the Shawnee Nation," used the 
bicentennial celebration as the tim&-frame of this novel about 
a coalition of Indian tribes into an American Indian nation, 
called Anishinabe-waki. The coalition declares war on the 
United States and wins its bluff because it controls key energy 
resources and the Minuteman missUes that are trained on 
Washington, D. C. The revolution is supported in the United 
Nations by Third World nations. Throughout the story, the 
author has various characters deliver lectures on the American 
Jtadian world view. 

M "Nasnaga does focus on one of the central issues in con- 
temporary Indian affairs, the status of Indian communities as 
sovereign nations, but for a discussion of that issue the reader 
is better referred to Vine Deloria's more cogent and exciting 
treatment in Behind the Trail of Broken Treaties: An Indian 
DecUtration of Independence'' XAmerican Indian Quarterly 
1:295, Winter 1974-76). 

Neihardt, John G. When the Ti:ee Flowered: A Fictional Auto- 
biography of Eagle Voice, a Sioux Indian. U of Nebr Pr 1970. 

Eagle Voice was a young man of the Sioux at the time of the 
'Battle of the Little BighomvJlWs is his story, filled with Sioux 
customs, religion, and history, as told in his own words to the 
poet John Neihardt. Running throughout the narrative is Eagle 
Voice's boyhood attraction to Tashina, a little girl in the tribe. 
Finally, after Wounded Knee, she becomes his wife. The story 
has many passages of fine writing and shows Eagle Voice as a 
warm, sincere human being with a great .sense of humor. 

Patton; Olhrer B. The Hollow Mountains. Popular Lib 1^6. 

On her way to marry Lieutenant Tom Royal at Camjp Grant, 
Samantha Allyn is captured by Apache Indians. Taken by the 
tribe into the Huachuca Mountains, she becomes the security 
for the tribe; the army will not bother the Apaches for fear they 
will kill her. When Samantha is finally released, Tom Royal 
and frontier society cannot accept what she has had to do in 
order to save her life. Tom requests a transfer to the north, and 
Samantha tries to remain independent in an inflexible society 
that leaves few Opportunities for any woman, especially for one 
of doubtful charaqter. 
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ftratt, Theodore. Seitiinole. Duell 1954- 

Gideon Sauny is Jimong the first Americans to migrate to 
Florida after the withdrawal of the Spanish in 1821* On the 
way his father dies and the young white man is aided in burying 
him by two young Seminoles, Osceola and Wildcat, From then 
on, Gideon, as a hunter and scout for the United States Army, 
finds himself often in contact with the great chief Osceola. 
After he rescues Osceola from a beartrap, the two young men 
become blood brothers. As the brave Seminole resistance in- 
creases; Gideon is torn between loyalty to his government and 
loyalty to Osceola. He finds himself the victim of Andrew 
Jackson*8 Indiafi policies when, under a flag of truce, he brings 
Osceola in for talks, only to have both Osceola and Wildcat 
taken prisoner. Based on the outdoor drama Seminole by the 
same author (this ^ectiorJ), the book has vivid descriptions of 
Seminole ways, including the Green Com Dance. 

Pratt, /Theodore. Seminole: A Drama of the Florida Indian. 
U Presses Fla 1953. 

A play written for outdoor amphitheater presentation, but 
^adaptable for school or community theaters, this is the story of 
the Seminole leader, Osceola, and his treacherous capture by 
the United States Ahny after being brought in under a flag of 
truce. Two white characters, Gideon Sauny, Qsceola^s friend 
and the man who brings him in, and Blaze Paget, are fictional. 
The others— the seminoles (Osceola, Morning Dew, and Wildcat) 
and the whites (General Wiley Thompson, General Joseph M. 
Hernandez, and ^Lieutenant R. H. Peyton)-tu:^ historicial. The 
plot closely follows historical docuiSents of 1821-1837 despite 
conflicting accounts. 

Rosen, Kenneth, editor. The Man to SeitthRain Clouds: Contem- 
porary Stories by American Indians. lUus. R. C. Gorman and 
Aaron Yava* Vin. Random 1975. 

A number of years ago the editor initiated a search for Indiai) 
writers of short stories. He began in the Southwest, and after 
finding about forty contemporary stories he chose nineteen for 
inclusion in this book. Among the contributors are Leslie Silko, 
Simon Ortiz, Anna Lee Wolters, and Opal Lee Popkes. The 
authors* tribal affiliations include Pueblo, Apache, Navajo, and 
. PaVhiee/Otoe. 
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"These short stories evoke the\grim reality of contemporary 
Indian life and vivify the magic perspective of non-white cul- 
ture, the modem survival of a vital arid ancient heritage" {Amer- 
iean, Indiatn Quarterly 1:210, Autumn 1974). "Highly recom- 
mended" (Indian Historian 7 :50, Winter 1974). 

Ruesch, Hans. Back to the Top of the World. PB 1977. 

This novd continues the story of the Polar Eskimos Papik, his 
wife Vi^their daughter Ootuniah, and their son Emenek. The 
Eskimos feel the growing influence of whites. Papik in anger 
kills a white man for slaughtering great numbers of baby seals, 
and is jailed for a short time and then released because of a 
legal technicality. Later, a bulldozer hits their igloo and injures 
■•^ Papik, forcing the family to spend months ^it the Snow White 
infirmary. This is the family's first contact with the whites' 
" way of life; ttiey learn about the Place Wh6re Qne Gets Stoned, 
' and such things as saunas, nylon jackets, and airplanes. See also 
Top of the World by the same author (this section). 

Ruesch, Hans. Top of the World. PB 1973. 

This is a lusty story of the Polar Eskimos Emenek and Asiak, 
and their children, Ivaloo and Papik. Becaus6 of the Eskimo 
^ code of honor, Emenek -iaccidentally kills a white man who 
refuses Asiak when Emenek wants to lend her to him. The code- 
also forces the aging Emenek to wrestle a bear to prove "to ^ 
southem Eskimos that he is still a man. After his death, Asiak, 
. as an aging widow, .follows the dictates of custom and walks 
into the frozen wilderness to die on an ice flOe. The coming bf 
the whites upsets thirt'olar Eskimo code. During the years when 
the community's men are leading an expedition of white men to 
explore the North, the women are influenced by white missjion- 
aries to becom4{ Christians. When the men return, the half- 
leamed Christian doctrines cause di8ri|p^wr''o]rTan^i«tf and 
eventual violence. Hardship and traaB^fjT&i^iimigled with hXi- 
mor and dignity in this gripping novel See also «»^fe to the Top 
of the World by the same author (thigiection). 

Seidman, Robert J, One Smart Indian. Puinam 1977. 

At thirteen, TumbUng Hawk, a Ch^enne who wants to be a 
warrior, is captured and adopted by Colonel Benjamin Hyde. 
The boy takes the name of Tom Hyde and agrees to go East to 
school, hoping to learh about whites and in this way help his 
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people. In spite of much frustration he makes friends, goes on 
to Yale, and finally obtains a job in Washington, D.C., during 
the Civil War. He is sent throughout the South to persuade the 
Indian tribes to remain loyal to the Union. His experiences 
among the tribes cause him to decide to return lo his own peo- 
ple and to help them take advantage of the divisions among the 
whites. The plot is weakened by some implausible details, but 
the character of Tom, caught in the conflict between the two 
groups that he loves, remains one of the book^$ strong points, 

Sergei, Christopher [Ta-Tunka He Luta]. Black Elk Speaks, 
Dramatic Pub 1976. . . 

Although it is based on John Neihardt's book by the same title, 
this play is not a dramatization of the Neihardt book because 
many incidents and emphases are missing— for instance, the 
descriptions and significance of Black Elk's vision and his power 
to heal, the Sioux legends that Black Elk tells during the book, 
and Black Elk's travels with Buffalo BiU's Wild West sliow. In 
place of these important elements, the dramatist has apded the 
arrival of Columbus, a rather long section on the Smxtee Up- 
rising in Minnesota; and a section on the massacre/of the Chey- 
enne at Sand Creek. The only portions which the play has In 
^ common with Neihardt's book are the brief treatments of the 
Battle of the Little Bighorn and the massacre at Wounded Knee, 
and a few of Black Elk's speeches. 

I^ilko, Leslie Marmon. Ceremony/Viking Pr 1977. 

* Tayo, young half-breed from the Laguna Reservation, has been 
a prisoner of the Japanese during World War II but is now 
in a veterans' hospital in Los Angeles. In his delirium he relives 
his experience* in the jungles of the South Pacific, and those of 
his earlier life on the reservation when his mother brought 
shame to his family. When he is*discharged and returns home, 
his family, which has lost another son in the war, finds it diffi- 
cult to. accept his illness. His friends, who are also veterans, turn 
to drinking 'and violence to solve their problems, but Tayo 
resorts to the ceremonies, stories, and* beliefs of his past. The 

- ~authorr^ho~ts of ^j^jwwrCaguna Pueblo, Mexican, and. white 
ancestry, grew up on the Laguna Reservation where the ndHjel 
takes place. 

"Leslie Silko's Ceremony is an extraordinary novel; . . . Her 
talent is real and remarkable" (N. Scott Momaday, book jacket). 
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Simms, William Gihnore (Joseph V. Ridgdy, editor). Yemassce: A 
i^mance of Carolina. Coll & U Pr 1964. 

Thi8,i|ovel takes place in the South, particularly in Carolina, 
beginning in 1715. It has parallel plots-ihat of the colonists, 
which ends in their triu&iph, and that of the Yemassees, which 
pictures the doom of ;tiieir race. The Indians' story centers on 
the noble chief, Sanutee, and his family. The* chief Ijas been the, 
colonists' friend but he now«ees that tiieir way of liffe is de- 
grading and he must fight 1*iem to the finish. Hii son, 
dbcohestoga, has fallen victim tVthe-Wfiites!^uof andean do 
no more than serve the whites as a slavfi. Tlfi&49tem which 
Occonesljpga wears on his skin^ust be cut out D«^useT>e no^ 
longer has a tribal identity, but his mother saves him^o\n this* 
disgrace by kiUirig him. The literary Istyle iis that* of the\18"30s,' 
when the book was published, and may seem umduly wordy to 
some modern readers. . > '* • I " J 

Steuber, William. Go Away Thunder. Wisconsin 9^eJ,87^ 

A novel of the Menomini Indians in the ds^^bevAe the whites 
came, when they lived without the wheel, ironxmoney^ or a 
system of writing. Two Bears is newly married to Kimewan 
and is joyously awaiting the birth of Little Son when his tribe 
asks him to go on a long journey with Low Red Mbon to a. 
gathering of many tribes. The two men survive unusual exper- 
iences and dangers, only to find that they must deal with 
serious trouble within their tribe when tfiey retum. Because of 
r >,corruption and. fear among the people, the cowardly Strikes 
. '^bjak has become both chief and medicine man. The novel pic- 
ttiyes the Menomini as an extremely superstitious tribe, espe- 
' ciaUy frightened of thunder. 

Hyemeyohsts. Seven Arrows. Har-Row 1972. • 

( ^ifputhor, who claims to be a Cheyenne Shield Maker, trained 
b^^e elders of the tribe in the Sun Dance and the Medicine 
Wheel, tells a number of stories about tribal members living in 
the last century. The main characters are Hawk, Ni^t Bear, and 
Green Fire Mouse^Peace Chiefs who are opposed ta the grow- 
ing belligerence of some members of their tribe. The stories of 
the people are interwoven with the teaching- stories, legends, 
and allegories of the tribes. The novel is difficult because it is 
episodic, with frequent interruptions for lesson stories, and 
contains numerous characters. It has also been cited for its 
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inaccuracies, especially by Indian readers. Profusely illustrated 
with pictures from tl\g E; S. Curtis collection and the National 
Audubon Society and with paintings of Cheyennfe shields and 
designs* 

**There are so many irreligious and irreverent inaccuracies 
in this book that a committee of the Northern Cheyenne is 
now examining it in detail, detecting every error and misrep- 
resentation that exists. A, , The color plates [of the symbolic 
sh^ds] are a solid disaswr, in extremely poor taste, and in fact 
the end result desecrates the Cheyenne religion'* {Indian /fisfo- 
nan 5:41, Summer 1972)- 

Straight, Michael Whitney, A Very Small Remnant. Knopf 1963* 

In 1864 in a negotiated peace. Major Ned Wynkoop brings 
Black Kettle and his Cheyennes into Old Fort Lyon in Colorado. 
The Indians are settled in their village on Sand Creek, as instruc- 
ted, when the fanatical Colonel Chivington, who at first agreed 
to peace, attacks and massacres large numbers of Black Kettle's 
people. Chivington is at first a hero, but in a court of inquiry a 
small group, including Wynkoop, reveal the truth about the 
massacre, in spite of the^ersonal danger and the assassination 
of one of their colWagues. The story, which is based on fact, is 
^Id from the viewpoint of Ned Wynkoop, who becomes an 
Indian agent to mgflce amends for his unintentional betrayal of 
Black Kettle and his people. 

Stuart, Colin. Shoot an Arrow to Stop the Wind.lPopular Lib 1971. 

Colin, a teenager, lives most of the year with his family in 
Oregon, where he is considered to be white, but during the sum- 
mer he goes to the Kinnikinnick Valley in Montana, where 
everydne knows he and his family are "breeds.** His great-grand- 
motherrAunt Nora-Lassie, a full-blooded Blackfoot, lives in 
the tribal lodge. Colin has mixed feelings of pride and doubt 
about his ancestors an^e is not sure how his white girl friend 
feels about people of mixed l^reeding. But then he meets the 
beautiful Cree girl Julie Dupree. The nov^l frankly examines 
a modem teenager's pride, doubts, and fears, and should appeal 
to mature high school re&ders./ 

Stuart, CoUn. Walks Far Woman. Dial 1976. ^ 

Walks Far Woman, a Blackfoot Stoux, tells her colorful 1 
story to her grandson *s fiancee. The narrative begins in 187 
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with Walks Far Woman kUling th^ warrior who has kilted her 
husbtod and sister and fleeing to her Sioux relatives. She mar- 
ries Horse Ghpst, survives the Battle of the Little Big Horn, and 
Mis her husband when he threatens to abandon her. She then 
marries a rancher of mixed blood who provides her with her^ 
first house. After he is killed by thieves, she marries Elk-Hol- 
lering, part Cree and part Blackfoot. They finally settle* on 
Montana land to avoid living on a reservation. Throughout, the 
book. Walks Far Woman receives guidance at propitious mo- 
ments from two supernatural protectors, and she is often por^ 
traWl as a superwoman. 

»*dne redeeming feature of this novel is the care the author 
has taR^i to incorporate both Sio^ux and Blackfoot <S&stoms as 
. .Well fis accounts of the»rigorou8 routine of the Plains Indian 
i Vwoman. . . . Unfortunately, if he had hoped to produce a be- 
'j^ lllcvabl© novel about a Plains Indian heroine during the lat6 
'fjpineteenth cehtury, he has faUed" {Americart lndian Quarterly 
3;265; Autumn 1977). * 

Vaiighan, Cart$rsA. The Seneca Hostage. Popular Lib 1969. * 
Jonathan Lewis, English gambler Twd Aan-abput-town, comes 
to the United' States in 1753 to qlaim the proceeds ftom an 
inheritance, biflly to find himself taken prisoner by the warlike 
Seneca IndiaMi With the aid of 'his friend Li-solu, hfe 
discpvers the seftret plans of the French in Quebec and Warns 
Benjamin Franklin of their tactics in cultivating the Iroquois. 
Consequently he and William Johnson, frien^ of the Moh§^ 
Joseph Brant, are able to help the colonists negotiate a treaty 
of friendship with the Iroquois Nation. The b'bqk overplays the 
atrocities, especially the Seiiecas' belittlin^'^of and cruelty 
toward women. Sonje 
friendly, intelligent, 
sion is of terror, 
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the powers' for 'evil and punishment, she must lose what she 
loves most, her small son. An interesting subplot to. the main 
theine of a' strong Indian woman *s struggles against the white 
p^ople^s^ world concerns Mildred *s. relationships with three 
generations of Muellers^-^hite farmers whose land overlaps 
\hers. It su^ests that, with gome^ flexibility and affection, the 
people of two very different races and cultures can enrich and 
bSuppoTrt^ch othef, " - - 



wat€ 



Waters, Frahlfc'The Man Who Killed the Deer, PB 1971. 

artiniano, part Pueblo and part Apache Indian, is an ajjkfast 
because he has been forced to attend government sch:6ols and 
no longer follbws the old ceremonialism. In addition, he has 
kiMted a deer out of season and injured a Mexican who tried to 
tfike over^'hifi mc^untjftn adobe. This is the story of his sin and 
gradual redemption. And of the conflict between worldly ex- 
^erxente and tribal training- Published in 1942. A mature book, 
jwrell wo^rth sttidy by senior high school classes. On Akwesasne 
iVof^s basic library list. 

^ **Indian and non-Indian relationships and problems are pre- 
. sented here,> setting the background for the Indian viewpoint** 
{About Indians, p. 287). 

^elch,SJames. Winter in the Blood. Har-Row,1974. 

The unnamed narrator of this^ult nov^rff is a Montana Black- 
foot and an embodiment of the dispossesed, lonely, aimless, 
an& frustrated peof)le of the world. His father and brother, 
yC^hom he loved, died too young, and the cattle ranch which 
should have been his has gone to his stepfather. His world is 
that of the reservation, the ranch, and the Montana towns 
where he gets drunk and sleeps with women he later cannot 
remember. Although the hopelessness of his life is somewhat 
relieved by the dignity of his elderly grandmother and his 
discovery of his grandfather, his old way of life is gone. The 
^ author, a Blackfoot and Gros Ventre poet, has produced a 
✓ sensitively written first novel that should be recommended 
mainly to mature, well-read students. 

**There is much that is particularly genuinely Indian in this 
novel, ranging from history to current Reservation folkways" 
, (Sidner J, Larson, Indian Historian 10:24, Winter 1977), **More 
directly than either of the other novels [House Made of Dawn 
tUid Stay Away, Joe] , Winter in the Blood conveys to its readers 
a sense of loneliness, the desolation, the aimlessness, and the 
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frustration ^which characterize the lame narrator who has no 
name" iAmerican Indian Quarterly 1:202, Summer 1974). 

West, Jessamyn. The Massacre at Fall Creek. HarBraceJ ISjs! 
In Indiana in 1824, four white men and a boy massacre two 
Indian braves, three squaws, and four children who were peace- 
fully collecting maple sugar. The Northwest Territory Indian 
agent, John Johnson, and John Calhoun, Secretary of the 
Interior, feel that the Indians can be controlled only by demon- 
strating that white mfen can be tried^^and convicted for such 
murders. Through the eyes of Hannah, daughter ot lay 
preacher Caleb Cape, the reader observes the trial and its effect 
on the community. Two bright young lawyers sent into the 
community both fall iii love with Hannah. The novel is based 
on a "little known and long^orgotten record." Although it' 
deals mostly with the attitudes of Ihe white population toward 

- the Indians, it is a revealing picture of the tensions on both 
sides at that time. " . ^ * - . 

Wiebe, Rudy. The Temptations of Big Bear. McClelland 1973. 

Big Bear, a Plains Cree Indian living in southern Saskatchewan 
in the late nineteenth century, is portrayed as a noble and 
greatly wroiiged leader who is struggling to keep his people off 
reservations, while recognizing that fighting the white govern- 
ment is futile. The author, a Canadiafi, has used historical 
characters and has relied heavily upon documents that describe 
the signing of treaties, the aririval of the whites, the disappear- 
ance of the buffalo, the Frog Lake massacre, the military cam- 
paign against the Crees, and the chief's trial and imprisonment. 
There are fictionalized accwunts of Big Bear's meeting with 
Crowfoot .and Sitting Bull,\and of his attempts to unify the 
various tribes. The contradictory figure of Big Bear is presented 
from the viewpoint of both friend and foe, leaving readers to 
reach their own conclusions about his character. Various 
nanative techniques are used including interior monologues, 
stream of consciousness, and sarcasm. 1973 winner of the 
Canadian General's Award. 
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Antell, Will. WiUiam Warren: The Story of an American Indian. 
Dillon 1973. Intermediate. 

, William Wanen's father was an -American fur trader and his 
mother wis of French and Ojibway descent. He served as an 
interpreter and go-between for government agents and the 
Ojibways, and although Indians were not allowed to vote, he 
was elected to the Minnesota Territorial Legislature in 1850. He 
wrote The History of the Ojibways, which describes tribal cus- 
toms and records the legends of his people, and it was published 
posthumously in '1865. Warren died of lung disease at the age 
of twenty-eight and was laid to rest in a city cemetery in St. 
Paul-and not in the wilderness country he had loved. This 
biography is by a Chippewa of the Mississippi band, who writes 
with sensitivity and understanding of In^an life. Illustrated by 
photographs. 

Baker, Doniia. Frederic Remington. Childrens 1977. Int^ediate. 

A complete and interesting biography. Bom in 1861, Frederic 
Remington spent his early years in New York and developed a 
i strong interest in horses. He was educated at a boarding school 
and a nftUtary academy, where his coinical drawings of offiders 
and teachers were the beginning of his interest in art. Travels 
in the West gave him opportunities to observe the frontier and 
the Indians, and provided the inspiration for his paintings and 
'' sculptures. A chapter devoted to Indian life featuies color re- 
productions of many of his works. Black and white photographs 
oi Remington and his family axi included. 

BuHa, Clyde Robert. Pocahontas and the Strangers, nius. Peter 
Burchard. T Y Crowell 1971. Intermediate. 

This biography of Pocahontas erases the stereotype learned by 
so many young Americans. Her life as an Indian, her gradual 
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rejection of the harsh ways of her tribe, and her life among 
white people have been carefully researched, and new perspec- 
tives of her personality and life emerge. This is a moving - 
account of the stress and sorrow she experienced as she tried to 
live in two worlds^first in her own Indian worid and then in 
the alien world of the English. 

Cutler, Ebbitt, I Once Knew an Indian Woman. Illus. Bruce 
Johnson. HM 1973. Intermediate* ^ 

A book about an unforgettable Indian woman. Mraitei^K^ey, an 
Iroquois, lived in a small French-Canadian resort village in the 
Laurentians, where the iiuthor was her childhood friend. We 
leam how Madame Dey left the reservation to marry, how she 
managed to raise her family in spi|;e of her itinerant husband, 
and how she took in an unwanted child out of kindness. But 
one final, noble— and perljiaps slightly bizarre— act sets her apart 
as a great lady. 

-t^wiSy Russell, and Brent Ashabranner. Chief Joseph: War Chief of 
the Nez Perce. McGraw 1962. Intermediate. 

This is the true and stirring story of an Indian chief who wanted 
peace but, because of circumstances, became instead one of 
the great fighting chiefs of the Western Indian wars. The biog- 
raphy begins as Chief Joseph prepares to as^mble the last 
council for peace, and he remembers an old saying: "Never sell 
the bonea of your father.** When the Indians are ordered onto 
the reservation,, he sees onl/ misery and t^roubje ^ifead. How- 
ever, Too-hul-hul-sote, the Dreamer priest, sees vi^ as^the way 
to regain their lands, and Chief Joseph is forced mto tetaliating 
when Indians suffer atrocities at the hands of the white settlers. 
The authors describe the victory at White Bird Canyon, the 
sufferings of the Nez Pefcd as they fiee along the Lolo Trail 
through the Bitterroot Valley and the Yellowstone in their race 
toward Canada, where Sitting Bull and freedom await. After 
the pathetic race ends in surrender. Chief Joseph speak^ his 
now-famous words: "Hear me, my chiefs. My heart is sick and 
sad. From where the sun now stands, I will fighjjno mpre-^or- 
ever." 

•^This well-written biography of a great Indian leader is well/ 
^fM^ by young adults and adults alikd"* {About Indians, 
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de Leeuw, Adile. Maria Tallchief: American Ballerina. Illus., 
Russell Hoover. Dell 1975. Intermediate. 

^ J 

This is the life story olBetaky Marie Tallchief fr6m OklahomaV 
who through extremely hard work and determination became A 
famous ballerina. Her father was an Osage Indian; her mother 
was of Scottish-Irish-Dutch ancestry. Proud of her American 
heritage and her American training, she chose the professional 
name Maria Tallchief instead of a Russian-sounding name, "a^ 
many b^et artists have done'. As a dancer, her most awesome 
performance was "Firebird," and she is known as America's 
own prima ballerina. Drawings and several photographs are 
included. 

Deur, Lynne. Indian Chiefs. Lemer Pubns 1972. Intermediate. 

This Kroup of biographical sketches includes Indian leaders who 
were involved in tl^e long struggle to defend themselves against 
invasion by whites. Most of these chiefs were military leYiders 
;and fighting men but some were statesmen, inventors, religious 
leaders, or educators. Some, like Khig Philip, Black Hawk, 
vOsceola, Crazy Horse, and Cochise, were Indian, patriots. 
Sequoya was a great leader of his people and invented the 
Cherokee a^habet. Other Indians discussed are Pontiac, Joslph 
Brant, Tecumseh, Gall, Sitting Bull, Geroriimo, anc( Joseph. 
Excellent pictures, charts, maps, and photograpths are included. 

Fall, Thomas. Jim Thorpe, nius. John Gretzer. T Y Crowell 1970. 
Primary. 

This biography of the Indian decathlon champion begins when 
Thorpe, great-grandson of Chief Black Hawk, is a boy on a 
J»nch in Oklahoma Territory. With his twin brother Charlie he 
competes in varioi)s sports, always winning the contests at the 
Indian boarding school. The first of many sad happenings comes 
to Jim when his brother contracts dn illness that turns into 
pneumonia. Charlie^s death sends Jim into deep despair and he 
leaves the school, only to be sent back again. AftAr several repi- 
titions of this, the father allows him to remain at home with the 
promise th^the will attend Haskell Institute the following fall. 
His many aSventures at school, his victories ir^ the Olympic 
Gapies, and the loss of his Olympic medals, make his story hard 
to forget. All sports enthusiasts will enjoy readmg about this 
great athlete. 
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' 'The author portrays convincingly how, out of .his early 
experience came the skills which later made him famous" (JVew 
York'Timei Book Review, 24 May 1970, pt. 2, p. 39), 

Fiiton, Harold W. Nancy Ward, Cherokee. Ulus. Carolyn Bertrand. 
Dodd 1975. Intermediate. 

The story of an unusual CheroKee Indian in the early nineteenth 
century. Nancy's father. Sir Francis Ward, married Tame Doe of 
.the Wolf Clan of the Cherokees, a sister of Chief Attakullaculla. 
Nancy became the wife at Kingfisher and fought bravely at his 
side during a battle, earning her the title "Beloved Woman" of 
the nation. Thfe account of Nancy's life is set against a back- 
ground of the Cherokees* struggle to retain their land and 
dignity* This strong, noble woman's contributions to the tribe 
included the introduction of cattle and dairy products. She 
opposed war, and believed that the white colonists should have 
the right to live their lives as they saw fit, hopfaig that the 
Cherokees would have tiie same ri^t. These hopes ended tragi- 
cally when the Cherokees were forced westward on the 'Trail " 
tit Tears." Informative black and white drawingi. 

Garst, Shannon. Crazy Horse: Great Warrior of the Siou*. nius. 
William Moyers. HM 1950. Intermediate. 

This is the story of Crazy Horse, ope of the most heroic Indian 
warriors and chiefs, who fought to the death to save his Sioux 
people and their land and free4om. His early name, Has-ka or 
"light-skioncd one," implied weakness of character which he 
later overcame with a premonition of future leadership. Crazy 
Horse possessed the amazixig ability to orgaz^ize a group of 
Indian Warriors into a great army. Descriptions of thie brutality 
of Custer's last fight and the massacres of thousands of Indians 
paint a pfcture 6f a dark period in U.S. history. 

'•The author draws^a noble portrait of Crazy Horse, a leader 
who is against scalping* and not boastful'* (Aboui^ Jndiqnfr^ 
p. 174). / . . * ^ 

Johnston, Johanna. The Indians and the Strangers, nius. Rocco 
Nefpri. Dodd 1972. Primary. 

Short stories of Squanto, Powhatan, Massasoit, Philip, Tammany, 
Pontiac, Joseph Brant, Sacajawea, Tecumseh, Black Hawk, 
Sequoya^ and Crazy Horse irelate some of the happenings of the 
time whfn there was a steady push westward by white people. 
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The biographies portray proud, courageous Indians eager to 
preserve their way of Ufe. Black and white woodcuts add ta 
these historical accounts* Excellent, concise material for the 
* young reader* 

Katz, Jane Bm editor We Rode the Wind: Recollections of Nine- 
teenth*Century Tribal Life. Lemer Pubns 1975* Intermediate* 

. An outstanding collection of authentic American Indian litera- 
ture recalling life in many tribes in the nineteenth century. 
Legends, folk traditions, autobiographical accounts, and *his- 
torical narratives are included* ]!n selections from Indian Boy- 
hood^ Charies A* Eastman tells of his transition trom life as a 
Santee Sioux to white society and gives excellent accounts of 
the training of a Sioux boy.^ohn Stands ]bi Timber tells about 
the law-giving process of the Cheyenne Chiefs' Council. Two- 
Leggings describes the making of a Crow warrior. Luther 
Standing Bear of the Oglala Sioux tells of home, family, and 
social ^customs, the Sioux religion, and their reverence for 
nature* Excerpts from Black vBlk's narratives deal with his 
visions, the importance of the Stl||Dance to the Sioux, and his 
despair at the loss o^ traditional cultthje on the reservation, 
Waheenee teveals the mind of a Hidatsa woman t^ugh her 
recollections of youth, marriage, and childbeariitg expcirieftces. 
Views of life among the Chippewas, Anishinabe, and Kiowa 

^ Apaches round out this highly recommended, well^llustrated 
. book* , . 

McOaa, Ed* Red Cloud* Pilloh 1971 * Intermediate. 

An impressive biography of Red Cloud, written b$^ a fifth^^enr 
eration 4^^i^(i^^*' Buring the years when the Indianrpeople 
were los|^g their land to the Vhite people in the westward move- 
nient. Red CloUd was the great leaded of the Lakotia* His story is 

i that of a man who eahied the respect of his enemies by his 
courage; honesty, and dignity* He continually strove to save the 
' lands of His i>eople throuj^ his visits to the Great White Father. 
The author predicts the fulfillment of Black Elk's vision of the 
fifth generation of Lakota returning to life, like a holy tree, 

« to shade people of other races* Illustrated vdth photographs 
of Red Cloud and his contemporaries. 

« ^^Simply but forcefully written, this book should be included 
[ in every school library'' (About Indians, p* 84). 
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Marriott, Alice* Sequoyah: Leader o£ the Cherokees* Illus* Bob 
Riger* Random 1956. Intermediate. . 

This biography includes a discussion of the early history of the 
Forerunneis (the Old, True Cherokees) and how their ancestors 
arrived in the Smoky Mountain region. It tells how Nathaniel 
Gist, a respected vAiite trader from a.leading Baltimore family, 
entered into ^^marriage by tribal law^* to Wut-teh, an important 
Cherokee chief's daughter. Fnom this imion, Sequoyah, the 
' Lame One, was bom. The boy grew up under the influence of 
his grandfather and developed an interest in crafts, which be* - 
came his profession an adult. By watching white soldiers 
reading their mail, Sequoyah grasped the importance of writing. 
The story of how he undertook the difficult task of developing 
a system of writing in the Cherokee language gives the reader a 
feeling of having met a great man^ 

*This interesting, well-written account of the life and work 
* of Sequoyah gives an insight into his character and personality 
as weU as into the life and customs of the Cherokee people'^ 
(About Indians, p. 86). 

Milton, John R. Oscar Howe. Dillon 1972. Intermediate. 

Oscar Howe, the Yanktonai Sioux paiiiter, was bom in 1915 
and sp^nt his early years on the Crow Qreek Reservation in 
South Dakota^ At ^the age of seven he was sent to the Purri 
Indian School wherb he suffered social isolation because of a 
disfiguring skin disease. By the time he was ten he was nearly 
blinded by trachoma* In spite of his handicaps, Howe was 
graduated from Santa Fe Indian Sch6ol, and continued to de- 
velop his artistic skills. After various minor job), he was given a 
project with the regional Works Progress Administration, which 
provided opportunities for painting murals, and led to his 
inoreasing success as an artist. His experiences took him firom 
teaching high school .to being a university professor. Howe^s 
story shows how he has adjusted to the white worid while re** 
taining the enduring spirit of the Dakota | Indians which he 
captures so vividly in his paintings. 

Moody, Ralph. Geronimo: Wolf of the Warpath. HIus. Nicholas 
Eggenhofer. Random 1958. Intermediate. 

This story begins with the raids of the desert Apaches, whom 
the Mexicans regarded as their most dreaded enemy. It is the 
Ifife itory of a boy who was first called Goklya and then 
GeronimoH-a name that later became synonymous with terror. 
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His "early training-talking long distances barefoot, hunting 
desert, rats, and playing games of hiding, arid ctbuching stohe- 
still— toughened him for the. raids that vi^k to make him 
famous. Accounts of his battles after he achieved warrior status 
show his fearless character. The book ends with this comment: 
"While Geronimo cannot be lionored as a hero, he will always 
stand as a landmark in American history. He was the last In- 
dian leader who tried, through warfare, to turn back the tide of 
white civilization.** . . 

"This book presents a distorted view of the courageous but 
desperate resistance of Geronimo and his followers against 
white invasion. Definitely not recommended** {About Indians^ 
p. 229). 

Moyer, John W. Famous Indian Chiefs. Illus. James L. Vksaty. 
Rand 1972. Intermediate. 

A collection of biographical sketches, compiled by a staff 
member at the Field Museum of Natural Hisjtory. It gives 
interesting information about the chiefs* backgrounds, their 
tribes, and their importance to their people. Dates are given, 
to help the reader relate the biographies to events in American 
history. Included are Red Jacket, Black Hawk, Tecumseh, 
• Yoholo-Micco, Osceola, Red Cloud, Dull Knife, Sitting Bull, 
Geronimo,' Chief Joseph, and Quanah Parker. There are full- 
pagetcdlor portraits of each of the subjects. 

Nelson, Mary Carroll. Annie Wauneka. Dillon 1972. Intermediate. 

Annie Dodge Wauneka, daughter of a great Navajo leader, is a 
respected modem-day crusader for her people. As a young girl 
she helped nurse her classmates through a disastrous flu epi- 
demic. Her fight against tuberculosis in her tribe helped to 
eliminate what was once the leading cause of death, and her 
emphasis on disease prevention as well as cure has resulted in 
better living conditions for the Navajos. She was awarded the 
Medal of Freedom, highest civilian honor, in 1963, and waithe 
first woman ever elected to the Navajo Tribal Council. P^er 
achievements have ejumed her the love of her people and tnfr 
respect of all who know her. . ^ 

Nelson, Mary Carroll. Maria Martinez. Dillon 1972. Intermedi^fcp 

This is the life story of Maria Martinez^ a famous Pueblo ilkMn 
potter, interwoven with expressions of her people*s grelt pe-* 
spect for their religion. Maria*s interest in pottery began at> an 
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early age when an aunt showed h#r the technique. As a young 
married woman, she was encouraged by two scientists to de- 
velop her skill, and subsequently her husband, Julian, perfected 
a firing technique that produced .the world-famous blackware 
pottery. Maria used. her .art to honor her ancestors.. Her story is 
aptly sununarized in the citation that was read when she was 
awarded a medal at the Minnesota Museum of Art in 1969: 
"Maria is a native American who, working in the age-old way 
of her people, has achieved recognition for herself and for 
those in the industrial society of the twentieth century." 

Nelson, Mary Carroll. Michael Narai\jo. Dillon 1975. Intermediate. 

Michael Naranjo, a Pueblo Indian and son of a Baptist minister, 
grew up observing nature and exploring the country around 
Santa Clara, his birthplace. Part of his boyhood was spent in 
Taos, where he learned about tribal ceremonies and holidays 
such as the fea^t of San Geronimo and the pranks of the 
Chifonetti. During summers on the Vemer farm in Texas he 
made lasting friendships. After restless years of looking for a 
vocation, Michael was drafted faito the army in 1967 and served 
in Vietnam, where a grenade explosion blinded him. Deter- 
mined to create an independent life, he foimd an outlet for his 
emotions by creating wax figures and casting them in bronze. 
His famous sculpture. ^'Eagle Dancer" was presented to Presi- ' 
dent Nixon and Naranjo's art has continued to win awards. He 
says, "I wouldn't want to trade shoes with anyone. Does it 
matter if you're brown or white or black? First you have to 
accept what you are. Tm happy to be an Indian. Do I have to 
wear feathm to show Tm an Indian? My work deals with soul. 
I know where Tm going now. It kind of took the blindness to 
findit." 

O'Connor, Richard. Sitting Bull: War Chief of the Sioux. Illus. . 
Eric von Schmidt. McGraw 1968. I^itermediate. 

Sitting Bull,. the great Sioux chief who defeated Custer at the 
Battle of the Little Bighorn, is portrayed in this book as a poet . 
and diplomat as well as a man of war. In his early years he was 
named Slow because, he was deliberate and thou^tftil, but 
his dream waTto be a warrior and he earned the new name of 
Sitting Bull at the i«e of fourteen throu^ his deeds of bravery. 
He showed himself to be a man of mercy when he saved the life 
of an Assinibpine boy in battle and adopted him as a brother. 
In his later years Sitting Bull realized that the victory ovet 
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Custer's forcea marked the end of the free-roaming Sioux way 
of life, and strove to give his people a sense of pride in their 
heritage. 

"The author gives a fascinating account of Sitting Bull and 
his world** {Times [London] Literary Supplement^ 6 December 
1968, p. 1380). 

Patterson, Lillie. Sequoyah: The Cherokee Who Captured Words/ 
Dlus. Herman B. Vestal. Garrard 1975. Primary. ^ 

**Words are like wild animals. I must learn to capture them. 
I will catch them and tame and put them in writing.** These are 
the words of a lame Indian scholar who invented the Cherokee 
alphabet. Sequoyah worked in his Tennessee village as a trader, 
blacksmith, former, and craftsman, and earned the distinction 
of being the best silveftmith in the Cherokee Nation. But he 
dreamed of doing greater thmgs. Watching a group of white 
soldiers reading their mail, and seeing some of |^em lauding 
and some crying, he realized they were using ^^talking leaves** to 
send their thoughts. How he developed written symbols for the 
Cherokee language^ and how he and his daughter Ah-yoka 
demonstrated them to the chiefs is an engrossmg story which 
establishes Sequoyah as a great man who gave his people a 
syllabary and.their first newspaper, Cherokee Phoenix. 

Pipl, Frances Lackey. Kahtahlih. Illus. Rie Muflioz. Alaska North- 
west 1976. Intermediate. 

The author, who taught Tlingit children in a government school 
in Juneau, Alaska, early in this century, wrote this biography to 
satisfy her students* need to read about their Own way of life. 
Kahtahah was a real person who in her ninetieth year still 
brimmed over with life, love, and interest in others. Episodes 
from her life story are intertwined with Tlingit legends. Descrip- 
tions "^of various customs such as naming ceremonies, burial 
practices, and festivities offer the reader accurate information 
not found in many other sources. Well worth reading for its 
accounts of exciting adventures and for the details bn tribal 
customs, myths, and social structure. 

Stember, Sol. Heroes of the American Indian. Fleet 1971. Inter- 
mediate. 

Ihis concise biographical collection gives a bird*s-eye view of 
Indian history from the days of Columbus to the incident at 
Wound^ Knee as revealed in the lives of prominent Indian 
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leaden. There ve short, readable accounts of important con- 
flicts between the Indians and whites, and highlights from the 
lives of Indian military, religious, and educational leaders, in- 
cluding King Philip, Pop^,'Pontiac, Tecumseh, Sequoyah, John 
Ross, Osceola, Black Hawk, Geronimo, Cochise, Red Cloud, 
Crazy Horse, Sitting Bull, Chief Joseph, and Wovoka^ Illustrated 
with many photographs and old prints. 

Supree, Burton, and Ann Ross. Bear's Heart: Scenes from the Life 
of a Cheyenne Artjst of One Hundred Years ^o with Pictures 
by Himself. lippincott 1977 . Intermediate. 

This biography is ynusual because of Bear's Heart's own illus- 
trations, diiwn during his imprisonment at Fort Marion, St. 
Augustine, Florida. His story began during the harsh winter 
of 1874-75, when many Plains Indians left their reservations in 
an attempt to reclaim their traditional way of life. Many of the ^ 
Indians, including KioWas, Comanches, Arapahos, Cheyennes, 
and one Caddo, were captured by the llnited States Army and 
imprisoned for approximately three years. Bear's Heart re- 
corded the prisoners' jounjey from Fort Sill to Florida in de- 
tailed sketches. Prison activities-hatching sharks, attending 
diurch, and camping on Anastasia Island— are depicted. Com- . 
mentaiy by Jamake Highwater points out that the drawings 
' helped bring about a renaissance of American Indian painting in 
the twe^itieth century. The authors show^hat Bear's Heart was 
too trusting to realize that his culture was undergoing a process 
> of "assimilation and annihilation." 

* 

Tobiaa, Tbbl Maria Tallchief. Illus. Michael Hampshire. T Y 
Crowell 1970. Primary. 

"She flew, she whirled, she slashed through space like a flaming 
arrow.'* This statement describes the beauty and; grace of the 
dancing of Maria TaUchief, a famous ballerina from the Osage 
tribe. This book tells of ber childhood in Oklahoma, of her 
family's m(Wft_tO Calif omiai, an(Wr difficult choice between 
two lovesT^sic and ballet. Her decision was a happy one, for 
' she developed into an exciting performer with many successes 
to her credi^Jn "The Firebird," she proved her greataess. She 
danced the $ieen of the Swans in "Swan Lake," and the Sugar 
Plum Fairy in 'The Nutcracker. " She was described as a musical 
dancer and was awarded many honors. A hometown cdebration 
at the height of her career brought out leaders of the Osage 
trib^ and the governor of Oklahoma. At an Indian ceremony 
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held in her honor, she was given the special title Wa-Xthe-Thonba 
and was. made a princess of the Osage Indians. i 

**This informative and well-illustrated book presents a good 
biographical sketch of a famous contemporary Indian woman" 
{About Indians, p. 104). , * 

Voight, Virginia F. Red Cloud: Sioux War Chief. Illus. Victor 
Mays. Garrard 1975. Intermediate. 

. /This is a biography of tl^e' famous Oglala Sioux, whose'brave 
deeds were represented by the many feathers on his war bdnnet. 
The story begins with a sky blazing with fire,, and the prediction 
that a greai chief is about to be bom. The baby is Two Arrows, 
who becomes the great war chief. Red Cloud. Included are , 
accounts of buffalo hunts, horse-stealing raids, battles, and 
negotiations with the whites in the effort to save the Sioux's 

' beloved homeland. The author portrays Red Cloud as a brave 
warrior in battle and a respected chief in peace, whose desperate 
attempt to stop the whites' invasion ended in futility. The great 
^ chief's deep concern for his people is epitomized thus: "I think 
* of them sleeping and waking, for they are always on my heart." 
Historically accurate illustrations. 

Williams, Neva. Patrick (les Jarlait: The Story of an Aiherican 
Indian Artist. Lemer Pubns 1975. Intermediate. 

Des Jarlait was bom in 1921 and spent his early years on the 
Red Lake Indian Reservation in Minnesota, a place with beauti- 
ful, tall trees and clear lakes. His story is a record of the life of 
the Chippewa Indians around the seasons— winter hunting expe- 
'ditions, springtime gathering of maple syrup in the "sugar bu6h," 
summertime games, and fall harvesting of wild rice. There is an 
account of his school days and how his experiences in hi^ 
school strongly influenced his choice of a career. In his lifetime 
of fifty years, this American Indian artist received national ac- 
claim for his striking paintings of Chippewa Indian life, several 
of which are reproduced here. 

Wolfe, Eilen. William Beltz. Dillon 1975. Intermediate. 

IntroduJbry chapters dealing with the everyday life of the 
Eskimo provide insight into the effectsjjf-the coming of the 
whites, particularly during the gold^jpttSfiT As William Beltz grew 
up in the mining towns of northejfrt Alaska, he observed unequal 
treatment of native Indians MtdEskimos. Part Eskimo himself, 
he worked to improve conditions and to obtain equal rights for 
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his people. His accomplishments included thife presidency Of t&e 
Alaska Carpenters Union and membership ^ in the territorial 
senate., Ii^ 1958, when statehood^ was declared, he ^i^as unani- 
mously elected president of the first senateo^ tIiiQ'||ate of 
Alaska. An impressive j^tography of a great loiter. ^ a ^ 
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Allen, Terry D., and Don B. Allen. Navahos Have Five , Fingers. U 
ofOklaPrim 

For many years the author and her husband were fascinated by 
the lifestyle and country^ of the Navahos. During i^rief exciur- 
siotiS into the Naivaho coxmtry they ^came to know school 
* teachers, missionaries, traders) Indian. Bureau p^onnel^ atid^a 
^iew En^di-speaking Navahos. In 1^55 they were invited to. 
" serve briefly as caretakers for the Tselani Health Center, a small 
ou^osC&ifthe Ganado Prei^yterian Mksipn* There they^t)ecaihe^ 
involved "m ambittance service, recreatiJIb, and Bible teaching tor 
^ the Navahos. Illustrated with photogriqphs supplied by the prih* 
cipal of Ganado ifi|^ School ^ " ^ * / • " „ 

Bennett, Kay. Kaibah: Recollections of a Navajo Girlhood. Illus. 
bv author. Westeililore 1964. 

^^old from the point pf.vi^w of Kaibah » this is the story of a 
young Navajo i^l growing to adulthood from 1928 to 1935i. 
After Kaibah *s father died. Mother Chischillie mai^aged to keep 
her family together 'by raishig sheep, with occasional help f^om 
the older married children in the family, lentil she left home to 
go to school, Kaibah tended tho sheep during the winter in the 
Cross HiUs area and in t;he mountains during:* the summer, The 

; book pictiures the life of .a Navlyo familyH;heir festivals and 
dances; their lorrows and tensions When children are taken 
away to attend school and learn white ways. Cited in American 
Indiqrt Authors. 

Carter, Forrest. Th^ Education of Little Tree. Delacorte 1976. ^ 

Five years old and orphaned. Little Tree went io live m^th his 
^Cherokee grandparents in their Tennessee log cabin. From Hxem 
he learned the Cherokee way-Ho take from the land only what 
is needed. He learned to hunt and to help Qranpa at his sti]|. He 
^ leiuned of the bond between his grandparents and other Chero* 
kees^ like Pine Billy and Willow John-people who had sh 
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the triiiedy of the Trail \oi Tears and then had either gone West ^ 
^an*/etume(i, or hacl retreated into the tnoiintains. ■ Later on, 
'"little 'hee suffered a brief aft)^ cruel stay in 5n^rphanag9,but 
was rescued by Granpa. f his is a moving story of the CJierokee 
■^education of Forjrest ^Carte?, the authqy of The Vengeance 'ftail 
^of jjky Wales and Gone to Texas-isee Senior Fiction)*- 

Qark, Ann Nolan. Journey io the People. Viking Pr 1969. 

' In ten essays a well-known writer jof juvenile books recalls her 
experiences as a teachelf among the Zuni, Navajo, Pueblo, Sioux, 
and Guatemala Indians. The introductory pifece discusses foun 
basic Indian concepts-iheir feelings about the land and about 
' work, time, and flpirituql, life. The atithor's'essays aile the result 
of fifty years of memories, of working among -people whose 
traditions and customs differ from her own. 

>-. ■-.-• ^ .■■ ^ ■ ■ 

Cooke, David Goxe. Te^mseh: Destiny^s Wanpor. Messner 1959, 

The Shawnee chief Tecumseh dreamed pf creatmg a confedera- 
tion, of aU tribes of the North American continent into an 
Indian nation. Tecumseh had a carefree boyhood until he and 

' his mother found his father murdered in the snow, he swore 
^ vengeance and begah to perfect Kis riding and shooting^ skills; 
later re$li?ing the importance bfvjudgment, he became a great 
oraMr and tried diplomacy rather than bloodshed. During the 
War of 1812 he allied himself with the British, and when he 
died, his vision of an empire (^||ed with him. The author became 
interested in Indians at New York l^niversity when he dis- 
' covered* that' many writers were unfair or inaccurate in telling 
the Indian story. An , honorary memb(fe^ of the caiickasaw and 

• Cherokee tribes, iie has done research in a numb^or of states 

' ] and has written^other books about Indians. 

'Cfary, Margaret. Susetite La Flesche: Voice of the Omaha indiirn. 
_ Hawthorn 1973. ^"^ . 

Susette La Flesche's father. Iron Eye, was the progress-minded 
. chief of the Omaha Indians who built ^ wooden house for his 
family and determined that all of Ms children should obtain -a 
good. edu5»tiort in schools run b35' whites. Afte^ attending the 
'• mission school,' Susette received further education in Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, and- returned to her reserviation to teach. When the 
Omahas' neighbors and relatives, the Pondas, were forcibly 
moved to Oklahoma by the government, Susette took up*their 
cause and went on a lecture tour with her brother, Fifailcis> 
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• Standing Bear of the Poncaf and 'piom* Tibbies, a journalist 
Irom the Omahl World Herald, As a result,, the Poncas were 
returtied to their land. 

"A stirring pbrt^ait of interracial conflict tlv^t unfolds to 
reveal unbelievable inhumanity" {Best Sellers, 15 May 1973, . 
p. 97). . , ■ 

Eastman, Charles Alexander. Indian Bo^^od. Do^er 1971. 

The author, whose Indian name is.Ohiyesa, tells abput gr(^g 
up as an Indian in the late 1800s when, he feels, Indians were 
. really free to live as thev wanted. He tells' of their customs, 
religion, legends, and sacrmces, |nd especially their early train- 
ing and values. His father, who had.become a Christian, urged 
V> him to go to school so that he could survive in white society. 
His autobiography, published in 1902, is a fine picture of 
Sio«t Indian life, which he describes* as **recollections of my 
wild life." Cited JhAmcr/cairi/ndicn Authors, p 

"Although this autobiography is fairly interesting, the author 
seems in places to use strange words in describing his people" 
{Aboutindiam,v.lQZ). ■ r 

Eber, Dorothy, editor. Pitseolak: Pictures out of My, Life. U of 
Wash Pr 1972. 

Pitseolak is 6ne of the most famous of the Cape Dorset, Baffin 
Island, Eskimo graphic artists. Dorothy Eber, a Montreal journa- 
list, interviewed Pitseolak with the ^elp of Eskimo interpreters 
and taj)e-recorded her story, incliullrtit Mf llHMi, iiliilfltonfli 
marriage, and the births of her children. She describes her de- 
^ light in the oWxlife-the games the Eskimos played, diaices, life- 
in camp, buUding an igloo, and fishing apd hunting. She con- ^ 
eludes with comments on her current way of life-iier warm 
house, her pleasure in drawing and in her childr?n-lhd also thei 
problems in the cbmmunity, especially with young people. The 
book has the Eskimo language beside this English translation 
and contains many examples of Pitseolak's work. Also appro- 
priate for high school students and adults. 

♦The woids tell honestly the story, of thi Eskimo and his 
accultun^on as one i|«roman saw it" {Ahgut Indians, p. 246). 

Eckert, Allan W. Blue Jacket: War Chief of the Shawnees. littie 
1969. 

in 1771 a seventeen-year^ld white boy was captured by Shaw- 
nees in What is now West Virginia. Adopted bto the tribe, he 
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• was named Blue Jacket from the blue shirt he was wearing when 
captured, and he became such a good fighter and leader that he 
was made war chief of the Shawnee Motion. As such, he was 
dedicated to preventing the whites from talking oyer Indian land 
and life. He led the Shawnees against the armies of George 
Rogers Clark and Mad Aitthony Wayne and at one point was 
forced to kUl his own brother Charley. The book contains all 
that is known about his life. Much dialogue is taken from his- 
torical records, with additions by the author where there is no 
neCord. 

' f "A well-written, fastanoving account of the Shawnee Indian 
war during the America^ Revolution which will appeal to 
youngsters for its excitement*' {About Indians, p. 163). 

Famsworth, Prances Joyce. Winged Moccasins: The Story of 
Sac^jawea. Rlus. Lorence F. Bjorklund. Messner 1964. 

This book grew out of years of research on the Indian girl 
guide, Sacigawea, who accompanied Lewis and Clark on their 
expedition to the Northwest. The story of her life y^ith them is 
well known, but th^re is uncertainty about what happened to 
her « afterwards. From the slight historical evidence about 
. Sacajawea'S later life, the author has put together what is prob- 
jably her entire story— her life among the Shoshones; her life in 
slavery among the Minatarees and Mandans; her marriage to 
the French trader, Charbonneau; her trip with the explorers; 
and her later life in St. Louis, among the Comanches, and 
fmally again with hex sons amd^g her owq people. As important, 
as her aid to Lewis and Clark was, her chief work was among 
" .her own, people, helping them adjust to the new life which the 
white man .brought. Cited in A Preliminary Bibliography of 
Selected Children's Books. 

"A hi{^ly fictionalized account of Sacajawea that reinforces 
the stereotype of the Indian. . . : Not recommended" {About 
Indians, p. 166). . , 

Garst, Shannon. Buffalo Bill. lUus. Elton C. Fox. Messner 194a/ 

This is the story of the great buffalo hunter, scout, and fnend 
of the Indians. Of special interest for a unit on Indian culture is 
the account of the production of the Wild West Shpw, its 
travels to Europe, and Cody's version of the arrest an4 sh6oting 
' of Sitting Bull during the thne of the Ghost Dance. Fast-pflted 
and readable. For another keatment of Buffalo Bill, see Indians: 
A Play by Arthur Kopit (Senior Fiction). 
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Gtttt, Shannon. Sitting Bull: Champion of Hit People. Qlus. 
Elton C. Fox. Mesiner 1946. 

A fictionalized biography which covert Sitting Bull't adven- 
turout boyhood, hit growing uneatinett about the increasing 
number of white settlert, and his futile fight to preserve the. 
Indian way of life. Cutter at Little Bighorn it pictured fit a 
. mto who ditobeyed oidert because of hit desire fgr glory ^d 
for the presidency. The book is well documented, telling the 
story with franknett and without anger. 

"Written from the Indian point of view, thit book givet this 
reader an intight into the hardthipt and joys of a people who 
livedby the lawof the land" (ilbottt/ndians, p. 175). ^ 

Haverttock, Mary Sayre. Indian Gallery: The Story of George 
Catlin. Pour Windi.. Schol Bk Serv 1973; 

In 1830 George Catlin, a Philadelphia painter of miniature 
portraits, left his Wife and comfortable home to travel to the 
West with Captain William Qark. He visited the Sioux, lowas. 
Sacs, Kansas, Blackfeet, and Mandans, making - friends and 
painting pictures of scenes, chiefs, and tribal memlbers. Sub- 
sequently he made other trips West, during which his admira- 
tion and concern for Indians grew, and whenever he returned 
East, crowds flocked to see "Catlin 's Indian Gallery." The peo- 
ple admired his pahitings, but few heeded his warnings about 
the fate of the Indian, even though he told them of his Mandan . 
friends who died of tmallpox, and of the treacherout capture 
of Osceola of the Seminoles. On tours in England and France, 
Catlin met the same indifference. This version of his life is also 
suitable for older readers. Blustrated with many of Catlin's 
pictures in black and white. 

Hoffman, Virginia, and Broderick H. Johnson. Navnjo Biographies, 
nius. tfoke Denetsosie, Andy Tsinojinnie, and Clifford Beck, Jr; 
Navi\i9Burrl970. 

A collection of biographies of Navajo leaders beginnhig with 
Narbona, bofa In 1766, and hts son-in-law, Manuelito, who led 
hit people in their detperate ttruggle to retain their landt and 
independence during the nineteenth century. The concluding 
ttory it the biography of Ramond Nakai, Navajo tribal chairman 
elected in 1962. The book wat written to help Navajo children 
understand their liittoryWnd their leadert, but other children 
will be equally fatcinated by the wealth of information about 
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Navajo life and history. Dlustrated by Navajo artists and by 
photographs. 

Hollmann, Glide. Pontiac, King of the Great Lakes. Hastings 1968. 

Following the surrender of the French to the British in the New. 
World in 1763, the Indians were denied gifts, rum,^d firearms* 
Pontiac, the Ottawa chief, recogni^ the danger in the unrest, 

• and organized the tribes to proteerthe Indian lands and wa^f 
life. A persuasive orator ai^d brillifuit strategist, he plotted to 
attacjk: Fprt Detroit, but was the victim 6t treachery by his 
Indian allies* 

"A. fine book which combines histbry, Indian culture and 
biographical information in an interesting manner, providing 
an accurate picture of the man and his times'' {About Indians^ 
p. 190). , • 

Howard, Helen Addison, and Dto L. McGrath. War Chief Joseph. 
Ulus: George D. McGrath, U of Nebr Pr 1964. 

No Indian chief was less deserving of the persecution he and his 
people received than the brilliant, soft-hearted, and peace-loving 
Chief Joseph of the Nez Perce. The Nez Perce War of 1877 was 
tHe last important contest between the Indians and the United 
States Army. As a brilliant military strategist, Jpseph knew 
better than anyone tihiat the odds were against him. A scholarly, 
interesting biography requiring average or better reading ability! 
See also / Will Fight No More Forever by -Merrill Besl (Senior 
Biography). ^ * 

"For the mature reader, this biography gives' an account of 
Chief Joseph's intelligence, military genius and powers which - 
make him one ot America's great Indian ^heroes'' (About 
/ndfanij/ p. 193). V 

^ake?, John. Mohawk: The Life of Joseph Brant fllus. Roger Hane. 
Macmillan 1969. 

The^great Mohawk chief Joseph Brant was bom in 1742 along 

* the upper Ohio River. His father may have been Sir^illiam 
Johnson, an unofficial representative of the British king among 
the Indians; but it is equally possible that his father was Nickua 

'^Brant, a Mohawk chief. Young Joseph was educated by Johnson 
and lived in his household. He, visited England in an attempt to^ 
gain assurance from the Crown that no more Indian lands would, 
be taken by settlers, and he believed thai the whites* way. 
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offered the only hope for his people. This biography of the 
chief emphasizes his youth. . 

"In this accurate and interesting biography the author con- 
centrates on the issues of war and the conflicting values which 
Joseph Brant was forced to cope with because of his back-- 
groupd^* (-About /ndton?, Pi J99). 

Josephv, Alvin At, Jr. The Patriot Chiefs:^ Chronicle of Ameri-' 
canlndianResistance. Viking Pr 1969. . 

Nine of the famous Indian chiefs who challenged the coming 
, and progress of Europeans and Americans are r^resented in 
this collection: Hiawatha, Kirig Philip; Pop^, Pontiac, Tecumseh, 
Osceola, Black Hawk, Crazy Horse, and Chief Joseph. A chapter 
on each patriot describes his reactions to threats to Indian 
"freedom, rights of conscience, personal security, means of 
. wcistence and life itself." The Indians thought of these leadbrs 
as good and brave men ; but the whites saw -them as enemies. On 
Ailtwesa^e Notes basic library list. 

Kroeber, I'lheodora. Ishi, Last of His Tribe, lllus. Ruth Robbins. 
Pamassxis 1964. 

^i is n member of the Yahi tribe living in the foothills of 
northern California near the turn of the century. White invaders 
had diminished their number until only the boy Ishi, his 
mother, grandparents. Elder Uncle, cousin Tushi, ,and their 
friend, Timawi, remained of the People. Eventually the other 
members of the tribe^either died or were lost in fleehig for their 
lives, but Ishi stumbled into the coryal of a slaughterhouse out- 
side jo£ Orovilje lb»d was rescued by a man from the university 
museum who became his frten^ifori Akwesasne Notes basic 
library, list. See also Mi, in Tm^ Worlds by the same author 
^ (Senior Biography). •* 

"A beautiful and haunting story . . . Tliis is a moving and 
memorable book" {A Preliminary Bibliography of Selected 
Children's Books, p. 13). 

Lawson, Marion. Proud Warrior: The Story of BUck Hawk. Dim. 
W. T. Mars. Hawthorn 1968. 

,^ack Hawk's story begins while his people are living in 
Saukenuk, their summer village on the Mississippi. During Black 
Hawk's childhood years, a blue-eyed child named Keokuk was 
bom into the tribe, whfch was seen as a bad omen. When Black 
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* , Hawk grew older and assumed leadership of his trilje, he, gave 
J i his support to the British in the War of 1812, while Keokuk, a 
talented orator, argued that the tribe should support the Ameri- 
cans and move west into Iowa. On the advice of the Prophet, 
a Winnebago adviser, Black Hawk tried to imite the Fox, . 
Pot^watomi,. Winnebago, and Chippewa tribes, but they would 
not join him and he finally was forced to surrender for the good 
of his people, . 

"The author has done justiofe to a -great Indian leader, pre- * 
senting a book which will be enjoyed by anyone reading it, 
young adult and adult alike" {AbJ>ut Indians, p. 211). 

Lee, Betty, Lutiapik, McClelland 1975. 

In 1957 a public health nurse ftom Toronto, Dorothy Knight, 
spent one year at Lake Harbour on Q^fin Island in the Arctic. 
Since there was no resident doctor, she found that she had to 
diagnose and cure all kinds of ailments, from impetigo to 
^ - meningitis. She learned to order enough drugs and other sup- 
plies to last over a very long period, because boats sometimes 
could not reach the community for months at a time. She also 
became accustomed to finding people ill or dead from malnu- 
trition in isolated Eskimo villages. The story is told from the 
viewpoint of a white nurse and the descriptions of Eskimo vil- 
lages and life are detailed and vivid. 

Myers, Elizabeth P. Maria Tallchief, America's Prima Ballerina. 
G&D1966- 

Betty Marie Tall Chief is the daughter of an Osage Indian^father 
from Fairfax, Oklahoma, and a whfte mother of Scotch-Irish 
descent. In 1925, when Betty Marie was bom, eac^ Osage 
Indiiln was receiving $15,000 a year from the large oil field dis- 
covered on the Osage reservation in 1897^, Her father owned 
many -buildings in Fairfax including the Tall Chief Theater. 
. WhfJi Ruth Tall Chief discovered that her two dau^ters had 
SimisuaKmusical talent, she persuaded her husbanS to move to^ 
Los Angieles' where their talents could be properly developed 
and recognized. From that move came other steps along the 
road that led Betty Marie to become Maria Tallchief^essons 
with Madame Bonislava Nijinska, sister of the great Nijinsk^; 
work with the Ballet Russe; marriage for a time to choreogra- 
pher George Balanchine; and a position as prima ballerina with 
the New York City Ballet Company. 
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Red Fox, Chie!. The Memoirs of Chief Red Fox. Ff wcett 1971. 

This biography purports tcr be th^ life ot^ nephew jot Crazy 
Horse, who at one hundred years of age ibid his story, but 
it has been exposed as a fraud. The book had {(one throui^ 
seven htrdcdver. printings and a paperback edition when T^e . 
New York Times accused its author and publisher McGraw-Hill 
ot plagiarism: The book was based on twenty-five pag^ from 
fhe^ Wounded, Knee Massacre by James McGregor, written 
' some thirty years parlier, which Chief Red Fox admittedly 
. purchased from a printer in St. Paul, Minnesota, for $100. In 
' .view of the author's acknowledged plagiarism, it is doubtful 
that any of the book can be trusted. 

Roland* Albert. Great Indian Chiefs. Macmillan 1966. 

Here are short biographies of nine great Indian chiefs with 
descriptions of vtheir accomplishments: Hiawatha, Powhatan, 
Philip, Pop6, .Pontiac, Maquinna, Tecumseh, Sequoyiih, and 
Sitting BuU. These men might have founded great civilizations 

; had the whites not come to engulf them with their society. The 
book is sympathetic and well written ai>d concludes with a 
chapter on Indian leaders of today. Cited in A Preliminary 
Bibliography of Selected Children's Books. ^ 

^ "An interesting book 'of biographical sketches for young 
people** (Abput Indians^ p. 256). 

Schoor, Gene. The Jim Thorpe Story: America's Greatest Athlete. 
' Archway 1967. ; . . 

Jim Thorpe, b6m in 1888; a great-grandson of Black Hawk, 
became one of the ^eatest athletes America has every known. 
Schoor reviews his career from his days as a football player for 
Carliste Indian School to his rise to glory asan Olytaipic decath- 
lon champion. It caiqeto an end when it was discovered that he 
had once played summer league baseball for a small sum pf 
fiioney, making him ineligible for the Olympic trophies he had 
won in 1912. Some fictionalized donyersations have beei\ added 
where information did not exist. ♦ 

'**The book is exciting, colorful, humorous and sad, telling 
about justice and injustice" iAbout Indians, p. 263).. 

Sun Bear. Buffalo Hearts: A Native Aiherican's View of Indian 
Culture, Religion and History. Naturegraph 1970. 

A small introductory book about Indiani by a Chippewa editor 
an^l owner of Many Smokes, an Indian magazine. Over half of 
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the pages are devdted to short biographies of Indian leaders: 
Chief Joseph, Red Qoud, Pontiac, Loganr Mangus Colorado, 
Quanah Parker, Cochise, Osceola, Powhatan, and Crazy Horse. 
The rest of the book discusses Indian legends, medicine, beliefs, 
■ and war. Illustrated with photographs from the Smithsonian 
Institution.* " ' f 

Waltrip, Lela, and Rufus Waltrip. Indian Women: Thirteen Who 
Played a Part in the History of America from the Earliest Days 
to Now. McKay 1964. ' . 

Little has been written on Indian women, but here are thirteen 
women who have played important roles, in their tribes, in art, 
literature, peace, and human rights: Bfg Eyes, who made a map 
for Coronado's travels in the Southwest; Pocahontas, who saved 
the Jamestown colonists; Sacsyawea, who tfuided the Lewis and 
. Clark expedition; Wenema, who negotiated for peace with the 
whites; Cynthia Ann- Parker, who bridged two cultures; Sarah 
Winnemucca, interpreter, teacher, and i>e|u;emaker; Indian 
Emily, who saved a garrison; f omassa, interpreter and peace- 
maker; Neoiihb, who fought a hand-to-hand battle; Dot-so-la-lee, 
Maria Martinez, and Pablita Velarde, who made cpntributions 
iii art, crafts, and literature; Annie Dodge WaUneka, who 
worked for better health conditions; and Virginia Klinekole, 
who led her people to higher standards of living and better 
understanding of peace and good will. Some fictionalized detail 
and conversation. 

"Each sketch is well written and easy to read. . . . The book 
also helps bridge the gap between Indians* aid non-Indians" 
{About Indians, ^.2^h). 

Wyatt, Edgar. Cochise: Apache WarriM and Statesman. Illus. 
Allan Houser. McGraw 1953. . 

Cochise, the famous nineteenth century Apitche leader, wantfed 
peace and protected the whites, but his aims were thwarted by 
bigoted American army 'officers who declared that "Indians are 
Indians." Finally, after being falsely accused of kidnapping; 
ahnost losing his own life, and seeing his people killed, Cochise 
called his fellow Apache chiefs to war against the whites. In 
mutual admiration, h«( and^Tom Jeffords became blood broth- 
ers] Eventually GenerU Oliver Otis Howard,J|nth Jeffords, per- 
suaded Cochise to mtike peace, with the pro^sio^i that Jeffords 
would be made an Indian agent. Drawings are by a distinguished 
Apache artist. ^ 
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"A dramatiafed presentation of Cochise which is ejcciting, in- 
fomative and well written" {About Indians, p. 295). 

Wyatt, Edgar. Geronimo, the Last Apache Waif Chief, Illus. Allan. 
Houser. McGraw 1962. 

The boy Qokliya viras giyen the name Geronimo, the Mexican's 
<xy of .wMning,/by Mangus Colorado, who, taugjit and encour- 
aged him. Only aft^r Mangus was shot did!Geronimo go on the 
-warpath, becoming known as the tenor of the West. Althouf^i 
eventually he was captured, he rode in triumph in Theodore 
Roosevelt's inaugural parade. Partly fictionalized, especially 
in its conversations, illustrated .with drawings by_ a direct 
descendant of Geronimo. 

"This is a dramatic presentation of ,Geronimo's life" (About 
Indiam;p. 29b). ' - . *' ' 
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Ball, Eve, edttor (narrator James Kaywaykla). In th$ Days of 
VJctorio: Recollections of a Warm Springs Apache. U of Ariz 
1970. . \ 

Jtunes Kaywaykla was a srilali boy during the turbulent 1870s 
and 1880s when the Apache^ were^ fighting and fleeing rather 
than allow themselves to be sent to reservations. He was the 
only survivor of the Massacre of Tres. Castillos in Mexico, in 
which Chief Victorio, the leader of the Warm Springs Apache» 
fired his last bullet and then took his own life. The remnant <j|f 
the tribe eventually joined Geronimo ,and surrendered with him, 
and Kaywaykla was sent to ihe Carlisle Indian Scho6l-ihe 
youngest member of his tribe to go. Tlhe editor lived near the 
Miescalero Reservation, where she devefl^d a great admiration 
for her Apache neighbors. She met Kaywaykla when he re- 
turned to the reservation one year for the Ceremonials for the' 
Maidens and over a period of years he dictated his memories to 
her. Many Apache legends are Woven throughout the story. 

"A living biography of a people, weU-rememl?ered and well- 
spoken" {AHweMBiie Notet 8:42, Early Summer 1976). 

Baitett, S. M., editor. Gcroiiimo: His'Own Story. Ballantine 1971. 

In 1905, four years before his death, Geronimo and his people 
, were prisoners of war at Fort SilJ. An Oklahoma school teacher 
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persuaded the Apache leader to tell his story, Asa Daklugie, 
Geronimo^s second cousin, served as interpreter, Geronimo told 
of his aggression against tiie Mexicans arid the United States, 
when his name wds synonymous with Indian resistance. In addi- 
tion he included the creation story of the Apaches, his early . 
life with his family. Apache religion, life as a prisoner, and his. 
vision of the future of his people. In 1905 Geronimo was 
hoping for repatriation and he was careful not to anger his 
American captors; nevertheless, the book lists grievances against^ 
the whites, PubUshed in 1906 as Gerommo's Story o//iw 
Gted iii American Indian Authors. 

Beal, Merrill. I Will Fight No More Forever. BaUantine 1971, 

A scholarly study of Chief Joseph and his campaign to keep his 
beloved Wallowa Valley as the home for the Nez Pejce Indians, 
It covers the entire struggle— from Joseph *s promise to his 
father. Old Joseph, that he will never, give up their valley, to 
his eventual surrender— and continues the story with Joseph^s 
imprisonment and his efforts to negotiate the case, ending 
finally in 1904 when his physician reported that he died of a 
broken heart, Joseph is depicted as a wise and noble leader of 
a tribe whose very democratic proc^ures often kept him from 
controlling' tfiie yoimg hotheads. Cited by Sun Bear in Buffalo 
Hearts. On Akwesasne Notes hmclihrsxy list . 

Bedford, Denton B, Tsali. Illus, Dan B, Timmons, Indian Hist Pr 
1972. . 

Tsali, a Qherokee, was among the. last of his tribe remaining in 
North' -Carolina after the enactment' of President Andrew 
Jacksoli^s ftemoval Bill, While Tsali and others of his faniily 
' were being interned before their trip west in 1838, his wife, 
who was ill, was mistreated by United States soldiers. In angfir 
and frustration; Tsali managed to get a gun frona his captors and 
killed one of them. The family took flight and remained in 
hiding for several, months following ^he incident, until a fellow 

' Cherokee convinced Tsali that if he and the other male mem- 
bers of his family would surrender, they would spare the mem- 
bers of the tribe who were being punished for Tsali^s shooting 

' • ,of the soldier, Tsali did surrender- and was killed^ thus becoming 
a Cherokee hero. The author, a Minsee Indian, evokes the 
misery and suffering of the Removal; as wefl as the beauty of 
iffierokee customs and values. Illustrations are by a Cherokee 
"^ist. 
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Black Hawk (editor Donald Jackaon). Black. Hawk: An Autobiog- 
jraphy.UofIl}Prl964. 

In 1832 the great Sauk warrior Black Hawk led his people in a 
fifteen, weeks' war ai^d migration, the result of deception by 
chiefs and meclicine men who convinced the chief that he was 
leading his people to an lilliance with the Winnebagos, Potawa* 
tonue, and British in Canada. Bladk Hawk's dignity and pride 
are evident as he tdls of great injustices done his people. When 
the autobiogn^hy first appeared in 1803, some critics claimed 
that Black Hawk was not the writer. Antoine LeClaire, the 
intetpreter, was called an unrdyUdble half-breed by ^ome and a 
governjnent interpreter by otkers. Presumably dictated by 
Black Hawk, translated into English by the interpreter, and put 
into manuscript form vy John B. Patterson, a young newspaper 
editor, much of the rather artificial language was probably 
. Patterson's. The introduction to this edition discusses its 
authenticity. 

Boesen, Victor, and Florence Curtis Graybill.>Edward S. Curtis: 
Photographer of the North American Indian. Dodd 1977. 

This is the life of photo^pher Edward S. Curtis who, during 
the early 1900s, captured oh film the Indians west of the 
Mississippi, While they stilllived the tribal life. Encouraged first 
by Geoige Biid Grinnell and. then by President Theodore 
Roosevelt to undertake the project, Curtis received finsncial 
help from J. P. Morgan. The twent^-volume set, whuih,he began 
as a young man, was^completed fifty years later vrheti he photo- 
graphed Eskimos near the Arctic Circle. This'biogr{4>hy is coau- 
thored by his daughter,' who spent two summers in the field 
with her father— one as a child and another when she was oldey . 
Illustrated with Curtis photographs. A companion piece to The 
Vani$hing Race: Selections from^Edward S. Curtfi* The North 
American Indian^ edited by Mick (iidley (see Senior Tradi- 
tional Life and Culture). - 

Boyd, Doug. Rolling Thunder. Delta. Dell 1974. 

In 1971 Doug. Boyd, a member of the Menninger Foundation's 
research '^am« had recently been studying the Hindu, Swami 
Rama. Then he heard polling Thunder speak and saw him heal 
in Council Orove, Kansas, and was so impressed by the Chero- 
kee medicine man that he asked to be allowed to study him in 
order to learn more '^Bout, the "voluntary control of internal 
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states." Boyd went to Carlin, Nevada, to spend several months 
learning about the mysteries of Indian medicine. Rolling 
Thunder, who had been adopted byi;he Shoshone tribe, made a 
living for his family as a raflroad brakeman--^d, as^ Boyd 
learned, he also healed sick people, ^aw into the future, read 
other people's thoughts, created a rainstorm, and moved objects 
without touching them. 

''Rotting Thunder is a thought-provoking book, for if Rolling 
Thunder is. right, as Doug Boyd bejieves he is, then most of us 
are missing a lot^* {American Indian Quarterly 2:146, Summer 
. 1976). 

Brant, Charles S., editor, Jim Whitewolf : Life of a Kiowa Apache. 
Dover 1969.' 

The IfiktVa Apaches, a small tribe of never more than 350, were 
related to the Apaches but followed the Kiowas closely^ al- 
though they spoke very different languages, Whitewolf was borp 
in the s^ond half of the nineteenth century^ when whites were 
making inroads into the tribal life. He learned English in a white 
school, experienced Indian medicine and healing practices, at- 
tended Methodist and Baptist services, and took part in the 
Native American Church and the peyote cult. Told in English 
and Apache to ethnographet Brant, Whitewolf's story covers 
his life from earliest childhopci to the spring of 1949. A socio- 
logical study, for those interested in Kiowa Apache ways or in 
changes from ^bal societ]^ to modem life. The editor also 
surveys the known history of the Kiowa Apaches. Cited in 
'# American Indian Authors, ^ , ' 

**This book^ is recommended for all who wish to leam of the; 
traditional Apache culture, including the peyote religion'* 
{About Indians, p,lSl\ . ' 

Brown, Vinson, Great upon the Mountain: Crazy Horse of Amer* 
ica* Illus, Adelbert Zephier. Naturewaph 1971. 

A short biography^ of the great O^ala Sioux^ emphasizing ihe 
spiritual crises in his life. In 1968 the author, a writeir, naturalist;, 
and student of American Indians, discovered a beautiful beaded 
Sioux pipe and tobacco bag, given to his doctor father in 1895 
, at Pine Ridge, South Dakota, for saving an Indian boy'sjife. A 
Sioux medicine man believed the objects once belonged to 
Crazy Horse, This, with the author's strange dreams about the 
chief, led him to write this biography. The illustrator is a 
Yankton Sioux, 
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Bmiford, Sheila. Without Resefve^ HIus. $U8an Ross. Little 19&9. / 

The author is a British housewife Who moved with her pediar 
tttcian husband to Port Arthur, Canada, and found a kindred 
spirit in Susan Ross, a lawyer's #ife^ Toget^ier they spent tiflre 
on an pjibway IndiaA Reserve on Lake Nipigon, viPhere Mrs.' 
Ross sketched the Indian? in their various activities and Mrs. 
Bumford fished and took notes. Later trips took them to^ more 
isolated reservations near Hudson B»y Where they encountered 
Ojibway and jCrfee^ Indians. The book contains sympathetic and 
penetrating observations about the prpbleins of modem Indians^ 
who live in . isolated communities, often hardly notiited by 
Whites. ' ' .\ 

"She has shown the advantages of being a common housewife 
without the pressures of having to draw anthropological con- 
clusions from the content life she observed** {About Indians, 
p:i36). 

Campbell, Maria. Halfbreed. Sat Rev Pr 1973.' 

The author was bom while her parents were wpiking a trap-line 
in northern Saskatchewan. Her ancestry included a Scottish 
immigrant great-gra^dfathctr, Cree Indians, and half-breeds. 
Amon^ the latter was Gabriel Dumont, president of the pro-' 
visional government established by the half-breeds of Canada in 
northern Canada before the lUel Rebellion of 1884 The book 
tells of^the love, struggles, and gaiety of Maria's family of eight 
children and their grandparents and .great-graiiidparents who 
moved in and out of the family circle. Then Maria struggled to 
establish hen&f in a job to help care for her brothers and sis- 
ters, and resorted to alcoholism, dmg use, and projititution as 
she faced discrimination and lack of training for 1 job. She 
salvaged her life throui^ Alcoholics Anonymous and the 
Alberta Native Movement. 

■ ■ . • J, 
Carson, Kit (editor MUo Milton Quaife). Kit Carson's Autobiog- 
ftiphy. U of Nebr Pr 1966. 

Carson's autobiography, in: which he recounts his life as a 
ti^pper, Indian fighter, guide, and hunter, was discovered during 
tile early l^OOs. Carson, who lived from 1,809 to 1868, tells of 
his expeditions with Fremont, his exploits in the Mexjiqan War, 
arid his service as Ha Indian 'agent. The book contains the 
usual prejudices of his day. As a guide and Indian fighter^ 
Carson was often in conflict with Indians and made statements ^ 
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Inich as "thfc Indians were very tro\ft|p8ome." Probably one of 
the. Indian's most disliked white meijiKCarspn did understand 
some ' of their problems-recognizingf for , instance, that "they 
did not want to steal from thQ Whites." ^ 

Cochise, Ciye *!Nifio," and A-. Kinney Griffith. The First Hundred 
Years of Nifto Cochise: The Untold Story of an Apache Indian 
^ Chief. Pyramid Pubns 1971. 

* The story of Nifio Cochise is told by his ninety-seven-year-old 
grandson. As Nifio's father, Jahza, was leading the tribe to the 
San Carlos Reservation m 1876, he managed to help his clan 
fscape to the mox^itains of Sonora, Mexico. For several years 
the clan lived in relative peade under the leadership of Nifio's 
mother, Geronimo's sister. At nineteen Nifio became th^Jt. 
chief. The tribe became involved with Mexican and American' 
politics and their way of life gradually disappeared in war. The 
book contains many descriptions of Apache customs— courtship, 
tioarriage, war, religion, and death. Many historical figures 

% appear,, including GerOnimo and Naiche (Nifio's uncles), Tom 
Jeffords, Theodore Roosevelt, Pancho Villa^ andPorfirio Diaz. 

CJrowder, David L. Tendoy: Chief of the Lemhis. cEcton 1969. 

A brief biography of the chief fl/f the mixed band of Shoshone, 
Bannock, and Tukuanka Indians, who lived from 1875 to 1907 
on. the Lemhi Reservation ip Idaho. He became chief upon the 
death of Snag, nephew of Sacajawea ond Cameahwait, ^ho 
extracted a death-bed promise from Tendoy to always be a 
friend ..to the whites. Tendoy complied throfl^out his life, 
, except when the whites tried to eliminate the Indian way of 
life. This- carefully documented biojgraphy is jckolarly and 
'specialized, ai\d also readable. . -# 

Eastman, Charles Alexander. From the Deep Woods to Civilization: 
Chapters hi the Autobiography of an Indian. Little 1916. 

Charles Eastman was a doctor at Pine Ridge durkig the 
Wounded Knee massacre. This is his, story from the time y/hen 
he was a refugee in Canada following the 1862 Sioux uprising 
, in Minnesota, through his schooling at the agency school in 
Nebraska, to medical school at Boston Unweisity. His later 
life was spent m trying to bring about understanding between 
thti Indians and whites, an effort which brought shock to him 
following revelations of the whites' trickery. The author mea- 
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turet whites by Indian standards and finds them wanting. Qted* 
in Americin Indian Authon. See a^p Indian Boyhood by i^e 
same author (Junior Biography). 

Eastman, Elaine Goodale (editor Kay (Grraber). Sister to the Sioux: 
The Memoirs of Elaine Goodale Eastman, U of Nebr 

,Prl978, ' • 

Elaine Goodale, *'a properly-brou^t'Up New England {^y" 
opened a day school in a Brul4 ^iova; vUlagexin 1885 at the 
reqtiest of Chief Medicine Bull. From a anodem perspective! 
leaiders may disagree' with some of her biftic assumptions— that 
white civilization is superior and therefoie must be forced upon 
the Indians,' thf^t only the English language must be spoken by 
iqhildren in scEool, and that the Indians must learn farming. But 
the reader must ajdmire the woman who learned Sioux, hunted, 
for seventl months in the old way with a Sioux hunting party, 
and was the only non-Sioux at a Ghost Dan* while camping 
Mth Chief Big Foot and his tribe a' short time before th)6y were 
massacred at W^runded Knee. During and follom^g the mas- 
sacre, Elaine Goodale worked beside Dr. Charles Eastman who 
later became her husband. The discovery of this manuscript in 
the Smith College^ Library was a valuable contribution .to Indian 
history. , . ^ 

Ford, Clellan S., editor. Smoke firom Thiiir Fires: The Life of a 
Kwaki\itl Chief . Archon. Shoe String 1968. 

Charles Jamea Nowell, a KwakiiiU chief bom in 1870, describes 
a way of life' Which has almost disappeared. The opening chap- 
ter portrays the Indians and their adjustment to the climate and 
envhrooment Succeeding chiqpters tell of birth, upbringing, 
school,, marriage, children, and- extramarital relations. Of par- 
ticular interest is the discussion of the poUatch celebration. 
Based on material firom a field trip to Vancouver Island dui&ig 
summer 1940, sponso^ by the Department of Anthropology 
and Institute of Human ^Relations at .Yale University. Cited by * 
American Indian Authprtil^ < 

Foreman, Grant. Sequoryah.<^.of Okla Pr 1959. 

A short biography of the Cherokee genius who'; althoui^ un- 
' learned, unable to speak English, and crippled, ^developed an 
.alphabet for writing the Cherokee language. Following the 
terms of the Cherokee Treaty of 1817 some of the Cherolcee 
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Nation, including Sequoyah, moved frbm Tennessee. to Arkan- 
8K8. After develdping his alphabet Sequoyah showed his people 
that messages dould be carried back and forth, and eventusJly 
Jji^stablished the first Indian newspaper^ Cherokee Phoenix. 
Sequoyah reportedly died on a trip to Mexico in search of the 
lost Cherokee colony. Includes new source material researched 
by the author, $ well-known historian of the Southwest. 

"The 'authoritative! wbrk on this distinguished man, by 
Grant Foreman, is a classic example of racial chauvinism gjpp 
wild" (John Vihite m' American Indiqri' Readir: Education, 
p. 179). 

Graves, John. Gaodbye to a^River. Ballantine.1971. 

The author grew up near Fort Worth, Texas, an3~EKe Brazos 
. River. In 1957 he leaifn'ed' tliat dams would be built that would 
alt6r the landscape along the part, of the river he knew best. In 
November he took a canoe trip, along the river on which he had 
camped, fished, and swum as a child. Landmarks reminded him 
of the history and lore of,the '$rea, including that of the 
Comanche and Kiowa &di«pi8 and their struggles with white 
settlers. ^ ' 

Grinnell, George Bird. Two Great Scouts and Their Pawnee Bat- 
talion: The Experiences of Frank J. North and Luther H. North, 
Pioneers in the Great West, 1856-1882, and Their Defence of j 
the Building of the Union Pacific Railroad. U of Nebr Pr 1973.^ 

Toward the end of the nineteenth century, George Bird Grinnell 
saw the liifiHans of the Plains shunted off to reservations where 
they lived in poverty. To demonstrate the constructive contri- 
butions which many of them had made to the development of 
the West, Grinnell wrote several books, including this one on 
the lives 6f his two friends, Frank J. and Luther H. North. The 
Norths grew up near the Pawnees and later led a Pawnee battal- 
ion in the defense of the Plains. Fighting against ho4ile Indian 
tribes, these Pawnee troops demonstrated^their value to the 
United States Army by their loyalty and their knowledge of 
the terrain. Grinnell's book is based on his personal contacts 
with the Norths and on a manuscript of Frank North's exper- 
iences, published in the 0ma/ia Bee. 

"That this account is biased in favor of the Norths, who were 
the authors firiends, the Pawneeii, whom Grinnell held in 
high, regard, does not detract from the value of the information 
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packed in it" (American Indian Quarterly 1:294, Winter 
1974-75). 

Hannum, Alberta. Paint the Wind. Ulus. Beatien Yazz. Viking Pr 

1958. _ • : 

Bill and Sally Lippincott^|«^re managing the Wild Ruins Trading 
Post when they began ii^ding art materials for the young 
Navnjo artist, Beatien.YMBjj' better known as Jimmy Toddy. At 
sixteen Jimmy enlistecTin the Marine Corps. This book tells of 
his return to the reservation, his development as an artist living - 
in a white world with Navajo Jdeals, and his love affair with ^ » 
simple Navajo girl who did not share. hi& broadened horizons. 
As his art matured, he pdlkantly-had to deal with the contUct 
between his Navajo custdfas and values and those of the white 
- world. A sequel to Sppi o Silver Dollar by the same author 
(this section). 7 

Hannum, Albferta. Spin a Silver Dollar; The- Story of a Desert 
Trading-Post." Ulus. Little No^irt' [Beatien Yazz]. Viking Pr 
1946. 

While travelling' through the West following graduation from 
the University of Chicago, Sally and Bill Lippincott decided to 
take over the trading post at Wild Ruins, Arizona, and make 
it livable. This is the personal story, often told with humor, of 
their many experiences with the people who came there, both 
Indian and white. Among them was Jimmy Toddy, a Nav^o 
boy who drew pictures of animals, and the book closes as 
Jimmy goes into service in^World War II. Color illustrations are 
by the Navajo boy tfrtist Jimmy, otherwise known as Little 
No-Shirt (Beatien Yazz). For a continuation of Jimmy's story, 
see Paint the Wind hy the same author (this section). 

Howard, JaiUs H., editor. The Warrior Who Killed Custer: The 
Personal Narrative of Chief Joseph White Bull. U of Nebr Pr 
1969.... 

, Fifty-five years after the Battle of the Little Bighorn, White . 
Bull, member Of the Miniconjou Sioux, drew and annotated a 
pictograph account of his exploits in which he claims t^ have 
killed Custer. Stanley Vestal supports his claim, althouf^i other 
historians question it. White Bull, horn in 1850 and a nephew of 
ktting Bull, did take part in the battle. His story contains thrte 
views of his hand-to-hand combat with Custer, along with pic* 
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tures of hunts, horse-stealing expeditions, intertribal battles, 
and other tribal activities* There are thirty-nine pictographs, 
sixteen in color, with the original Dakota text in an alphabet 
developed by missionary Stephen R. Riggs, and the translation 
by Howard,- who formerly was director of the W. H, Over 
Dakota Museum, University of S6uth Dakota, Of interest to 
those who enjoy looking at pictographs and seeing the language; 
the narrative is not easy to read,^ 

Hughes, Charles Eskimo Boyhood: An Autobiography in 
Psychosocial Perspective, U Pr of Ky 1974- 

While doing anthropological research on St, Lawrence Island in 
the Bering Sea, Hughes met a young Eskimo boy, Nathan 
Kakianak, Later, when Nathan was in his twenties and recover- 
ing from tuberculosis, he wrote down what he remembered of 
his boyhood for Hughes and this befcame the manuscript for this 
book, with an introduction and conclusion written by Hughes, 
The purpose was to describe in detail the culture and' values that 
influenced the boy's life, Nathan's family was poor, partly be-r 
cause in this patrilineal society there were comparatively few 
men in his family to do the necessary hunting- The closeness of 
the uncles and cousins from his father's family often influenced 
the boy's actions. Since Nathan was bom in 1933, World War II 
had quite an^ effect upon him and upon his society. This is a 
somewhat detailed study of Eskimo culture, beisides being an 
interesting biography. 

*The conflict between the demands of schoolboy role and 
apprentice Aunter role that Nathan experienced is still relevant" 
(American Indian Quarterly 2:163, Summer 1975). 

John Fire/LiuiwKl^eer, and Richard Erdoes, Lame Deer: Seeker of 
-Visions^ S&S 1972/ 

Lame Peer, « full-blooded Sioux from the Jlosebud Reserva- 
tion, was seventy-two when he told about his life, his visions, 

" and his feelings to Richard Erdoes, a Viennese-bom writer and 
illustrator. In trying to find fulfillment in a world dominated 
more and jnore by whites. Lame Deer was a rodeo clown, 
soldier, sign painter, potato picker, policeman, shepherd, singer, 

' and medicine man. From him, we learn, much about the Sioux 
way of looking at life and nature. 

**Biography of recently deceased storyteller, risbel, medicine 
man. Lame Deer's tremendous gift of humor comes Jhrough 
strong" {Akwesasne Notes 9:32, Summer 1977). 
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Kelly, Fanny. My Captifity ambng the Sioux Indians. Qtadel Pr 
1973. ' \ < 

While traveling west in an emigran^trahi from her home in 
Kansas to Idaho with her husband and adopted dai|ghter> Fanny 
Kelly, nineteen years old, was captured near Fort Laramie by a 
band Qf Og^lalla Sioux on July 12, 1864. WhUe her husband 
worked to gain her freedom, she remained a prisoner for five 
months before being released at Fort Sully in Dakota Territory 
Mrs. Kelly shows the typical prejudices of her tim^ and the * 
imddrstand^le fears of a woman in such a situation, but she 
also expresses some fondness for her captors. It is obvious that 
in her mind the whiiea«rere the superior race, and she accepts 
the concept of the fadian at a savage, but she is pdso aware of 
th« Indian as a victim. She tells, for example, of white settlers 
who left crackers soaked in strychnine at a cainpsite f 6r hungry, 
Indians to find. This book. must be read as a document written- 
. by a woman who was influenced by the religious, racial, and 
social assumptions and* prejudices of her time. Published in 
1872. 

-Kennedy, Dan [Ochahkugahe] (editor James R. Stevens). Recol- 
lections of an Assiniboine Chief. McClelland 1972. 
At the time he collected his reminiscences, Dan Kennedy was 
one hundred years old. He had heard tales that went back to the 
time when his tribe separated from the ^ioux. He tells of many 
things learned in his eariy life: legends, the Sun Dance, marriage 
and family customs, how food was gathered, and how chiefs 
were chosen. He lived through the disappearance of the buffalo 

' herds, the coming of the first white settlers to Saskatchewan 
and Montana, the building of the railroad, the Ghost Dance, and 
Wounded Knee. As a child he was captured and taken to school, 
where he was ^ven a ♦•civilized" name and had his hair cut. He 
\aW witnessed the dembttOizing effects of the whites' whiskey 
and diseases on his tribe. 

Kroeber, Theodora. I*hi in Two Worlds: A Biography of the Last 
Wild Indian in America. U of Cal Pr 1961. 
Ishi, a Stone ^ man, was the last of his tribe of Yahi Indians 
ftom north Aral California. As their rugged homeland was 
encroached An by gold seekers and settlers, the Yahi des- 
perately fou^back until they gained the reputation of being 
"wild** Indians. The whites set out to eliminate them, but the 
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last, Ishi, alone and starving, escaped by stumbling into the' 
corral of a slaughterhouse. Rescued by anthropologiikt A. L. 
Krpe&er, he worked at the University of California Museum, 
which led to the telling of this poignant story of a likabl6,*noble 
h'^an being. See also Mi: Last of His Tribe by the same 
author (Junior Biography). Cited by Sun Bear in Bu//c/o Hearts. 

"It delineates with dignity an aboriginal way of life and 
describes with love the character of the last representative of 
this life. Worthwhile reading" (About Indians, p. 206). 

( , ' - 

LaFlesche, Francis.* The Middle Five: Indian Schoolboys of the 
Omaha Tribe. U of Wis Pr 1963. 

Dedicated to "the Universal Boy," this book portrays life in a 
Presbyterian Indian Mission School ijfiax Omaha oin 4he last 
half of the nineteenth century. The Universal Boy is present in 
boarding school pranks, mischief, and daydreams. The boys' 
interpretation of 'Christianity, often in light of Indian legends 
and values, is revealing. This superintendent and "Gray-Beard," 
a teiicher^ are no wors^ and no better than those in most 
mission schools; they have their moments of love and compas- 
sion but also their punishments', such as tying boys to posts for 
repelitance. The author, an Omaha, was an Indian scholar and 
^ anthTQpologist in the Bureau of Ethnology. Of interest mainly 
as a. picture of life in Indian sdiools; Published in 1900. Cited 
in American Indian Authors. 

Laird, Carobeth. Encounter with an Angry God: Recollections of 
My Life with John Peabody Harrington. Mantine 1975. 

John Peabody Harrington was one of the first generation of 
unhrersity-trained anthropologists who worked at recorc^jng 
what remahled of Native American languages, mythology, and 
culture. He met Carobeth in a class he tau^t, and married her 
' because she had "one of the best linguistic ears" he had ever 
encountered. This is the story of their seven years together, 
fifom 1915 to their divorce in 1922. The genius that caused 
Harrington to send ta the Bureau of Ethnology over a lifetime 
enou^ detailed notes to fill two warehouses eventually drove 
his wife into a love affair and marriage with George Laird, one 
of the most intelligent of their Indian informants. For Carobeth, 
the years with Harrington meant separatior^ from her children, 
eighteen^hour working days, weeks of loneliness *on a reserva- 
tion when Harrington kft to deliver a paper without telling her 
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wh«n he would return, unneceasary poverty which he forced her 
to endure so that his financial records would look good for the 
Bureau, and his paranoid fear that someone would steal his 
material The book is lacking in details about the Indians with 
whom the Harrini^tons worked, but it gives insight into the life 
of one of the early ethnologists and linguists and the problems 
. ofliyingwithsuchaschohuf. 

Uwton, Harry, TeU Them Willie Boy Is Here. Award Bks 1969. 
The Willie Boy manhunt began on September 26, 1909, and 
lasted twenty da^s. A neglected young Paiute did what was cus- 
tomary in some tribes-he kidnapped a lovely Indian girl for his 
wife. In doing so he killed her father, who was opposed to the 
marriage because they were distantly related. During his des- 
perate, flight, Willie Boy was forced to kill his sweetheart when 
she became too weak to follow. In public opinion, the girl be- 
came associated with the lovely Ramona. The book describes 
President Taft's visit to Riverside, which by then was knoi|m as 
Willie Boy Country, and his insensitivity to regional interests 
and history. When rumors grew that WiUie Boy was leading an 
uprising a manhunt was organized, and Willie Boy was found 
dead from his own bullet. 

"Harry Lawton has assembled an impressive amount of docu- 
mentation covering newspaper articles, authentic photographs, 
intervjiws with surviving posse members and their descendants, 
liles of law enforcement agencies, etc. Sifting out the more im- 
plausible details and carefully weighing the different kinds of 
evidence, he published the result of his studies in a synthesis 

: ,whlch makes for fascinating reading" {Indian Historian 1:26, 
Winter 1968). ^ • 

'>- 

Lee, Nelson. Three Years among the Comanches; The Narrative of 
Nelson Lee, the Texas Ranger. U of Okla Pr 1967. 
From 1840 to 1856 Lee rode with the Texas Rangers, fighting 
outlaws and Indians. WhUe driving a herd of horses to California 
he was captured" by Comanches and spent three years as a slave 
to chieftains. Before he escaped by murdering the chief who 
owned him, he had ample gpportunlty to observe his captors* 
customs, family life, ceremoAlals, and treatment ot^eix prls* 
oners. These observations are the baslf for this ^jcdtlng and 
often violent story of life among the Comanche'warrlor chief*. 
PubUihedlnl859. 
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Leforge, Thomas H. (as told to Thomas B, Marquis). Memoirs of a 
^ White Crow Indian. U of Nebr Fr 1974. 

Thpmas Lefoyge began life as an **Ohio American/* but chose 
. to *Mie a Crow Indian American.*** Attracted by stories of gold, 
Leforge's father took his family to the West, where the young 
boy made contact with the Crow Indians. He married first a 
young Crow woman named Cherry, and after her death he mar- 
ried Magpie Outside. Leforge woriced as a laborer and astt mght 
watchman at agency before enlisting as a privatein the com- 
• pany of CrolPscouts in the United States Seventh Infantry. 
After twenty years with the Crows, he returned to- the white 
world in 1887 and moved to the Pacific Northwest and Alaska, 
where he made two unsuccessful marriages with white women. 
In 1912 he returned to the Crows and lived with his children by 
his two Crow *wives. Dr. Thomas B, Matquis, the Crow Agency 
physician to whom Leforge told his stqry, has been described 
as one of the few whites to whom the Crows would speak freely. 

Left Handed (editor Walter Dyk). Son of Old Man Hat: A Navaho 
Autobiography. U of Nebr Pr 1967. 

Left Handed tells a very frank and sometimes earthy day-to-day 
story of his life. Bom in 1868, he knew little about his mother* 
and his real father is never mentioned. But any older member of 
the tribe might be father, mother, uncle, origrtodfather to him. 
Left Handed's sexual awakening, learned from animals as well as 
humans, and his growing knowledge of tribal customs and 
values make this a valuable anthropological stuji/ Dyk, a stu- 
dent of ethnology, describes the factual, sometime^ humdrum, 
exigence of a Navaho through words translated by an interpre- 
ter. Of interest for its portrayal of how a Navaho of the last 
century lived and thought. Cited in American Indian Author9. 

Leslie, Robert Franklin. In the Shadow of a Rainbow: The True 
Story of a Friendship between Man and Wolf. Sig. NAL 1975. 

In spite of having ajcollege degree, Greg Tah-Kloma, a young 
ChimmeDyan of the Vsimshian band, preferred the wilderness of 
British Columbia to white civilization. N&hani was a silver queen 
wolf,^ leader of a pack which many hunters of the area regarded 
as outlaws and killers. Hunters wanted to kill N&hani for her 
magnificent silver fur. One day while panning gold, Greg was 
visit^dlby Ndhani and her pack, and thus began a friendship 
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that lasted for'thre^ yean as the Indian spent his tMie searching 
for the she-wolf in the wilderness to protect her from hunters 
and continue the relationship. The authos. of Scottish and 
Cherokee ancestry, says that he met Greg and wrote the book 
fifom a diary that the young man kept of his experiences with 
Nihtoi. The reader can only accept the author's word that 
Greg Tah-Kloma and his diary actually exist. There is no picture 
of hhn in the book. fRe book is not strong on Indian culture 
but it is an iinusual story. 

inderman, Frank B. Plenty<k)ups: Chief o£ the Crows. lUus. 
H. M. Stoops. U of Nebr Pr 1962. . • 

Bom in 1848, Plenty-Coups was eighty when he told his story 
to Linderman. At twenty-nine he fought with General Crook on 
the Rosebud against the Sioux, Cheyenne, and Arapaho-tradi-' 



>nal enemies o^ the Crow. 'Because Plenty-Coups wanted to 



tfl only of the old days, the story ends with the passing of the 
biffWo. The narrative is told in the chief's own words, with 
linderman interspersing descriptions of everyday happenings 
• and other, information. As a^lrapper, hunter, and cowboy, 
Linderman had studied Indians and their habits for more than 
forty years and was knc%n to the Crows as Sign-Talker. In a 
postscript he telljL^ Plenty-Coups' part in helping his people 
adjust to white ^s. Cited in American Indian Authors and 
by S\m Best jfi Buffalo Hearts, 

lister, Florence C, and Robert H. Lister. Earl Morris and South- 
western Aicchaeology. U of KM Pr 1977. ^ 

Earl Morris (1889-1966), one of the pioneer archaeologists 
who excavated 4n the Southwest, is best known for his work in 
reconstructing the Great Kiva at Aztec, New Me|^o. He also 
worked at Mesa Verde and was among the first to use tree-ring 
dating on timbers that were part of the construction. Althou^ 
this is a specitdized account of his career with only incidental 
' information about his personal U^the general reader who is 
■ curious about the Ahasazi will fina much information about 
these prehistoric people. 

Lurie, Nancy Oestreich, editor. Mountain Wolf Won(ian, Sister of 
Crashing Thunder: The Autobiography of a Winnebago Indian. 
U of Mich Pr 1961. > 
This book tells how an Indian woman's life slowly changed 
firom the **life of an illiterate Indian food gatherer to a riespon- 
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* sible church, member who lives in a modem house, travels pn ; 
Pullman trains and believes in a Christian* heaven." Mountain 
Wolf Woman was bom in 1884, lived to be 'seventy if ive, and 
related her stonr during the last year of her life, telling it first 
on tape in the 'Winnebago language and then translating it her- 
self. Among the most moving incidents are her arranged mar- 
riage, which she feared and hated, and her conversion to the 
peyote cult. The personality of a very strong woman becomes 
evident. Extensive notes by thQ editor are based on her exper- 
ience as an anthropologist. The subject looked upon the editor 
as a niece, as she had been addpted by her cousin, Mitchell 
. Re<kloud Senior, when he was a patient at University Hospital 
in Inadi^on, while Ms. Liirie was a student. 

"This book is informative about Winnebago culture in 
Wisconsin and Nebraska" {American Indian Authors, p. 30). "It 
is a pleasant change to read the thoughts of an Indian woman 
and to have knowledge of the quality of life experienced by 
her" Indians, p. 231). ; 

McCracken, Harold. Frederic Remington: Artist of the Old West. 
Lippincott 1947. 

First biography, of Remington, who went west to seek his 
fortune at nineteen, four years after the Battle of the Little 
Bighorn. After his second trip west he began illustrliting books 
and editing articles. In 1890 his illustrations for Longfellow's 
Song of Hiawatha established his reputation; the same year he 
^ joined a scouting party into th6 Badlands, narrowly escaping 
the Massacre of Wounded Knee. Thirty-two color reproductions 
of Remington's paintings include studies of soldiers, cowboys, 
iranchers, Indians, horses, a^d buffaloes. 

McNickle, D'Arcy. Indian Man: A Life of Oliver La Farge. Ind 
UPrl971. / 

From his youth as an undergraduate at Harvard, when he first 
traveled to the Southwest, to his settling there following his 
second marriage. La Farge devotied his life to Indian studies 
and to Indians. At first he accepted the government view that 
Indians must be assimilated, but he later believed that the 
Indian culturiB and heritage must be preserved. His biographer is 
a Flathead Indian scholar, professor of anthropology, and 
former admini^rator with the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Al- 
though many Indians have been critical of La Farge, McNickle 
is sympathetic: "What doubtless was his most significant con- 
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tribution was that he brought Indians into the consciousness of 
Americans as something other than casual savages without 
tradition or style." See also Laughing Boy by Oliver J.a Farge 
. tSenior Fiction). 

Marquis, Thomas B. Wooden teg: A Warrior Who Fought Custer. 
UotNebrPrl962. ' 

Marquis, agency physician for the Northern Cheyennes, tells 
Wooden Leg's story of the Cheyenne side of the Battle of the 
Little Bighpm in 1876. In old age,-Wooden Leg regoijnts with 
love and nostalgia the customs of his tribe and compares them . 
to^those of the Sioux. He explains the problems of adjusting to 
reMrvation living; especially poignant is his experience when 
ordered to give up one of his two >yives. Many of Wooden Leg's 
points are corroborated by other Cheyennes who survived the 
Battle of the Little Bighorn, but the account provoked contro- 
versy because some Indian heroes-Crazy Horse, Crow Wing, 
and Gall--are given little credit by the Cheyenne. Cited in Amer- 
lean Indian Authors and by Sun Bear in Buffalo Hearts. 

Marriott, Alice. Maria: The Potter of San Ddefonso. HIus. Margaret 
Lefranc. U of Okla Pr 1970. 

Maria Martinez and her husband, Julian, are Pueblo Indians who 
became legends because of their pottery— which brought eco- 
nomic survival and fame to their pueblo, San Ddefonso. This is 
the Utoty of the couple's Working together to re-create the 
ancient pottery of their people, the pieces of which were found 
to an excavation. Their development of the unique black-on- 
black ware is a success story but there was tragedy to their per- 
sonal lives, caused by dissension to the pueblo, Julian's drtoktog, 
and the loss of k child. A simply told story of a noble woman, 
tocludtog much about the customs and life of the pueblo. Accu- 
rate drawtogs of bowls, designs, pottery-maktog techniques, and 
life at the pueblo enrich the book. ' 

Mathews, John Joseph. Wah'Kon-Tah: The Osage and the White 
Man's Road. U of Okla Pr 1967. 

The author, an Osage,- has used a journal kept by Mijl&r Laban J. 
Miles, Osage agent during 1878-1931* as a framework for 
comment on relationships between the whites and the Osage. 
He toterprets the journal to terms of his knowledge of the tribe. 
In It the agent ^esqdbes some of the events of his life-the 
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dispensing of justice, helping the Indians adjust to the encroach- 
ment of white civilization, witnessing the excitement of an oil 
strike. Miles loved life oh the reservation and wrote with sensi- 
tivity of its si^ts and sounds. 

Mitchell, Emerson Blackhorse, a^id T. D. Alleft. Mirade Hill: The 
. Sto?y of a Navaho Boy. U of OKla Pr 1967. 

Bronedo, a yoiing Navaho, describes his life, from birth in a 
. • hogan to his coming of age, including his curiosity about the 
white world and his attempts to^b^ome a part of it., At the 
InstitUlB of American Indian 'Arts the youth took a creative 
Writing cburse from Mrs. T. D. Allen, and from it came this 
book about a boy's experiences, emotions, attitudes, and aspi* • 
rations. Although the instructor and her student ^ent ^two 
years in converting Navaho thinking into English, some readers 
may feel the need for further editing. Cited in American Indian 
Authors. ' ' ' 

"This book was written by a Navaho boy, with the help of 
his teacher, Mrs. T. D. Allen, who has most felicitbusly left the 
original manuscript untouched. It is a irevealing and touching 
stoiy of a young Navaho and his life in two worldsHiis own 
and that of western European culture" {Textbooks and the 
American Indian, p. 261). 

Moists, Rosalio, Jane Holden Kelley, and William Curry Holden. 
A Yaqui Life: The Personal Chronicle of a Yaqui Indian. U of. 
NebrPrl977. 

Rosalio Mpis^s, a Yaqui man, was bom in southern Sonera, 
Mexico, in 1896, a period of relative cahn for his people. By 
. 1900, however, Mexican soldiers had killed some 400 Yaquis, 
and the survivors were scattered and left to starve. Rosalfd went 
to live in the United States and learned English, but he worried 
about the plight of his people and in 1932, after his second 
wife's death, he returned to his homeland. Two years later, he 
served as interpreter for Professor William C. Holden's ethno- 
graphic expedition to the Rio Yaqui country. Afterward he 
kept in touch with the Holden family, moving to Texas in 1951 
to be near them and begin writing his story. Readers will be 
fascinated by the dominance of witchcraft and dreams in the 
everyday life of the. Yaqui, and their mixture of native Yaqui 
beliefs with Christianity. They will be shockied by the hardships 
and poverty of Rosalio's life during the Mexican Revolution. 
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For more about the Yaqui culture, see Journey to Ixtlan and 
other books by Carlos Castaneda (Senior Traditional life and 
Culture). , 

Momaday, N. Scott. The Names: A Memoir. Har-Row 1976. 

"There are moments ki that -time when I live so intently in 
myself that I wonder how it is possible to keep from flying 
iqpart. I want you to feel that,'toOv the vibrant ecstasy of so 
much beipg-to know beyond any doubt that it is only the 
mehst accident that you can hold together at all- in the exhila- 
riitioh of such wonder.*' So writes Momaday about his child- . 
hood and especially about his young manhood on the Jemez 
hieblo. In addition tov tales of his ancestors-4iis father's Kid'wa 
people and his mothertsCherokee and Scottish family— Momaday 
includes tl\^ story of hlTearly years among his Kiowa relatives, 
later years In Gallup and Hobbs, New Mexico, and finally the 
"last best home" of his childhood, the Jemez Pueblo. iSome of 
the writing is breathtakini^y beautiful and moving; lOl of it is 
interesting and informative.' 

"Like all of Momaday's works, this is a bodk to linger over, 
not to skim through, to thiq^ about" {Indian KUtorian 10:60, 
Fan 1977). ^ , 

Moulton. Gary E. John Ross: Cherokee Chief. U of Ga Pr 1978. 

Althoui^ only orte-ei^th CSierokee, John Rc^ was chief of tiie 
Cherokee for more thari'half a century during the most trying 
times of his people, That period includeit} the removal of ther 
Cherokee ftom the Southeast to Indian T^niiory, and the' 
Civil War Years. Usjng newly arable sources from private 
collections and public depositories, the author, a professor of 
history, ^sses &e political career of Chief Ross. 

"Nabokovi Peter, editor. Two' Leggings: The Making of f Crow 
Wiirior. ApoUo Eds 1970. - 

Although Two Leggings was a minor leader .in his tribe, he 
gave his life td becomihg a Crow warrior, gaining what success 
" hi had through faiting, visions, and raids. In spitii of his concen* 
tratioh^ he rose only to rank of pipeholder-irpughly equivalent 
to a platoon lieutenant. His life, from 1861 to 1923, was typical 
of the Crow warrior, including such events as the Sun Dance 
and the accompanying self-torture, raids on Indian enemies, and 
, scouting for the whitei-inrhich the Crows undertook in the mis- 
- taken hope that it would enable them to keip iheir land. Two 
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Leggings told his story over a<]^riod of several years while being 
interviewed throui^ an interpreter by William Wildscl}ut, acting 
for* the Heye Museum of the American Indiiah. Nabokov later 
edited and annotated the manuscript. ^ 

'This first-hand account of the everyday li|i of a nineteenth 
century Crow Indian man provides a primary source for imder- 
standing and wi'tnessing in action the religious and social values 
of a Plains Indian people" (American Indian Authors, p. 37). 
"An accurate^ detaUed Account of an Indian's traditional life 
which wUl prove itself invaluable to ethnologists and historians" 
^ (About Indians, p. 2SZ). 

Neihardt, John G. Blade Elk JSpeaks: Being the Life Story of a 
Holy Man of the Oglala Sio^ Illus. Standing Bear. PB 1961. 

Black Elk, who was related to Crazy Horse, told his biography 
^ to th^, poet John Neihardt; it is a story of his visions, whjich , 

gave him. the power to heal and to help his people, ^e boolc 
' includes many legends and stories of the^early life of the Siou^ 
and accounts of the -little of the Little Bighorn and the Mas- 
^ sacwat Wounded Knee, the Inditos' struggle to remain free of 
th^'Yeservation, and the travels of a troop of Sioux to Madison 
' Square Oflit4fn and to Queen Victoria's Jubilee "with buffalo 
' BiU'8 Wild West Show. Black Elk^s story^ is told with honesty; 
the facts are corroborated with statements from other elderly 
Sioux; Illustrations are by a Minnecortjott -Sioux. Cited bJ^Sun 
Bear in Buffalo Hearts. On Akwescti^ne Notes b^sic library list. 
"L6ng ago I would have suspected an element of the histri- 
' onic hi Black Elk's words; or that Neihardt wai partly inventing, 
so b'Slanced and rich a harmony; or that Black Elk was a solitary 
. and exceptiot^sl'mystical genius. Years of behig ttaiong Indidm 
of many socteties; as one vitally related to them, have shown me 
otherwise. Perfection «f speech goes not where literacy goes, for 
average, men; it goes where unwptten language goes. The poetic 
imagery among tribal- Indians wad and is as-unfaiUng as Homer's 
. . imagety" (John'Collier, The Indians of the Americas: The Long 
, JFfope, p. 180). "This book is a must" (Aboui /ndten«,,p. 235). « 

"Gives, a movinff account of Black Elk's.life" (American Indian 
. authors, p.;12)v^ . . ' . / 

Nplspn, {John Young (editor Harrington O'Reilly). Fifty Years on 
; the Ttall:,^ True Story of Western Life. U of OklaT»r.l969. 

the . life and. experiences of John Y. Nelson will seem bizarre 
, > to mjany i<Daders, i^d he i^piaiy haye exaggerated as he told his 
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•tory to Harrington O'Reilly. It Is ah exciting tale, jumping 
from one adventure and lifestyle to another during a period of 
treinendous change on the prairie from 1840 to 1890., Nelson- 
spent much time amon|{ the Brul6,and Oglala Sioux, where he 
took at lesBt nine wives, many of whom yere i|tolen from him. 
He knew and hunted with Chief Spotted Tail and served as a 
guide for the Mormons to Salt Lake and as ah army scout 
against the Sioux and Cheyenne. Although he never quite 
understood Indian life, he preferred It to that among his own 
people. Published^ 1889. . 

"Unfortunately, Nelson had 'a reputation as a frontier pre* 
Varicator, and alUibu^ part of ^at he relates concerning 
Spotted Xail is obviously true, many of his assertions are 
clearly manufactured, usually with the object of making himsdif 
appear more important than he reaUy was" (George B. Hyde, 
Spotted TaU '« Fol)i:A History of the Bml6 Sioux, p. 44). 

Newcomb,* Franc Johnson. Hosteeri Rlah: Navaho Medicine Man 
Vid Sand Painter. U of Oklft Pr 1964. 

The last Navaho medicine man, Hosteen Klah, died in .1937 at 
the age of sev^nty^ Mrs. Newconib was the wife of the t)wner of 
a trading post near where Klah and his family lived. Because 
she had been a student of klah's, he .allowed her to make 
mental notes of his sand paintings, which she later reproduced. 
. ( The book covers more than a hundred years of Navaho history 
^ beginning with Chief Narbona, Klah's grea^grandfather. Klah's 
mother had madl^ the iharch to. Bosque Redondo. 

:0*Meara, Walter. Last Poriiage. HM 1962. 

As,a boy in 1789, John Tanner was captured by S^awnees from 
> 4iis home in Kentucky, and later was bought by an unusual 
woman, Netndkwa, an Otta\n^ -who W as a pri ncipal chief o if her 
tribe. Because she vtfB old, Netnokwa deciaed to give up her 
position in the ^be and took her family to see dhippewa rela- 
tives in northern, Minnesota. John spent most of the rest of hit 
life in the area fron^ Sault Ste. Marie to the Red River of the 
North. The book contains detailed Information about the life 
and hardships of John and his family. Tragically,<he attempted 
<^ in later yeai^ to return to the white Way of life at the Sault but 
failed to^ adjust. Frankness about the Indians' sexual customs 
and ' their liard and cruU life make this a book for mature 
readeff. For a fictionalized account of Tanner, see White Falcon 
by EUatt Arnold (Junior Fiction), ^ 
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Oskison, John. Tecumseh and His Tiiiies: The Story of a Great 
Indian. Putnam 1938. 

This is a sympathetic biography of the great Shawnee warrior 
Tecumseh (circa 1786-1813), whose aim in life was to save his 
race from eventual .destruction by trying to unite the Algon- 
qujan tribes— Ottawas, Chippewas, Wyandots, Delawares, Shaw- 
nees, and Potawatomies. His brother, the Prophet, used religious 
fanaticism to arouse the tribes, while Tecumseh organized them 
by using logic and oratory, William Henry Harrison, governor of 
Indiana Territory, defeated the Prophet at the^' Battle of 
Tippecanoe, and at the Battle of the Thames he defeated 
Tecumseh *s troops after their leader was killed. The author, a 
Cherokee, is an admirer of Tecumseh. Cit^d in American Indian 
Authors. 

Pelletier, Wilfred, and Ted Poole, No Foreign Land: The Biogra- 
phy of a North American Indian, Pantheon 1973, 

Wilfred Pelletier is an Ojibwa Indian^wlw was bom in \Vikwemi- 
kong'on Manitoulin Island'in northern Lake Huron, Ted Poole, 
a white friend, tape-recorded Pelletier*s story during a fishing 
trip as he talked informally about his life and his feelings, 
Pelletier had tried the white world, whete^Ae had been success- 
ful as a businessman and Indian ^ide, but he found the exper- 
ience dehumanizing. He returned to his reserve and became a 
poli1;ical activist, attending conferences, making speeches, and 
trying to help the poor, but found that this, too, was insincere. 
The final chapter summarizes Pelletier*s thoughts on being an 
' Indian today arid becomihg an active part of the Ittdidii com- 
munltyi 

''To the reader interested in diverse philosophies of life this 
book furnishes a unique insight** {American Indian Quarterly 
2:262, Autumn 1975, ^ ^ 

Qoyawayma, Polingaysi, No Turning Back: A True Account of 
a Hopi Indian GirFs Struggle to Br^^ge the Gap between the 
World of Her People and the World oT the White Man. U of NM 
Prl964, 

Pdlingaysi attended the first school established for her people at 
their village. Old Oraibi, where she was bom on a mesa in 1892. 
At about fourteen, she insisted that she be allowed to go with 
others of her tribe to the Sherman Institute in Riverside, 
California, Contacts with Mennonite missionaries near her home 
gave her access to more education. Determined to find her place 
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between the Hopi world and the white, she finally found her 
role ai a teacher in government Indian schools, where a new 
struggle for acceptance of her teaching methods awaited her. 



cetemony; it is especially good in discussing the conflicts and 
problems the-Hopl faces in adjusting to the white environment. 
" Another Hopi woman ^ho tells her story is Helen Sekaquaptewa 
in Me and Mine (this section). For a fictionalized treatment of 
the same theme see Our Cup h Broken by Florence Means 
(Senior Fiction), - , 

"Includes information on Hopi legend, ceremony^ religion, 
and philosophv" (American Indian Authors, p. 34). "This ex- 
traordinary rook will be a soUr^e of encouragement and 
'^strength to anyone undergoing a cultural change" (About 
/ndtens, p. 248). , y ' ■ - 

Radin, Paul, editor. The Autobiography pf a Winnebago Indian. 
Dover X963. , 

Known only as S. B., the subject of this autobiography was 
bom in the second half of tiie rdineteenth century when the tra- 
ditional Indian life and the white world were clashing. Reaching 
maturity around 1913, he tells of the education of Winnebago 
youth, the work of the shaman, his adolescence, initiation into 
the medicine dance, his marriage and sexual promiscuity, his 
entry into' the white world, his alcoholism, the.murd^ of a 
Potawatomie, his trial and stay in jail, and his experienc<»s with 
the peyote cult. Part I is his autobiography; Part II irkadin's 
explanation of the Winnebago system of instruction. S. B. origi- 
nally dictated his story to Oliver Lamere of Winnebago, 
Nebraska. . Radin, without altering the text, translated and anno- 
tated it from his knowledge of Winnebago culture. Recom- 
mended only for older students because of its firankness. 



Redsky, James [Esquekesik] (editor J^es R. Stevens). Great 
Leader of the OJlbway: Mia^iuona-qtieb. McQelland 1972. 

When Jiunes Redsky was a boy in southern Ontario and Mani- 
toba seventy years before he wrote this book, he heard stories 
' of the great leader of the Lake of the Woods Ojibway tribe, 
Mis-quona-queb, or Red Cloud. Hie chief, who probably lived 
in the |nid-i700s, is considered the last great war leader of the 
Ojibvay. He made his iiame by successfully fighting off the 
Sioux, who raided Ojibway villages. Tales of Mis^iuona-queb 
becanie legendaqr and were passed from generation to genera- 
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tion, along with stories of his joining the'Midd-wi-win, learning 
about the shaking tent, and telling legends of the tribe to both 
children and adults. Mis-quona-queb moved back and forth 
across the U.S.-Canadian border to Ojibway villages near what 
are ndw Warroad and Red Lake, Minnesota. Illustrated with 
photographs of Ojibway life as it was before the coming of the 
whites. • • 

Rogeps, Joht) [Chief Snow Cloud] . Red World and White: Memo- 
rie» of a Chippewa Boyhood. U of Okla Pr 1974. 

Way Quauh Gishig (Chief Snow Cloud) begins the account of 
his boyhood in 1896 when he was six years old and went to 
Flandreau, South Dakota, with his two sisters to attend an 
Indian boarding school. Six y6ars later the three returned to 
their mother's wigwam near Mahnomen, Minnesota, and had to 
. releam their Indian language and the Indian way of life— hunt- 
ing, fishing, rice-harvesting, and getting the basic materials to 
live. Their father had abandoned his family, so life was espe- 
cially difficult. Although the author lived in the Indian world of 
his mother's wigwam, he also' went to school, where he was 
exposed to the white world. At the end of his boyhood years he 
made contact with his father, who was living wi^h his second 
wife and family at Cass Lake, Minnesota. 

Sandoz, Man. Crazy Horse: The Strange Man of the Oglalal. U of 
NebrPrl961. 

Crazy Horse was a strange, light-colored Oglala boy called 
"Curly," but finally^ earned his father's name because of his 
visions and bravery. He lived during troubled times for his tribe 
when buffalo herds were being depleted and the Indians were 
driven toward the hills. He died in 1877, shortly after the Battle 
of the Little Bighorn. The language of this biography is simple 
and ideally suited to the story, as the author tries to write and 
think like a Sioux of the period, but the book is difficult be- 
cause of excessive detail. Cited by Sun Bear in Buffalo Hearts. 

"Recommended to all educators, this book can be used as a 
reference for a more objective look at the Sioux wars, their 
causes, and after-effects as told by the Indians" {About Indians, 
p. 261). . 

Santee, Ross. Apache Land. Illus. by author. tJ of Nebr Pr 1971.. ' 

This is not a biography in the usual sense, but rather a series of 
sketches of Apaches the author has known or heard of, includ- 
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ing Old Jim the Cowboy, Cochise, Geronimo, Agent Qum, and 
• Burro Frenchy. The author gave up a career in cartooning and 
returned to Arizona as a horse wrangler and cowboy, where he 
collected incidents from his contact with the people around 
him, read stories about the personalities of the area, and 
sketched pictures of the people. Santee's stories incorporate the 
history, customs, and beliefs of the Apaches. 

''Apache Land tells human stories, both the noble and the . 
less so. Excellent writing" {About Indians, p. 262). 

Schmedding, Joseph. Cowboy and Indian Trader." U of NM Pr 
1974. ' 

. While stiU in his late teens, Joseph Sqhmedding left his home in s 
North Carolina to travel to the Southwest. After some wander- 
ing, he wen| to work as a ranch hand for Richard Wetherill, 
in Chaco Canyon on the edge oi^e Navajo Reservation near 
Pueblo Bonito, the famous Anasazl ruins. At that time ( 1905 to 
190»)', Wetherill was engaged with the Hyde Exploring Expedi- 
tion in th* first well-organized attempt to Accumulate data 
about the early Indian civilizations of the area. Schmedding 
then spent some time in traveling, but returned to his beloved ' 
Southwest as a trader in Reams Canyon, where he remained for n 
about ten years. Although his* account concentrates on his ex- 
periences with the Navajos, he also provides insights into the 
life of the Hopis in the early IdOOs. 

Schultz, James W. My Life as an Indian. Fawcett 1971. 

Son of a staid New'tiigland family, the author was allowed to 
indulge his love of wild life and adventure by taking a trip west 
to Fort Benton, Montana,*in the l870s. *Ihete he' worked with 
a trapper and teader and married a Piegah Blackfoot woman, ^ 
Nat-ah-kL^^itftt an honest picture of the good and bad amona/^ 
" both'Indians and whites. Oash of values is apparent, for e^aA*^ 
pie,' when the author describes how differently he felt^after 
killing a n^an, from the way his Indian friends thought he 
should feel. There also is a vivid picture of Indian , agents Wh8 
aUowe<l Indians to starve after the buffalo ran outl This auto- 
biographical material appeared originally in 1907- as a ieries of 
sketches which later were published as a book. 

Scott, Lalla. kamee: A Paiute Narrathre. Fawcett 1973. 

' 'Aiinie Lowry was the daughter of a Paiute, Sau-tau-nee; and a 
white, rancher named Jerome Lowry, who had married Annie's 
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mother after rescuing her from a man who was beating her. He 
wanted to givfe his children a white education, but when he 
• decidec( to leav^ his Indian wife and ti^e his children with him, 
Annie hid in order to remain witiA' her mother. From then on 
she remained in the Indian community and was married twice, 
e^ch time to an Indian, and raised a number of children* Her 
• biogn^her lived in Lovelock, Nevada, where Annie was bom 
and.spent most of her life. She met Annie while doing research 
for the Pershing County Writers* Project under the Works Prog- 
ress Administration in 1936, which led to the writing of this 
story. "Kamee" in the title refers to the traditional Paiute 
home. The language* of > the Indian characters in the book is 
sometimes stereotyped. 

SekitQuaptewa, Helen, and Louise Udall. Me and Mine: TIfe Life 
Stl^ry of H^len Sekaquaptewa. Illus. Phillip Sekaquaptewa. U of 
Anz Pr 1969. 

llie iibject of this book grew up in a traditional Hopi family, 
.and wa$ given the name Helen when she went to school. There 
sjie met and married Emory, and gradually lost interest in many 
df the old ways and ceremonials. Her story is a bit unusual be 
because the break with tradition apparently caused her no emo- 
tional conflict, nor was there a violent break with her family— 
althoi;gh there was obviously some pain and disappointment. A 
diapter of particular interest tells how the village of Old Oraibi 
was divided between the Hostiles and the Friendlies in 1906, an 
incident that is not often discussed fireely. Cited in American 
Indian Authors. For other Hopi biographies see No Turning 
Back by Polingaysi Qoyawayma and Sun Chief by Leo W* 
^ Simmons (this ^ctio^), and the fictionalized life story Our Cup 
h Broken by Florence Means (Senior Fiction). \ 

Sewid, James (editor James P. Spradley). Gueste Never Leave 
Hungry: The Autobiognphy of James, Sewid, a Kwakiutl Indian. 
Yale UPr 1969. 7^! 

The author is a k\(^utl chieftain, bom in 1913 into a chang- 
ing and disintegrating society. He describes his schooling, his 
entry into the fishing industry at ten, his marriage at thirteen, 
his life m a remote Indian village, and his leadership of progres- 
sive Indians at the Kwakiutl^ Reserve at Alert Bay. First elected 
chief of his tribe, he is today vice president of the Native BrQth- 
erhood of British Columbia* Coming from A poverty-stricken 
home and a childhood during which he saw his relatives sent to 
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prison for practicing Kwakiutl ceremonies, he has found a way 
to live in two cultures, His story was tape-recorded in informal 
interviews over a two-year period and is presented "here with 
little editing, ^ted in American /ndjdn Aut/ior& 

Simmons, W., editor. Sun Chief: The Autobiography of a 
^ Hopi Indian. Yale UPr 1963. 

Don Talayesva was bom in the Hoi^ village of Oraibi in 1890. 
He spe^t ten years in schools in Arizona and California, but 
returned to the Indian ways. The book contains much informa- 
tion about religious ceremonies, family and clan relationships, 
7'^and the supernatural beings of the Hopi world. It is primarily a 
^ sociological study. Talayesva was imaffected by the reticence he 
. observed in the white world, and speaks a great deal about sexi 
Cited in American Indian Authors sihd by Sun Bear in Buffalp 
Hearts. 

• . ■ . /• 

Sissons, Jack. Judge of the Far North: The Memoirs of Jack 
Sissons. McClelland 1973. < 

In. September 1955 when he was sbcty-three,7ack Sissons, then 
Chief Judge of the District Court of Alberta at Lethbridge, Was 
asked to become the first Judge of the Territorial Court of the 
* . Northwest Territories. During 1955-1965 he flew in all kinds 
of weather, crisa-crosising a third of Canada's land mass, to up- 
hold two principles: that justice must be taken to every pejtson's 
door and that an individual accused of crime must be tried by 
a jury of his peers. At points ranging from the Mackenzie Delta 
to Baffin Island, he presided at miurder trials at which he had to 
understand Eskimo values, protected historic Eskimo hunting 
rights, and settled th6 inheritances of wives and children at a 
time when Eskimo marriages were regarded as a form of concu- 
binage and all\phildren of such marriages a^ illegitimaie. Each 
case which Sissons adjudicated is described in termij of the 
human beings iiwolved and their cultural values. . ' ' 

Smith, Derek O., editor. The Adventures and Sufferings of John 
R. Jewitt, Captive among the Nootka, 1803-1805. McClelland 
" 1974. 

Jewitt, a young blacksmith, left his native England aboard the 
" * Boston in September 1802, sailing around Cape HoritraP|the 
coasts of South America and North America to Nootka Soimd, 
. where the ship dropped anchor to take*on wood and otlfer sW 
plias. the locfd chief, Maquina, and his tribe were friendly unm 
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a dispute arose over the white captain's gift of a fowling-piece. 

It led to a massacre by the Nootkas of the whole party except 

Jewitt, whose sqiithery skills were useful to the tribe, and a 
. sailmaker named Thompson. For two years the men served the 

diief as slaves, until another ship arrived. Jewitt was able to get 
' . a letter to the captain, who took Maquina prisoner in exchange 

for Jewitt's and Thompson's release. In 1824 Jewitt published 

his story. He was not trained in ethnology but his 'early record 

of life among the Nootka is valuable. 

Smith, James. Scoouwa: James SiAith's Indian Captivity Narrative. 
• Ohio ffist Soc 1978. 

While helping to build a road in the province of Pennsylvania in 
1756, James Smith was taken prisoner by one CanaiBatauga and 
iro Delaware Indians. -Theyirook him to Fort Duquesne, which 
then held by the French and Iroquois, and he was adopted 
^Caui^newagos, a part of the Mohawk tribe. From then 
TTe was accepted as a member of the tribe-huntiilg, traveling, 
gathering maple sugar, and planting com with them. He suffered 
winter hardships with them near Lake Erie. In 1760 he was ex- 
changed near Lake Champlain and returned home to take part 
in a number of campaigns against the Indians. This journal, kept 
while Smith was a captive, was published in 1799 and reissued 
a number of times. This edition is especially useful because of 
the extensive notes by John J. Barsotti of the Ohio Historical 
Society. 

Specht, Robert. Tisha: The Story of a Young Teacher in the 
Alaskan Wilderness. Bantam 1977. 

JNineteen-year-old Anne Hobbs went to Alaska in 1927 to teach 
at Chicken, a remote gold-mining village in the Forty Mile River 
country. Light-skhmed and gray -eyed, Anne hiM liv^ an un- 
happy childhood, relieved only by her love for her fulH)looded 
Kentuck Indian grandmother. S^ie was quite unprepared for the 
prejudice she found against both Indians and Eskimos on the 
frontier. \Vel6omed and entertained at first by the community, 
she soon was rejected and harassed when she fell in love -with 
Fred Purdy, who was half Eskimo, and when she took into her 
home Jiwo orphaned Indian children. This is an exciting story, 
climaxed by a chaS6 by dogged across the frozen Alaskan land- 
scape to rescue Chuck and Ethfel, the two Indian children, who 
had been kidnapped by a well-meaning white man. 
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Stwidlng Bear, Luther. My People, the Sioux. HM 1928. 

Chief Standing Bear, a Sioux, tells about his early life in the 
tribal society. He was a young boy at the time of the Battle of 
the Little Bighorn in 1876 and was near the action at thfe Mas- 
saqre at Wounded Knee, but was not present at the Ghost Dance 
because he did not believe in it. The book jtells of his life at 
Carlisle Indian School, his marriage, and his work for the ad- 
vancement of his people. A frank autobiography of a sincere 
and concerned leader of his people. 

♦*Chief Standing Bear relates memories of his boyhood, giving 
a great deal of information about the Sioux tribe and how their 
chiefs are made" (American Indian Authors^ p. 37). 

Traveller Bird. Tell Them they Lie: The Sequoyah Myth. Western- 
lore 1971. 

Traveller Bird, who claims to be a direct descendant of the man 
known as Sequoyah, writes a book recording the life of his 
ancestor, taken, he says, from more than six hundred unpub- 
lished documents by Sequoyah, plus Writings of his children, 
grandchildren, and great-grandchildren. Traveller Bird says 
that-instead of being the crippled, scholarly Sequoyah, known 
also as George Gist, possibly the son of George Guess, an itiner- 

^ ant trader, or Nathaniel Gist, fttend of George Washington- 
Sequoyah waa a full-blooded Cherokee who did not invent 
the syllabary but rather taught it-a system that had been used 
for nine summers before whites came to SanFSalvador Island. 
Some critics of the book cite a number of discrepancies witii 
known facts about Cherokee history and the author's unwilling- 
ness to make available his sources to the tribe. 

"It documents the white's barbarism and the conceit of their 
culture. Interesting reading" (AhclUt Indians, p. 278). "It is very 
•difficult and extremely paii\ful, for this reviewer, to state that, 
: after carefuf jreading and re-reading. Tell Them They Lie: The 
Sequoyah Myth ii an' elaborate fabrication" (John White, in 

. The Amesican Indian Reader: Education; p. 182). ' 

Ttueman, Stuart, editor. The Ordeal of John Gyles: Being an 
Aocount^f His Odd Adventures, Strange DeUverances &c. as a 
Slave of the Maliseets. McaeUand 1973. 

In 1689 $ nine-year-oW Pwritah boy was captured by Maliseet 
Itmnres in Maine and made a sjave of the St. John River hidians, 
becoming the first English-speaking resident of New Brunswick. 
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As a slave of the Indians and later of a French seigneur, he was 
used as a pawn between the French and British in their fight for 
the New World. After nearly nine years he returned home. Al- 
thoui^ he had missed all those years of schooling, he could 
speak French, Maliseet, and Micmac and the languages of re- 
lated New England tribes such as the Penobscots ^ and the 
, Passamaquoddies, in addition to his native English. And he 
had learned to deal with both Indians and French without en- 
croaching upon their sensitivities. The material for his biogra- 
phy was reconstructed from his journal and from research into 
the history of the period. Fictionalized passages fill gaps where 
no information exists. 

■ f 

Vestal, Stanley. Sitting Bull: Champion of the Sioux. V of Okla 
^rl969. 

I f 

A scholarly and well-documented story of a great Sioux chief 
(1834-1890), written in an interestmg narrative style, unclut- 
tered by long quotations from documents and eyewitness 
accouhts. The book begins when the subject >ras a boy-volun- 
teer called *^Slow'' and ends with the gAit chief s death because 
he refused to be captured— a picture pf a wise, independent, and 
very human man. Based on the author's research and interviews 
witli friends and family of Sitting Bull; written with sympa* 
thetic regard for the subject. Cited by Sun Bear in Buffalo 
Hearts. 

Waters, Frank. Pumpkin Seed Point. Swallow 1969. / 

• For three years the author lived among the Hopi Indians and 
this book is About his personal experiences during that time. His 
relationship with the two Bears (Oswald Fredericks and his 
wife) is especially important. The book concentrates on prob- 
lems of conflict between Indian and white ways of life. See also 
The Book of the Hopi by the same author (Senior Traditional 
Life and Culture). 

^ "While recognizing and deploring Hopi alienation from 
whites, the authol still manages to join his ideas to those of the 
Hopi in a personal wish-vision of mankind United*'' {About 
Indians, p. 287). . . 

Webb, George. A Pima Remembers. U of Ariz Pr 1959. 

The author wa« bom in 1893 at Gila Crossing on the Gila River 
Reservation about twenty mileft' south of Phoenix. He was 
graduated from an Indian Bureau boarding school, and worked 
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u t ranch hand and a farm overseer. In 1934 he was elected to 
his tribe's first council. This autobiography iiicludes the tradi- 
tions, legends, games, history, and language of his people. Webb 
writes for two audiences: young Pimas, to acquaint them, with 
tibieir backgrot^nd and traditions; and the general white public, 
to present a true picture of the position of Pimas in modem 
American life. Cited in American Indian Authors. 

WiUoya, William, and Vhison Brown. Warriors of the Rainbow: 
Strange and Prophetic Dreams of the Indian Peoples. Nature- 
graph 1962. 

In this book about Indian dreams the authors— Willoya, an 
Eskimo, and Brown, a student of Indian life-t;ombine their 
own study and experiences with works by and about well- 
known Indian projphets and visionaries, such as Black Elk, 
Wovoka, Montezuma, and Plejaty-Coups. Illustrations are by* 
major Indian artisHr. 

**A study of Indian dreams Is accompanied by full-color 
reproducjtions of paintings done by Indian artists. An ap);)endix 
gives the scientific basis for the study" (American IndiaH 
Authon^ p. 39). 

Woodward, Grace Steele. Pocahontas. U of Okla Pr 1970. 

The Powhatan Indian princess, who perhaps saved the Jamestown 
Colony from starvation and massacre^ lived only twenty-two 
years. Qf the first twelve years of her life little is known; during 
the important last decade she brought the colonists gifts of 
food, warned them about Indian plots, and united her people 
and the English by her conversion to Christianity and her mar- 
riage to^^ohn Rolfe. A scholarly work, including notes on her 
American descendants, the English memorials, and a bibliog- 
raphy. 
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Bdaler, "Alex W. Only the Names Remain: the Cherokeet and the 
Tran of Tean. lUus. William Sauts Bock. Little 1972. Inter- 
mediate. 

The beautiful Appalachian mountain region of Georgia was 
once the home of a remarkable Indian nation, the Cherokees, 
who had developed their own alphabet and had achieved peace- 
ful coexistence with the whites. But the discovery of gold and 
the invention of the cotton gin led to the seizure of Cherokee 
land, an action that was approved by President Jackson, the 
Checokees' former ally. Soon they were deprived of their rights 
and finally were exiled jto Arkansas in what is known as the 
Trail of Tearr^ne of the more tragic episodes of American 
history. Black and white illustrations. 

Goble, Paul, and Dorothy Coble. Brave Eagle's Account of the 
Fetterman Fight: 21 December 1866. nius. Paul Coble. Pan- 
theon 1972. Intermediate. 

Brave Eagle, a nineteen-ycfdir-old Sioux warrior,, gives a simpli- 
fied account of a famous struggle between Indians and whites 
. f or a prized area of land in Wyoming. This land was reserved 
by treaty to the ^dians for hunting purposes, but the U.S. 
government wanted it because the Bozeman Trail, the shortest 
route to the western gold fields, ran through it. Red Qoud, 
chief of the Oglala Sioux, and many CheyenAe chiefk W6re 
determined to fight for the integrity of their last hunting 
grounds. This led to a six-month battle culminating in the 
skirmish described in this book, in which Captaih Fetterman's 
entire-, command of ei|^ty-two men were overwhelmed by 
Cheyenne and Sioux warriors. The narrative, with material 
derived from historical documents, reflects the Indians' strong 
feelings agaihst the whites for their false treaties and seizure of 
Indian land. Colorful illustrations inspired by Plains Indian 
paintings of the period. 
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Qoble, Paul, and Dorothy Qoble. Red Hawk's Account of Guitar's 
Lait Battle: The Battle of the Utile Mghotn, 25 June 1876. 
Pantheon 1969. Intennediate. > ^ ' 

This account of the Battle of the Little Bighorn is related by 
Red Hawk, a fictional Oglala Sioux. The book records what a 
Sioux warrior mig^t l^ave seen before and during the famous 
battle. Red Ii[awk tells of lU!e in the encampnient where many 
famous men are gathered, the most famous being Crazy Horse, 
V and of seeini^ in th0 distance the blue^coated soldiers approach' 
ing on horseback. The ensuing battles are clearly re-created and 
illustrated with colorful drawings. The accotmt is written firom 
an Indian point of view and the authors have included italicized 
passages to explain difficult Indian expr!9Ssions and concepts. 
The Indians in the book willingly acknowledge the bravery of 
Custer's men. Chief Sitting Bull says, **I tell no lies about dead 
men. Those men who came with Long Hair were as good men as 
everfQU^^t." 

Hirsch, S. Carl. Famous American Indians of the Plains. Blus. 
Lorence Bj6rklimd. Rand 1973. Intermediate. 

The history of |he Pawnee, Cheyenne, Blackfoot, Arapaho, 
Assiniboin, Crow, Kiowa, Ponca, and Sioux. These strong and 
colorful cultures, among the last to evolve on the North Amer- 
kan continent, are characterized by a beautiful sense and ex- 
pression of freedom. The horse and buffalo are seen to be 
essential to the Plains Indian way of life. The author explains 
traditions, such as the societies and clubs of the Cheyenne and 
the sacred Sun Dance of the Blackfeet, and changes brought 
by the comh)g of the whites, broken treaties, and the invasion 
of the raihroad. The Indian religion of hope, the Ohgst Dance, 
perished at Wounded Knee and the old life on the plaloywas 
gone forever, Paintings by Charles M. Russell, Frederic Reming- 
ton, and Charles Wimar are reproduced in the book. 
. "In the vignettes, we have an epitome of the Plains Indians 
and their world. It is a world full of motion and meaning. Worth 
looking into" (N. Scott Momadasr, foreword, p. 12). , 

Jacobson, Daniel. The Fishermen. Bliis. Richard Cufftol. Watts 
1976. Intermediate^ 

* 

A comprehensive book on the Northwest Indians, focusing on 
their origins, cumure, and history. Several tribes are mentioned 
but the Tlingitsare i^ven speciali attention. Several chapters deal 
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- with the andent\ti«IiJ*rwett and their^.life^^ and.thejflp^'is- ; 
: : iritetesUng hjjjitorical mat&cH about thfe iJoming' of whit«i jnd- ' 

• their disease ahfl-'tbe effeqts of the,^Unitpd States' fortnal . 
; poMessiQn ^^^aska in ia67. A gopd; ijlos?^, m^y aiustnir < 
, tion8/and8eli«l8<i biblio^»phy,* . ' i ^ 

' '> ■• . ■ ^ '.• • . •.-•i-.' •■ '■: 

Jacobson/: ©sniel; tlie H!toter»/;|lh»/ Richard Cuff wS.. Watts 

■ 'iJ&W/Ii^rmediate.-;'' ^ ; ■ "C y ' ■ ^ 

* 'hiis bdjk traces the history of the Ifidian tribes '^hosa w^^ ' 
. life on the plains wolved -around hiinting, be^tt^ng with'prer^^ 

' histpric time| whm they . were inanimpth a^^ huntbrs, to . 

oiod^ tlmM Af«^th;iiI their changes, nptal?^ the introduction;^ 
' of llje hoilje'fcy the Mexicansr Later' tribal' histbryJiijcIudes the 

arrival of the C5<)>m?inche8 and.tft^ l^s* eVeutulil retteat thto the, : 
. ■ S^qnt "Range of Ijie Rpckipsjijiil thli| |d)aiM^ of huntings 

' A discussion of the Aii8iiUBojb»e|;jbfidttdesi*i^ c^emonial Bison 
" hunts/ medicine lo^ge dances, {and «^ ielatiig. to birth, 
' i^arriaget «md deatli. th6 enctqi^hini^ w^ii*^ civilization broke 
•up1|e hunting :CiatuMsVirt*the(Xi^ 
: arid Asrinibpihei to re*BW^ ^ 
' -^ t^tlonaUy lived jfc^etWeen northern for&itiu^ ^ndra in an 
j; , jendlestf, struggle fPt|fdod, endfe4;on the ft^geW whije sdbiety, 
' Jtfany of theta onVeUaie. lnthe'PM.'N^ ' 
> Wwtioh isr t^i^ 



Mpyers, William, and David C. Cooke. Fampus Indiiui Tr&es. HIus. 
William Moyks* Random 1954. Prii^ " - 

■ This lis a simplified accouht of the way famous Indfwi tribes 
lived. Discussions of tiieiif homes, mdans of trunsportation^^ 
^ajf8,' and the accomplisliif^ntS/of great chiefs are included.^ 
Some Poifejt Indfa^'diiJfii faentioiied are King Phjlip (Wam-' 
panoag). Pontiac (Qttami),' lied Jack (Seneca), and Black Hawk 
(Sauk). There are section* on'the Plains Indian chiefs Red Clouti 
ai?d Sitting Bull (both Sioux) and Desert Indian chiefs Geron- 
imo and Cochise (both Apaches). Perhaps the two most famous. 
Indians covered in the book are Tecumseh, chief of the Shawnee 
tribe, and Sequoyah, a g^eat Che;okee. Of particular interest is 
^e account of the peaceful Nez P^rce tribe »and the^cioufage of „ 
Chief jpseph. Descriptipns.of.thb acom eaters of Califor-;; 
liia and the wbcxlourvets and fishermen o^ the Northwest' coast 
are also inchided. Some illustrations are in black and white, 
others are hi color. 
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..Rachlis, Eugene, and John Ci Ewexs. Indians of Uie Plains; Am 
Heritage 1960. Intennediate. 

A history of the time when 60 million buffalo roamed the 
Great Plains, with descriptions of prehistoric artifacts and 
archaeologies^ discoveries that ^ye inn^t into the life of the 
Plains Indians, including their tribal laws, sign language, sports, 
and arts. It «xplains the importance of the horse, the buffalo, 
and historical events such as the coming of the railroad and^e 
telegraph. The struggle' of various tribes to retain their lands led 
to the warpath and episodes si^ch as Custer's last stand, the 
^ Ghost Dance, and the tragic happenings at Wounded' Knee. 
There is a section describing' the myths about these tribes. Th^ 
aim of the book is to portray modem American Indians as. 
human bvngai>who have been badly misunderstood artd mis- 
treated m> the past and are now struggling to keep their rightful 
heritage alive. Paintings, prihts,, drawings, and photognqpns of 
the period. 

Yellow Robe, Rosebud [Lacotawin] . An Albifin of Jjie American 
Indian. Watts 19jJ0. Intermediate. - * 

Reproductions of early Aqierican paintings and etchings and 
many photographs accompany , the text of this book, whidi 
covers Indian cultures and life from the appearance of the 
whites to the present day. tn relatively few pages it presents a 
large amount of material, and a point of view best expressed 
.vby Lyndon B. Johnson in the first presidentiid message on 
^ American Indians ever sent to" Congress (in 1968): "We must 
(edge to respect fully the dignity and the uiUqueiless of the 
citizen. . . ^ot the first among us must not be the last." 
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Bennett, Kay, and i^uss Bennett. A Navi^o Saga. Naylor 1969. 

Kay Benjwtt, a ^Javajo, tells- the story of her family, the 
KinlichirieSlan/under thp leadership of headman Gray Hat 
during 1846-1870, when the U^d States Army attempted 
either to imprison the Ninra{Q^^nthe Bosque Redondo Reser- 
vation, to kill thQm,_at<ftdnptftiiem on the mountain. The tribe 
had been wealthy in sheei/and horses taken in raids oh ranches 
in New Mexico unlil theirmy stopped this practice and htmted 
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them* After tremendous sufifering the Navijos gave in; instead 
of the promised food an4 hogans at Bosque Redondo there was 
crowding, a shortage of land, and a lethal smallpox epidemic. A 
tragic story, told simply and movingly. 

Brown, Dee (adapter Amy Ehrlich). Wound^ Knee: An Indian 
History of the American West HR&W 1974; 

From Dee Brown's history of the Indiai^^resistance to white 
colonization of the West, Bury My Heart at Wounded Knee 
(see Senior History), Amy Ehrlich has fbcused on four of the 
tribecrHhe Navaho and Apache of th^ Southwest; the Cheyenne 
and Sioux from the Plainrrin presenting this simplified version 
of the story* Sentence structure and vocabulary have been 
condensed an^ simplified to make the book more readable for 
younger students. Listed in ''Resources,^' Akwesasne Notes 
8:42, Early Summer 19ld^ 

**The editing is good and this version is interesting, readable 
and smooth'' {School Library Journal 21 :62, April 1975). 

Capps, Benjamin. The Indians. Time-Life 1974. 

A haiidsdme collection of old photographs and paijitings, many 
in full color, with text by novelist Capps. The book covers the 
history and culture of the Indians of the western United States, 
with emphasis on the Indians of the Plains. There are chapters 
on the ']^'dians' way of life, their religion, the coming of the 
whites, and the Battle of the Little Bighorn. Part ot The Old 
fV^st series; a fine supplement for an^ Indian unit. 

Collier, Peter. When Shall They Rest? The Cherokees' Long 
Struggle with America. HR&W 1973. 

This is the story of the betrayal and removal of the Cherokees 
from the southeastern United States to Oklahoma. In recount- 
ing the part played by people such as Migor Ridge and his son. 
John, Elias Boudinot and his brother Stand Watie, and Jl^|^ 
Ross, it is sympathetic to the Cherokee plight. 
^ ''Suitable for high school use'^ (Akwesdsrie Notes 8:42, Early 
Summer 1976). ^'While the issues themselves are sympatheti- 
cally handled, in such a way at to i^ow the mistreatment suf- 
fered by these people, there is no accurate handling of the issues 
as the Cherokees see tHem and confront them. The book is a 
. great improvement over some that have been published on the 
' . Cherokees, however'' {Indiari Historian 7 :51, Winter 1974). 
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CouncU on Interracial Books fojr Children, j|ditorg. Chronidw of 
American Indian Proti*. Fawcett 1971. 

A collection of documents that are statements of the Indians' 
resistifl^ce to the encroachment of the whites, from the six- 
teenth century.to the present Red Power movement. Many are 
preceded by historical information about the circumstances that 
precipitate the statements and some are followed by post- 
scripts. Resistance movements that are represented by Indian 
speeches and writings include Pope's uprising, 1680; Pontiac's 
Rebellion, 1763; the Cherokee Removal, 18^ and 1836; the 
Ghost Dance, 1890; and the Indians' occupation of Alcatraz, 
1969. 

Brdoes, Richard. The Rain Dance People: The Pueblo Indians, 
Their Past and Present. Knopf 1976. 

Words and photographs are combined tp link the 'earliest set- 
tlers of the Southwest— the hunters of the ancient mammoths- 
with modem Pueblo Indians in tracing the development of the 
Cochise culture, and the Mogollon, Hohokam, and Aiysazi 
civilizations. Finally in. 1586, NuHez Cabeza de Vaca, a Spaniard 
traveling through pretent-day New Mexico and Arizona, heard- 
from corn-growing Jndians about the Seven Cities of Cibola 
with their towering houses and great wealth-and thus began the 
invasion of the West, first by tl>e Spaniards and later the Ameri- 
cans. The author describes modem Pueblo Indians, their reli- 
gions, their cultures, and their economy, and concludes with a 
plea for theif right to Uv« in their own way, witl^ut inter- 
ference from white people, illustrated with photographs, most 
of them by the autlior. ' . 

"A book about the Pueblo People wbe speak for themselves 
simply and eloquently, forming a powerful picture of a people 
stmggling to preserve identity despite oppression" (Akwetoine 
Note$ 8 :41, Midwinter 1976-77). 

Erdoes, Richard. The Sun Dance People: The El^s Indians, Their 
Past and Present. Photographs by author. Knopf 1972. 

The historical picture of the changes in th« way of life of the 
Plains Indianr-mainly the Sioux, Northem Cheyenne, and 
Crow-*oTO the period before the coming of the whites to the 
present, including the effect of the introduction of the horse. 
The Pldni Indians' religion and generosity unfitted them^r 
the businesslike white wdrld. As their buffalo and beaver dis- 
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appearel, they fought for their land at the Battle of the Little 
Bighomf and finally turned to their religion and the Ghost 
Dance, before their tragic defeat at Wounded Knee. The book 
concludn with^ look at life on the reservation today with all 
of its piH)lems. On Akwesasne Notes basic library list. 

"Th^ Plains Indians, their past and present for old and young 
readers* profusely illustrated** {Akwes^me Notes 9:32, Summer 
, 1977). *^Erdoes*s versions [of gome of the battles] are not the 
same as those in most textbooks. Chivington and Custer both 
wear the black hats of the villain, and high time** {New York 
Times BQok Review, 13 August 1972, p. 8). 

Folsom, ' Franklin. Red Power on the Rio Grande: The Native 
American Revolution of 1680- Illus J. D. Roybal. FoUett 1973. 

Following the invasion of the Rio Grande Valley by gold- 
seeking Spaniards, the Pueblo people were forced to work in the 
Spanish fields and Sweatshops* But the worst result^ was having 
another religiott forced upon them* Pop^, a Tewa medicine man, 
emerged as a leader in 1675 and was brutally whipped and 
thrown into a dungeon because of his activities against the 
Spanish. In spite of all difficulties, he met with other leaders 
and devised a unique plan for gaining the Pueblos* freedom, 
! Other books have shown> the Spanish viewpoint and have not 
credited Pop6 for being the great leader he was. The introduc** 

' tion is by Alfonso Ortiz, who was raised in the hometown of 

X Pop6 and has researched the subject in depths 

Folsom *s sources] are propaganda, and the authors posture 
and blubber unreliably just as do the authors of the Jesuit Rela- 
tions, so mistakenly trusted by Francis Parkman. Since there are 
no independent or Indian sources, Folsom relies, once again un- 
critically, on anthropological studies of Indian culture** {Indian 
Historian 6:57, Fall 1973). 

Georgakas^ Dan. The Broken Hoop: The l^ii^ory of Native Ameri- 
\ cans from 1600 to 1890, from the Atlantic Coast to the Plaintf* 
Doubleday 1973. 

This volume discusses the relationship between European set- 
tlers and the Indian population, focusing on the history of the 
Indians of the Great Plains and eastward-tribes such as the 
Iroquois, Seminole, Cherokee, Siqux, and Cheyenne. The book 
also explores the roles of several tndiah headers, including Black 
Elk, Crazy Horse, and Sitting Bull, in their continuous struggle 
against alien invasion. Many illustrations* ^ . 
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G«orgakAii, Dan. Red Shadows: The History of Native Americans 
(torn 1600 ,«to 1900, from the Desert to the Pacific Coast, 
boubleday 197^ 

A bird's-eye view of the Indians of western Ujpiited States, with 
glimpses of . their culture, the lives of their great chiefs, and their 
struggles agaihst the whites. Insight into the diversity of Indian 
cultures is gained through descriptions' of customs and tradl- 
. tions such as tkfi ceremonies, clowns, and dolls of the Pueblo, 
the agriculture and irrigation methods of the Pima 'and Papago, 
and the potlatches and totem poles of the Northwi^st Indians. 
However,, the cultures of othdt tribes w6re forced into oblivion 
because they could not iur\dve the invasion of white dviliza- 
. tion. The book covers events of Indian historic— such as the 300- 
mile ^ek of the Nayajos^to Bosque l^dondo in New Mexico 
and the Modoc battles against ihe United States Army— and 
individuals such as Ishi, the last of the Yahi, the courageous 
Chief Joseph, and Apache leader Geronimo. 

Gurko, Miriarb. Indian America: The Black Hawk War. Illus. 
Richard Cuffari. T Y CroweU 1970.- 

^^A glorious achievement" WEB what Europeans called the dis* 
covery and conquest of j^merica. ^ut the, , Indians, who had 
discovered the continent thousands of years before, saw it 
differently. Gurko epitomizes the struggle between the two 
forces with a discussion of the brief and disastrous war of 
Chief Black Hawk. Conflict between the two Sac leaderr- 
Keokuk, polite and self-possessed, and Black Hawk, proud and 
headstro;ig-and bad advice from, the Prophet were internal 
problems of the tribes. But greed for land, betrayal, and the 
whites' superior JB^tin^ forces finally led to Black Hawk's 
tragic downfall. 

'^This is the kfaid of corrective history that should be read 
by all high school students" {BeBt Sellers, 1 July 1970, p. 144). 

Hagan, William T. American Indians. U of Chicago Pr 1961. 

Hagfm's history of Indian-white relations from th6 colonial 
^riod through the 1860s is concerned with the tragic enc9unf 
ter between the unequal forces of the United States government 
and the Indians. The book recognizes the differences among 
tribel, from the warlike Comanches to the gentle Papagos, who 
regarded mki^ as a form of insanity. Awareness of t^ese differ- 
ences would<Jhave demonstrated to early settlers that one policy 
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for all tribes was doomed fro'm'the beginning. Some critics 
claim that the book contains distortions-Hhe main one, accord- 
ing to the American Indian Historical Society, being its general- 
ization of peqpnal characteristics presumably held in common 
by whole tribes. 

^^Ametican Indians preqents some useful information. If one 
is aware 'of the misconceptions existing in the book, the dis- 
tortions and omissions of historic fact, it can be utilized within 
these limitations'' {Textbooks and the American Indian^ 
p. 160). **[lt is among] other outstanding books of recent 
years'* (Vine ^Deloria, Jr., in introduction to Indians of the 
Americas by Edwin Embree {see Senior Traditional Life and 
Culture]). 

Icenhower, Joseph B. Tecumseh and the Indian Confederation, 
1811-1813: The Indian Nations East of the Mississippi Are 
Defeatefl^ Watts 1975. ^ 

Tecumseh, a chief of the Shawnee tribe, struggled in the early 
nineteenth century to unite all Indian tribes east of the 
Mississippi into a strong confederation to oppose further white 
takeover of tribal lands. But the Indians' hope for unification 
ended tragically with Tecumseh 's death on the battlefield* The 
book portrays Tecumseh as a courageous and noble individual 
who drew praise and admiration from friend and foe alike. 
Interesting details about his life are provided, such as the be- 
lief that his birth Was prophetic because a fiery meteor crossed 
the sicy at the time. The book also describe the roles of well- 
known white leaders of the time, such as Thomas Jefferson, 
William Henry Harrison, and Anthony. Wayne. Many illustra- 
tions and maps. 

Jones, Jayne Clark. The American Indian in America; 2 vols. 
Lemer Pubns 1973. 

The history of the American Indian is traced from prehistory to 
modem times. The geographical areas covered are the Arctic, 
Subarctic Woodlands, Northwest Coast, American Desert, 
Eastern Woodlands, and Great Plains. Volume I coveM the 
prehistoric beginnings through the colonial period. VolUflb 11 
begins in the nineteenth^ century when white expansion into 
Indian lands was condoned and thought to b6 inevitable and 
. justified. A description of the removal of the Eastern tribes 
from their homelands is followed by an account of the so-called 
winning of the West. The section on the twentieth century 
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' ihows the Indians experiencing a reawakening and speaking out 
for their rights with a united voice. The book concludes with a 
discussion df Amerindiai;! contributions to society, listing 
well-known Iiidian political leaders, leaders in government 
administration, modem Indian waitior artists and craftswotkers, 
writers, musicians, dancers, entertainers, sports figures, and 
oommimity leaders. A classification of Indian languages into 
related families is included. Many photographs and paintings 
help make this a valuable source for the history of the American 
Indian. 

Jones, Kenneth M. War with the SemhioleS: 1835-1842-The 
Florida Indians Fight for Their Freedom and Homeland. Watts 
1975. 

A comprehensive fhistory of the Seminoles' attempt to defend 
their homeland and resist banishment to the West. In the nine- 
teenth crtitury, seven years of bloody warfare resulted from the 
Itnany broken treaties and unkept promises. When the Seminoles 
were destroyed as a nation in Florida, many Indians were re- 
moved to areas westTof-the Mississippi, with those reibainlng 
seeking- refuge in the Everglades. Many photographs of leaders 
and events. 

. . I- 

Katz, Jane B., coppiler and editor. Let Me Be a Free Man: A 
Documentaiy Mstory of Indian Resistance. Lemer Pubns 197^. 

An anthology t>f Indian writings covering the struggle against 
the advancing whites from 1607 through the Wounded Knee 
trial of 1974. It is an important alternative to standard his- 
tories written from the white viewpoint. Beginning with King 
Powhatan's doomed effort at peaceful coexistence, it gives 
highlights, of the conquest years 1607-1890, including the cam- 
paigns of King Philip of the Pequots, Tecumseh of the 
Shawnees, and Black Hawk of the Sauks^ Other important 
leaders who tell their stories include Chief Joseph, Yellow Wolf, 
Red aoud. Black Kettle, Chief Two Moons, and Geronimo. 
The Sioux prophet Black Elk tel^s of the bitter climax at 
Wounded Knee, where "a people's dream died," and the 
accotmt of the Wounded Kn6e massacre comes from Sioux^ 
Chief Standing Bear. Vine Deloria, Jr., writes of twentieth 
century revolt, beginning with the Indian uprising at Alcatraz, 
throu(^ the trial of Russell Means and Dennis Banks after the 
Wounded Knee occupation. 
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La Farge^ Oliver. A Pictorial History of the American Indian. 
Crown,19B6J ^ 

Begi nning w itii evidence of the Folsom Man of twelve to fif- 
teen thousand years ago, this collection of 350 illurtrations, 
including many full-color plates, gives a panoramic picture of 
the Indians. It covers their great events, heroes, modem schools, 
crafts, and way of life. Prepared by the Institute of American 
Indian Arts. 

"Excellent material for secondary school courses in history 
or for general jnterest" (About Indians, p. 207)7 

Meltzer, Milton. Hunted Like a Wolf: The Story of the Seminole 
War.DelH972. 

From 1835 to 1842, the Seminole Indians of Florida fought to 
defend their homeland against invasion by American troops. 
An offshoot of the Creek, the Seminoles included some freed 
and esciy)ed blacks. The white^wanted land and slaves; the 
Seminoles had the land and were sheltering tefugee slaves. 
Throuj^ treachery and superior forces, the United States 
drove fou^ thousand Seminoles into exile until, by 1850, the 
Indian removal was virtually completed. Based on soUd research. 
Also for senior high school students. 

Smith, Rex Al^. Moon of Poppmg Trees. Readers Digest Pr 1975. 

The author was asked by Reader^a Digest to investigate and 
.report on th^ Indian problems in relation to the occupation of 
Wounded,J^9t^^ about the time when the Americajpi public 
was askiJij^ happened at Wounded Knee *'the fir^ time.- ' 
What ben^^as an article^became a book. As he traveled, studied, 
and intemewed. Smith found that the tmth lay some.where 
between nhe picture of the *^pure-hearted, stalwart settler 
defending his family agaiiist a horde of shrieking savages^' and 
that of ^'an Indian, noble (and speaking with a straight tongue, 
defending himself against bmtal oppression by greedy, racist 
whites.*rThe story begins with the council on Horse Creek in 
between United States representatives and the southem 
and the Cheyenne, and it ends in 1890 with the battle 
^fik vai Wounded Knee. 

il^^ ■■ 

'^#Sj)icer, Edward H. A Short History of the Indians of the United 
Stately. Van Nos Reinhold 1969. 

^ ^ '^Iv ThflC/itst half of th^s b6ok is a brief histoigr of tribes and their 
:^ movi^ments to about 1967. The second contains significant 
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documents organized around themes: Indian history as seen by 
Indians, white policy, white viewpoints, and Indian propheti 

^ and spokesmen. Selections are based on the following assump- 
tions: Indian history is longer fhan whiite history in America; 
Indian history did not. stop, when the whites came but contin- 
ued to develc^ according to the uniqueness of each tribe; 
Indian-Indian relations are a reality; and sihcevthe 1940s there 
has been a renaissance of cultural development «mong many 

■ tribes. 

"Valuable objective treatment" (Textbooks and the AmerU 
.can Indian, p. 256). . 

Sumners, Cecil L. Chief Tishommgo: A History of the Chickasaw 
Indians and Some Historical Events of Their Era (1737-1839). 
Sumner 1974. ■ 

This story of Chief Tishomingo, the last great war chief of the 
Chickasaw Indians, is also a coUection of stories and historical > 
facts about the tribe. Tishomhigo lived for more than a hundred , 
years, from about 1737 to 1838 or 1839. He was a counselor to 
the tribe and knew U.S. presidents from Washington to Jackson. 
The author, a senator from Mississippi, repdrts that Tishomingo 
was of special help to hiftribe and his country in bringing about 
a ^aceful migration of the Chickasaw to the ^yest. This pri- 
vately published book could ^ave benefited from careful editing. 

Weems, John Edward.- Death Song: The I^ast of the Indian Wars. 
Doubleday 1976. ' 

' Beginning with stories told him by his grandfather, a Texas 
pioneer, Weems has researched the lives bf seven peojptQ, white 
and Indian, who lived throuj^^he last of the Indian wars: John 
G. Bourke, 41 liberal cavalry officer'who frequently sympathized 
with his enemies; Robert GoMthwaite Carter, a young officer 
in the Fourth Cavalry who wanted to contribute to the "open- 
ing of the West"; Libbie and George Custer; Geronhno; Quanah 
Parker; and Satanta, I^owan "orator of the Plains," A very 
human picture of the drama, tragedy, and changes in the lives 
of these people during 1867-1890, although somewhat lacking 
^ in continuity. Emphasis is on the Kiowas, Comanches, and 
Apaches. 
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Ambrose, Stephen E, Ctwy Horie and Custer: The Parallel lives 
of Two American Warriors^ Dlus* Kenneth Francis Dewey, 
Doubleday 1975. 

Ambrose, a professor of history and author of several books on 
aspects of American history, finds maiiy parallels in the lives of 
Crazy Horse and Custer, despite the vast differences that^so 
existed- Both were aggressive men and lovers of war; they were 
bom at about the same time and died within a year of each 
other; both had happy family lives as they grew up; each was 
humiliated at the hei^t of his career because of a relationship 
with the woman he loved; both established leadership roles after 
their humiliation; neither man drank; and both loved the hunt 
and the chase on the prairies. Parallels are developed from the 
men*s births, through the Battle df the Little Bi^om, to their 
deaths* A scholarly book libout the interesting personal stories 
of two important Americans, 

Andrist, Ralph K. Long Death: The Last Days of the Plains Indian* 
Macmillan 1969* 

. A birtory of the military conquest of the Plains Indians, begin- 
ning witii the Santee Sioux rebellion in Minnesota' in 1862 and 
ending with the Battle of Wounded Knee in 1890. Included are 
accounts of*campaigns against the Nez Perces, Cheyennes and 

^Arapdios, Kiowas, C6manches, Modocs, Bannocks, and Utes. 
The book vividly describes the Indians* desperation in the face 
of disease, starvation, and treachery of the whites and theif 
treaties. Rather specinlized; good reading for students especially 
interested in history, Citfed by Sun^Bear in Buffalo Hearts. 

[*lt is among! other outstaixding^oks of recent years** 
(Vine Deloria, Jr., in his introduction to Indians df the Amer- 
icas, by Edwin Embree). 

Bailey, M, Thomas. Reconstruction in Indian Territory: A Story 
of Avarice, Discrimination, and Opportunism. Kennikat 1972. 

This book fills a gap in historical research. Much has been vmt- 
ten about the Reconstruction Period east of the Mississippi 
River, but few studies have been done on the tragic effect of 
' Refonstruction on the Five Qivilized Nations who, before the 
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Civil War, had been removed from the East Coast and who had 
considered themselves to be independent nations during the 
War. After 1871 the United States dealt with the Indian repub- 
lics, not as sovereign nations, but as territories subject to Con* 
gressionai control. In 1898 tribal courts were abolished, and ill 
1901 all Indians in^dian Territory were declared citiaens of 
the United States, an act that eliminated any independence the 
tribes had. 

Bataille, Gretchen M*., David M. Gradwohl, and Charles L. P. Silet, 
editors. The Worlds between Two Rivers: Perspectives on Amer- 
ican Indians in Iowa. Iowa gfeU'Pr 1978. 

This collection of thirteen articles presents an accurate picture 
of the Native Americans in Iowa. Topics range from the archae- 
ology and history of loWa's earliest residents to the effect of 
urbaniaation. 'Also included' are a bibliography and articles on 
errors in the literature about lowa'S Indians, the history of the 
Mesqiiakie, and the problems of modem Indians who need both 
white and Indian Educations. A model effort which corrects 
erroneous informsition about Indians which is often perpetuated 
in school materials.' 

Blish, Helen, editor. A PictographiC History of the Oglala Sioux. U 
ofNebrPrl967., 

Bad Heart BuU, self-ai)point6d tribal historian, made more than 
four hundred drawings and notations between 1890 and his 
death in 1913; providing a visual record of Sioux culture. 
Events depicted include the Sun Danc6, Sioux-Crow fights, the 
Battle of the Little Bighorn, the Ghost Dance, and Fourth of 
July Indian shows. While an undergraduate at the University of 
Nebraska' the editor found the ledger containing Bad Heart 
Bull's drawings at Pine Ridge Reservation in South Dakota and 
. persuaded his sister, Dollie Pretty Cloud, to allow the use of the 
book during 1927-1940 for an annual fee. Blish interviewed. 
He Dog and Short Bull for interpretations of the illustrations. 
, Cited in American Indian Authors. ^ 

Branch, E. Douglas. The Hunting of the Buffalo. U of Nebr Pr 
1962. 

A rather detailed account of the buffalo and its place in the 
history of North America, beginning With early evidence of 
buffalo bones and the first mention of the animal in history 
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book8« th^ book contains accounts of the habits of the animal, 
how it wasj used by Indians and whites, and how it was hunted 
extensively-and the eventual reali^atioti that it was disappear- 
. ing and aeeded to be preserved. ' ^ 

Brandon, William, editor. The American Heritage Book of Iqdians. 
Dell 1964. "^v^ 

This is the history of Indian tribes from prehistoric times until 
their confinement on reservations and their forced acceptance 
of .white ways. The book ^covers not only Indians of the United 
States but also the Aztec and Mayan- empires and the northern 
tribes such as Eskimos. It emphasizes contacts of Indimi cul- 
tures with other tribes and the white world. Some critics believe 
the emphasis is misplaced in some instances. On Akwesasne 
iVbtes basic library list. 

"Good overview of native Americans. WeU written, can be 
used in high schoo} classes** {Textbooks and the American 
' /ndidn, p. 266). 

Brandon, William. The Last Americans: The Indian in American 
Culture. McGra^r 1974. v 

A^reyision and updating of the author's American Heritage 
Booh of Indians (this section), including recent information 
about archaeological discoveries and the quality of modern^ 
' Indhmi life on reservations. As in. the earlier book, emphasis is 
on uiA influence of American Indian societies on the history of« 
Amenca. A special feature is a selection of original Indian 
poetry; 

"Brandon has contributed an impressive chapter toward thd 
writing of a general Indian history" (D'Arcy McNickle, A^atton, 
7 December 1974, p. 599). ''I am sure . . . that many historians 
will want this book on their shelves as a reference. The college 
student and general adult readeir, however, should buy the 96^ 
pq;)erback of The American Heritage Book of Indians and save 
themselves $12.00'* {American Indian Quarterly 2:142, Sum- 
mer 1975). / 

Brown, Dee.-Bury My Heari at Wounded Knee: An Indian History 
pf the American West. Bantam 1971. 

An account of the whites' invasion, pf Indian lands in the late 
nineteenth century and^ their' broken promises, written with 
sympathy toward the Indians. Incident by incident it shows the 
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whites de»troying the land, the people, and their way of life. 
Indian attacks on iRrhites are viewed as a retaliation. Few books 
aro^ise such sympathy for the Indians and such guilt on the part 
of the whites. The reader is aided in seeing things fOta the 
Indian point of view by the use of Indian names for historical 
figures: Carson is Rope Thrower; William T. Sherman is Great 
Warrior; Custer is Long Hair. Included are quotations from 
testimonies of Indies who were present when the events 
occurred. On Afcw^sasncJVdt^s basic library list. ®* 
"Sympathetically written, utilizing documents long known to 
native people and lair-minded scholars, this book is a con-. 
science-ridden tale finally told, of extermination, broken 
treaties; mistreatmei^and cultural genocide" {Indian Historian 
4:26, Summer 1971jr "Dee Brown lets the Indian voice be 
heard at last" (About /ndians, p. 133). 

Carter, Samuel, HI. Cherokee Sunset: A Nation Betrayed— A 
Narrative , of Travail and Triumph, Persecution and Exile. 
Doubleday 1976. 

In a carefully documented.and detailed story. Carter emphasizes 
the Cherokees' decision to settle ori the land, to develop planta- 
tions as the whites were doing, and in general to be good Ameri- 
can citizens. They fought alongside Andrew Jackson in 1814 
and turned the.tide of the Creek campaign in fxvoT of their ally, 
the ynited States. Th^y established sbhools, sent their young 
people North to be educated, created their oWn alphabet, and 
published their own newspaper, ChcrtJfecc Phoenix. But because 
white settlers coveted theit fertile lands and the gold that was 
found there and because Andrew «^ck8on tvurned dgainst them, 
they gave up more an^dynore. land and finally were forced to 
follow the "trail of TejBjp Oklahoma. The author's purpose 
is to document the devellPRent of what might have become an 
Indian parliamentary democracy, in the eastern United- States, 
had the white Americans not intervened with their greed. He 
deals only briefly with' the inigration and the establidiment of 
the new nation hi the Wesi. 

Collier, John. Indians of the Americas: The Long Hope. Ment. 
NAL 1962. 

Thi^ history begins with the Indians who crossed the Bering 
land bridge from Asia to North America. It develops, the history 
and culture of the Incas and Aztecs to the time of the Spanidi 
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. conquest, describes the democracy of the pea^ce-loving Iroquois, 
discusses the culture of the Plains "Indians, |nd (ronclud^s with 
suggestions and .predictions for the future! The author served 
under. President Franklin Roosevelt as United States tom- 
9iissioner of Indian affairs during 1933-1945., With sympathy^ 
toward the Indian, he hoped that non-Indians might ypen their 
" toinds to the quality of the Indian heritage. Recommended by 
» the Institute of^^erican Indian Arts f or cQurses in Americjtn 
history. On\Afeu;c8C«n€ JVbtes basic lil^rary list. 

jCookj Sherburne F. The Conflict between the California Indian 
and White diviliwtion. U of Cal Pr 1970. ' • 

Six essays,^ WtitteiS by a bioipgist in the late 1930s and pub- 
lished between 1940 and 1143. The subjects are: The Indian 
. versus the Spanish Mission, The Physical and Demographic 
Reaction ofgie N6nmission Indians in Colonial and Provincial 
Califbrnia, tfet Americ^an Invasion 1848-1870, Trends in Mar- 
riage and DivOrcfSince 1850; Population Trends among Califor- 
nia Mission In^itms, and The Dietary ^dptation among Calif or- 
nia and Nevada Indians. Through the use of mission archives, 
intferviews. Federal Indian Affairs ' records, memoirs, travel 
accounts, ritewspapers, and local history, the author has chal- 
' • leiiged the popular and scholarly "orthodoxy of his d^y. 

• Corle, Edwin. The Gila: River of the Sourest! Ulus. Ross Santee. 

* UofNebrPrl964. ■> \ . • - 

The GUa River, which flows through southern Arizona to the 
Colorado, was .the scene of much history) of the Southwest, 
including that of area Indians, Along its shores flourished the 
pre-Columbian culture' of, thf Hohokamr knowledgeable in 
'^asonry, irrigation, agriculture, astronomy, and architecture, 
Some- time later it v4s the setting for struggles between whites 
and Apaches, with pjeachery, violence, and bravery on both 
sides. The author combines history, geography, anecdotes,, and 
atmosphere into a teadable bodk. V \ 

Cort&, ^arlos E., et aT., editors. Three Perspective! on Ethnicity: 
Blades^ Chicanos, Und 'Nathre Americans..Putnam 1976. , ' 

An Anthology of-^ documents and articles which examine the 
jpromise of America ffom the point of view of three minorities— 
' blacks," Chicanes, and Native Americans. The articles are divided 
into si^c sections:, the colonial and jearly national period, the 
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nineteenth century wars, the impact of urbanization, the impact 
of institutions j»uch as the military and education, the develop- 
ment of ethnic 'self-affirmation, and the emergence of the new 
militancy. The Native American viewpoint is usually ^ repre- 
sented by white writers such as Nancy Lurie, Stan Steiner, and 
John Collier, with the only Native American writers being 
Chief Joseph and Vine Deloria, Jr. 

, pile, Edward Everett. The Indians of the Southwest: A Century 
of Development under the United States. U of Okla Pr 1949.. 

When the Treaty of Guadalupfe Hidalgo was signed in 1848, the 
United States became' responsible for many tribes of Indians, 
about which the gfitvemment and the American people of the 
» . period knew little. This book traces the history of this so-called 
fedieral imdertaking^as it relates to the. Indians of southern and 
central Califorhia,.^Nevada, Utah, Arizona, and western New 
Niexico. The. autjior was a history professor at the University 
df Oklahoma and a taember of the Meriam Commission, which 
studied problems of Indian education. The book is well illus- 
trated. ^ . 

Davis, Britton (editLOr M. Quaife). The Truth about Geronimo. 
Uof NebrPrl976.- 

Followinghraduati^h, from West Point in 1881, Davis was as-' 
sighed to Iservice in Wyoming and later to San Carlos, the 
Apache Heservation. There "he was placed in charge of training 
Indian scouts, wK^^ he led in 1885-86 in the Geronimo Cam- 

. \ pai|n, hunting down the ApSches who escaped from San Carlos. 
Davis wb acqUjainted with the leadec&. of the Apache resis- 

» tancerrGeronimp, Loco, Chatto, Benito, Juh, Naha, and the 
young Mangus; While giving the army's aide of the campaign, ^ 

* Davis's story i* filled with adventure and entertainment. For a 
book that pr^sfents the Apaches' side of the campaign, see In the 
Bay 9 of Victdrio by E^e Ball (Senior Biography) . 

* Debo, Angle. A History of the Indians of the United States. U of 
Okla?r^970v# ' ' • 

Thjs history gtew out of a course in Indian history ^Jiich the 
author taught to thirty«six teachers of Indian children in Indian 
Bureau schools an4 mission schools. The history covers'Eskimos 
and Aleuts as welll as the most important tribes in the mainland 
l/niti^ Stat*!.' It begins with the first meetings of whites .with 
. various tribes, and*^<50ntinues through, the dispossession of the 
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Indians, to modem times and current government Indian i)t>licy. 

"Miss Dehors final chapter is not yet history and the hope of 
which it speaks has yet to be realized** (N. Scott Momaday, 
New York Times Book Review, 7 March 19t1, p. 370w). 

Deloria, Vine, Jr., editor. Of Utmost Good Faith, Bantam 1972. 

The author, a Sioux apd a lawyer and civil rights leader, has 
collected documents that deal with relations between the 
United States^ government and Ihdian tribes, including judicial 
rulings, treaties, acts, and agreement^, from 1830 to the present, 
as well as speeches by both Indians and white defenders of 
Indian rights. The title comes from a government ordinance of 
1789. Deloria comments on t^e selections, which make the * 
case that the United States has not kept **the utmost good faith** 
with the Indians. See also Custer Died for Your Sins and We 
Talky You Listen^ both by the same author (Senior Modem 
Life). ♦ 

''Invaluable information is^organized wj|^in^e bounds of 
the bopk*' (About /n'd/aAs, p. 158). " 

Dial, Adolph L., and David K.^^Eliades. The ^y I^nd IKnow: A 
History otthe Lumbee Indians. Inf^an Hist Pr 1974. . 

The Lumbee Indians live in Rbt)eson Cpu^^, Norths Carolin.^ 
p where they htve accepted the Ways, hiwQafe^^^^ a^id 
economy of the whites while te^ining^^thc^j^ heritage. 
This ia the story of their beginnings^ tlfflfc^ri^ for recog- 
nition, and their fight against racial prejAce. They have never 
been placed on reservations, nor have they been warclTof the 
state or of the federal government. Dial is a Lumbe^ndian and 
a college administrator, ahd Eliades is a history professor. 

"It should and probably will dissolve the Indian stereotype. 
Hopefully, to be buried and never-more resurrected** {Indian 
Historian 8:51, Spring 1975). • 

Fauik, Odie B. The Geronimo Campaign. Oxford U Pr 1969. 

The Geronimo campaign ended with the surrender of the great 
Apache chief to Li* Charles B. Gatewood on the banks of the^ 
Bavispe River in August 1886. The record does not end there, 
however, but goes on to betrayal by the United States govern- 
ment. Faulk writes, ''Neither side wanted war, both thought 
they were right.** The book inclut^es much new material col- 
lected by the son of Lieutfenant; Gatewood, wh9 arranged the 
surrender and was the only white person Geronimo trusted. 
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''A fiint*rate story , , . treated with precision and insight, 
' confidence and sensitivity^' (N. Scott Momaday, New York 
Time$ Book Review, 24Kbruary 1969, p. 10). 

Fehrenbach, T. R. Comancttes: The Destruction of a People. 
Knopf 1974. 

The Comanches are a tri])e that has undergone less extensive re- 
search than have some other tribes. Although they destroyed 
the Spaniiah dream 6f empire in North America, blocked the 
Frendi advance into the Southwest, and delayed the Anglo- 
American conquest, no study was made of the Comanches 
until the 1930s, and by then their folk traditions and history 
irejpe lost* or obscured by contacts with white civilization. Here 
. the author.' discusses the probable moyetbents of this tribe 
before they met the whites, then contiiftues the history witti 
their sei^aration firom their Shoshone cdusitts, when they moved 
onto the prlaiiis to become horse breeders, to their final destruc- 
tion, when Quanah, their half-white chief, finally chose sur- 
render and took his people to the reservation in June 1875. 
Fehrenbach seems to stress the cruelty of the Cotpanches some- 
what more ^than necessary. The book has also been criticized 
for its lack of 4octunentation and some errors of fact. 

Foreman, Grant The Five Civilized Tribes. U of Okla Pr 1971. 

The Cherokees, <7hickasaws, Choctaws, Creeks, and Seminoles 
adoptctd white ways and civilization much faster than other 
tribes. Eventually the whites coveted their property and wealth 
and from 1830 to 1840, by law and oppression, they forced 
most members of these tribes to move from the Southeast to 
areas of presentrday Okllahoma-in what is called the Trail of 
Ijfiars because of the incredible hardship and suffering of the 
Ihdians as they moved west. A carefully documented history; 
valuable for students researching the period or the tribes. 

''[It is] among the best of the [Civilization of the American 
Indian Series] (Vine Deloria, Jr., in the introduction to In- 
dian$ of the AmericoM, by Edwin Embree). 

Fumoleau, Ren^, OML As Long as This Land Shall Last: A His- 
tory of Treaty 8 and Treaty 11, 1870-1939. McClelland n.d. 

For many years the Mackenzie area of the Northwest Terri- 
tories was of little concern to the Canadian government; it was 
important mainly for the trapping which the Indians did. Then 
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gold and oil were discovered there and the area became valu- 
able. Two treaties have been signed between the Indians of the 
region and the Canadian government. In 1973 sixteen Indian 
chiefs claimed an interest in the area and after six months of 
legal procedures, Judge William G. Morrow decided that the 
Indians had not relinquished all claim to the land under terms 
of the two treaties. This study brings lK)gether all of the docu- 
ments, correspondence, and memories of people involved. 

Gard, Wayne. The Great Buffalo Hunt: Its History and Drama and 
Its Role ih the Opening of the West. Illus. Nick Eggenhofer. U 
of NebrPrl968. 

A book full of human interest about Indians and whites, telling ^ 

of buffalo hujmting from 1871 to 1883 and its significance in 

the conquest of the West^ There are facts about the animal's 

habits and buffalo hunting as a sport, and songs and leget^^s of 

buffalo hunting. The author, a newspaper jman who was intejf* - 

ested in western history, gathered his material while following . ^ 

the trails of buffalo hunters across the Great Plains. 

♦ * 

Haines, Francis.. The Plains Indians: Their Origins, Migrations, ^0(1 
Cultural Development. T Y Crowell 1976^ - 

This account begins in about the year 1200, when supposedly 
no tribes lived in the Great Plains although a number were 
moving in that direction. By 1850 twenty-seven trib^wa. domi- 
nated the Plains. Haines traces the nrigration of these tribes into 
and throu0i the Great Plains, noting how each tribe adjusted 
to the efiVironment and how their history arid culture were 
shaped by the. drou^ts that came to the Southwest, and by 
the coming of the whites with their smallpox, guhs," and horses. 
The author concludes his history with a study of the various 
tribes* participation in the Sun Dance. 

"This reviewer takes objec;tion to the constant-twe of the 
words 'nomadic* and *roaming* in describing the movenients of 
the tribes. . . . They traveled in search of gajne. . . . The author 
completely ignores the profound philosophy of the tribei** 
(lVa«iJ<va 4:8, May 19^6). 

Haley, James L. The Buffalo War: The History of the Red River 
Indian Uprising of 1874. Doubleday 1976. 

In 1872-74 Josiah Wright Mopar, engaged in a successful busi- 
ness of hunting buffalo for hides to export, killed more than 
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four milliofi buffalo on ihe southern plains in what is now 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. This area had for several hundred 
years been the hunting grounds for the Cheyenne, Arapaho, 
Kiowa, and Comanche triJJIs, who resisted the invasion by 
attacking the himters' huts. Haley examines all of the forces 
. that led to th^ Buffalo War, called by General Phil Sheridan 
"the most successful Indian campaign ever waged." Because 
90 many tribes and chiefs were involved, there were competing 
factions among the Indians as well as among the whites. Haley 
ha^used letters and reports of the period for his research. 

Heidenreich, Conrad E. Huronia: A History and Geography of 
the Huron Indians, 3,600-1650. McCleUand 1971. 

Today the area' called Huronia is a tourist re^on of Canada 
encompassing most of Simcoe County, Ontario, 6h the shores 
of Georgian Bay. In the first half of tJie seventeenth century, 
its nortiliem portion was occupied by semisedentary, agricul- 
tural' Lidians of the Huron Confederacy, a group belonging to 
the Iroquoiaii-speaking peoples. Witii an estimated population 
of 21,000 in tjbout 340 square miles, Huronia was probably the 
most densely populated area of aboriginal Canada. This is a 
fcholarly reconstruction of its history, grouped under six 
topics: Huronia as a geot^phical regioji, physical aspects of the 
land, population estimates, settfemenit patterns, the Huron sub- 
sistence. economy, and the Huron-French politics and 'trade. 
Based on historical and archaeological materials aild modem 
statistics and linguistics. 1971 winner of Ihtf SainJe-Marie Prize 
inhistoi^. '* 

;;Heldenreich\ Conrad E., and Arthur J. Ray. The Early Fur Tirades: 
A Study ii Qultural Interaction. McClelland 1976. - 



This study i» a description and comparison of two early fur- 
ttading systems in Canada: the French-Indian fur trade in the 
eastern Great Lakes area from the early 1600s to its destruction 
in 1649, and the British system as evidenced by the first hun- 
dred years df Hudson's Bay Company in western Canada. The 
French lived \with the Indians, leanied their languages, and took 
sides in Indian wars. The En^ish were interestec\ solely in furs, 
took no sides in Indian wars, imd made no attempt to Christian- 
ize the Indian. The sources for the British trade are the, diaries 
of Hudson's Bay Company; f^r the French trade, the observa- 
tions of men who lived and travelled with the Indians. Funded 
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by -the Canadian Studies Foundation and the Canadian Associa- 
tion' of Geographers. Well illustrated with maps and old en- 
gravings. Includes study questions. 

Hoig, Stan. The Battle of the Washita: The Sheridan-Custer Indian ' 
Cairipaign of 1867-69. Doubleday 1976. 

George Armstrong Custer won only one battle against the 
Indians-Hhe Battle of Washita, against the village of Chief Black 
Kettle of the Cheyennes. Four years earlier, in 1864, Black 
Kettle's village at Sand Creek had been attacked by troops 
under Colonel John M. Chivington in an engagement that has 
generally been* called a "massacre." Custer's attack in 1868 has, 
on the word of Custer, been considered justified. This is the 
first study of the events before and after the battle; its purpose 
is to try to determine the reasons for the attack. „ ^ 

Hudson, Charles M., editor. Four Centuries of Southern Indians. 
UofGaPrl975. 

Scholars have learned little about the earliest history of the 
Indians of the Southeast, although there is evidence to sug- 
gest that they had the most complex social structure of all of 
the tribes in the continental United States. They apparently 
lived in large towns, built mounds and earthworks, enjoyed 
rich religious and artistic achievements, and had a flourishing 
economy based on agriculture and hunting. The nine essays in 
this volume cover four hundred years, beginning with early 
French and Spanish relations with the Timucuan Indians, in 
northern Florida in. th»» sixteenth century and ending with 
institution-building among the Cherokees after their removal 
to. Oklahoma. The papers are by historians and anthropologists. 

"The niiie papers presented in Four Centuries of Southern 
Indians suggest the rich possibilities for research in Southeastern 
" Indian history and culture. Prefaced with a fine introduction 
by Profwlor Hudson, the papers explore the variety of past 
and present issues touching the lives of many tribes" (American 
Indian Quarterly 2:377, Winter 1975-76). 

Hyde, Gieorge E. Red Cloud's FdlH: A History of the Oglala Sioux 
Indians. U of OklaPr 1968. 

Much has been written about the resistance chiefs, such as 
Sitting Bull and Crazy Horse, but perhaps those who suffered 
most were the agency Sioux, who outnumbered the hostiles 
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and luffeied punishment and deprivation at the hands of 
Indian agents and the army because of their more warlike rela- 
tives. This is a history of Indians who ultimately became fol- 
lowers of Chief Red Cloud, beginning with earliest records of 
the Teton Siovijc and their conflicts with the better-armed Crees, 
Assinibbines, and Chippewas, and ending with the establishment 
of Pine Ridge Reservation. During 1865-1877, the years of 
greatest conflict, Red Cloud was one of the greatest of Sioux 
leaders in battle and diplomacy. The author, a research histori- 
an, gathered his material from official reports, Indian accoimts, 
agency employees, traders, and interpreters. 

Hyde, George E. Spotted Tail's Polk: A History- of the Brul6 
Sioux. U of OklaPr 1961. 

This biography of Brul6 Sioux chief Spotted Tail is also a story 
of his people. Spotted Tail has))een maligned by biographers of 
wadike chiefk such as Crazy Horse and Sitting Bull, as well as 
by. some Indian authors, including Charles Eastman, but this 
book presents his side of the story. Although some will disagree 
with Hyde's interpretation, he maintains that SpoUed Tail 
demonstrated characteristics of great leadership and bravery 
in trying to save his people without fighting the whites. He 
showed no fear in fighting other Indians, but Spotted Tail be- 
lieved it was useless for the Indian to do battle with the whites 
because of their technical advantages. Based on Sblid research 
and easily read, this book presents a side of history that 
deserves to be told. 

"[It is] among the outstanding books in [The Civilization of 
the American Indian Series] " (Vine Delo^a, Jr., in the intro- 
duction to Indiatu of the Americas, by Edwin Enibree). 

Jacobs, Paul, and Saul Landau. To Serve the Devil. Aols. Random 
1971. 

The authors have studied the phenomenon of the parallel exis- 
tence of democracy and racism in United States history. 
Volume 1, subtitled Native$ and Slaves, discusses the subject 
in relation to Indians, blacks, and Chicanos. Volum^ 2, Colo- 
nials and Sojourners, disoibses it in. relation to Hawaiians, 
Chinese, Japanese, and Puerto Ricans. Each section begins with 
the authors', historical analysis of racism against the particular 
group, followed by a series of s^gMM■|%c^ments. The 
authors present evidence that any mii^l^which blocks what 
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the Whites consider their progress is punished fdr it. Some of 
the documentqi, presented in each section are by members of the 
race; others are those of white people or the government. The 
documentary part of the Indian section contains items such as 
Chief Tecumseh^s plea for resistance and President Jackson's 
mri;ting letter to the Seminoles. 

Lcobsj Wilbur R. DisposseMing the American Indian. Scribner 



The author, a professor of history, discusses theiclash of the. 
Eastern Woodland Indians with Anglo-American pioneers of the 
ei^teenth century. This is the story of the destruction of the 
Indians, their culture, and the ecological balance. The author's 
avowed purpose is *^to throw more light on the ecology of the 
/frontier and on the shadowy history of early native-white 
relations/'^ Although generally sympathetic to the Indies, 
Jacobs calls them Stone Age people, comparing their contact 
• with whites to that of aborigines with whites in. Australia and 
' New Guinea, and he speaks of ^^Jndian savagery" in their 
counterattacks. 

Jaenen« Cornelius J* Friend and Foe: Aspec^^of French- Amerindian 
Cultural Contact in the Sixteenth Seventeenth Centuries. 
McCielland 1976. 



Everi since Francis Parkman said th&Vfr#Bpanish **crushed'' the 
Indies, the English **scomed and neglected*' them, but the 
Frenich ^^embraced and cherished'' them, it has been assumed 
that [ somehow the French got along better with the Amerin- 
dians than the Britij^ and Spanish did. Jaenen, a Canadian his- 
torian, examines the meeting of the French and Indian cultures 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries on several 
grounds:^ attitudes toward nature, evangelism and\ its results, 
social problems, barbarism and cruelty, and integration and 
segregation. Recognizing that perhaps the Amerindians saw the 
Britii^ as. colonists, displacing the agricultural IroquoW tribes, 
while they saw the French as traders and soldiers laden with 
baubles^ asking only furs and hospitality, the author points out 
that the French still had attitudes that caused strained relations 
With the jndians. The French were convinced that they were at 
the pinnacle of a rational and Christian civilization; the Amerin- 
dians regard^ the French as effeminate, weak, improvident, 
and domineering; the French sawHthemselves controlling nature 
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while the Indians knew they were dependent on it; and the . 
place of religion fxdd education in Indian societies was not 
understood by the^'rench. Jaenen's study differs froj® other 
such studies in its attempt to examine the Indians' view of the 
French as well as the French view of the Indians. 1973 winner 
of the Sainte-Marie Prize in history. 

Jahoda, Gloria. The TraU of Tears: The Story of the American 
Indian Removals, 1813-1855. HR&W 1975. 

The author, k student of anthropology, describes the results 
of President Andrew Jackson's Removal Policy, under which 
the Indians living east of the Mississippi were forcibly removed 
from their lands and resettled in the West. Cherokees, Creeks,. 
Choctaws, Chickasaws, Seminoles, Shawnees, Delawares, Seit- 
ecas and others were brutally forced to migrate, and thousands 
' died from cqld, hunger, and disease. In addition, they had to 
live near or ftnong other tribes who also were suffering under 
the encroachment. The tragedy of this period in American 
history is told with sympathy for the Indians and outrage, at the 
whites who participated In formulating and carryUig! out the 
policy. Some readers have criticized the scarcity of footnotes, 
insufficient use of original materials, and some errors of fact. 

"The general reader, for which It was written, will learn 
much he should know of the darket part of our past which will 
balance the aU too often rosy picture given of our brave pioneer 
forefathers and great statesmen" {American Indian QmHerly 
3:62, Spring 1977). 

JennlngsfFrancis. The Invasion of 'America: Indians, Colonialism, 
andtheCantpf Co/iquestUof NCPrl975. . . 

Je jlfeofc uaRgmines many widely held concepts about the set- 
KtlefiH^ continent. One is lUat the Europeans 

AietSed Jllllil^oped a virgin wilderness. He claims that, h^ 
that the ^ase, European settlements would not havejl^ 
' vhred. EuroiMns lacked the skills to survive In a wildernestblt. 
they possessed the skills to conquer another people, which 
did. The author also refutes the claim that Native Americans 
were not a very large population because In their savagery they 
-fought and killed each other. According to Jenn|ng8, It was the 
disease and demoralization which the Europeans brought that 
deplet^ tribal poi^ulatlons. Jennings first analyzes some com- 
monly >eld concepts about the East Coast and Its Inhabitants 
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when Europeans first began to settle, and follows with a more 
^ detailed analysis of New England as the colonists found it. 

"A vigorous, extensively researched hpok" (American Indian 
Quarterly 2-*364, Winter 1975-76). In t^e areas of his strengths 
Jennings is very good indeed. . . . The whole of his work is 
shaped by a heresy I applaud md wish were not so rare" (Indian 
lfi«torten ^:26, M 1976). • 

McQee, Harold Franklin, Jr., editor. TheNative Peoples of Atlantic 

Canada: A History of Ethnic Interaction. McClelland 1974. 

A series of documents giving a history of the interaction be- 
. tween the native peoples of Canada, especially the Micmac, and 
. the Europeans. The frrst^ selection presents a portion .of the 

earliest evidence of cultural interaction, Erik the Red's Saga. 

Another selection tells about interaction with the Beothuk, who 

are now extinct. A number of letters and reports are included. 

'» • > - 

McNlckle, D'Arcy. Natbe American Trfbalism: Indian Survivals 
and Renewals. Oxford U Pr 1973, 

The author, a member of the Flathead Tribe of Montana, traces 
the evolution of the whites* treatment of Indians, from the 
Spanish and English colonial periods, to the present, in both the 
United States and Canada. It is his belief that Indians will 
adopt knowledge and technology, but tha,t they need to fit 
these chainges into their own ways of life. If they are not al- 
lowed tribal detenhination, "anger will hang in the air, like a 
combustible vapor, for some time to come" (p. xii). An up- 
' dating and enlargement of the author's earlier work. The Indian 
Tribes of the United States: Ethnic and Cultural Survival. 

"It is an excellent summary of the history of Indian-white 
relations in North America from the time of discovery to 1973" 
(American Indian Quarterly 1:297, Winter 1974-76). 

McNickle, D'Arcy. They Came Here First: The Epic of the Ameri^ 
can Indian. Octagon 1972. ' ' ^ 

This history of American Indians by the co-founder of the 
National Congress of American Indians traces the tribes from 
their first migrations to North America across the Bering land 
bridge to their despair as the whites encroached upon their 
lands. The author speculates on the birth of the race in Asia 
and includes descriptions of many Indian cultures, their 
languages, and their ways of life. A scholarly book. Cited' in 
American Indian Authors. 
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McReynolds/^win C. The Seminoles. U of Okla Pr 1967. 

A small group irom mixed; tribes became known as Seminoles 
at about the time of the British occupation of Florida, 1763-83. 
This is a history of these people^some three thousand in all, 
two-thirds af whom were Indian and about one-third Negro 
fretfdmen-irom the time when they struggled against dispos- 
aessibn to 1901 when an act made U.S. citizens of all members 
of the Five Qvilized Tribes. A detailed military and political 
history. For a fictional treatment, see the novel Seminole or 
' the drama by the same name both by Theodore Pratt (Senior 
Fiction). Cited by Sun Bear in Bu//alo Hearts. 

Meyer, Roy W. The Village Indians of the Upper Missouri: The 
Mandans, Hidatsas, and Arikaras. U of Nebr Pr 1977. 

The history and culture of prairie Indians Ts often assumed to 
be typified by that of tribes like the Sioux and Cheyenne, who 
moved about, following game. But three tribes of village Indians 
who grew some of their food in gardens were^he Mandans, 
Hidatsas, and Arikaras. This is their histojy, from prehistoric 
thnes through early contacts with whites, to the 1837 smallpox 
epidemic which devastated the tribes and caused them to com- 
bine forces and establish one last earth-lodge settlement, Like-a- 
_Fishhook Village. Between 1862 and 1886 the village was / 
broken up and the people scattered ihroughout the Fort 
Berthold Reservation. Iii the 1930s and 1940s the Garrison 
Dam forced considerable relocation. A scholarly work. 

iMgan, Edward A. Dakota Twilight: The Standing Rock Sioux, 
1874-1890. Lochinvar. Exposition 1976. 

The thesis of this history is that^'although the Sioux won the 
Battle of the Little Bighorn, that victory was the beginning of 
the disintegration of the great Sioux Nation. There is a brief 

C discussion of the migrations of the various parts of the Sioux 
tribe from Minnesota into the Dakotas. The Fort Laramie 
Treaty of 1868 set f^piU^ a sinf^e Great Sioux Reservation. The 
author believes that t^^ioux tried to abide by the treaty and 
really wanted peace, because of a series of violations and ' 
mistakes by govemmo^t^fficials, the Indians' lands diminished 

. steadily until finally 4"tfy were forced into battle. Custer lost, 
Milligan says, because his men had defective rifles. The years 
that followed and led up to Wounded Knee, then, were anti- 
climactic. The author has lived among the Standing Rock Sioux 
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and is an adopted member of the tribe. His interpretation comes 

from Indian sources and materials never before considered in 

the* history of this period* 

♦ 

Miner, H. Craig. The Corporation and the Indian: Tribal Sover- 
eignty and Industrial Civilization in Indian Territory, 1865- 
1907. UofMoPr 1976. 

Miner, a professor of history, has studied the process by which 
Indian tribes lost their greatest natural possession, their tribal 
lands, to American corporations— railway, livestock, coal, and 
oil companies-which sou^t to enter Indian Territory in order 
to utilize its natural resources. Because the tribes were not 
united in purpose and did notT understand the concept of ex- 
ploiting natural resources, they saw their lands disappear in the 
forty years firom 1865 to 1907. The relationships of corpora- 
tions with the Cherokees, Choctaws, and Osages are emphasized 
because these tribes were fairly large and had more contact with 
corporations than did other tribes living in Indian Territory. 

Olson, James C. Red Cloud and the Sipux Problem. U of Nebr Pr 
1975. ' 

This account of the life of Red Cloud, the great Oglala Sioux 
leader, begins with the signing of the treaty at Fort Laramie in 
1851 andconcludes with ^e "dreary years" after the Ghost 
Dance anoishe Battle of wRmded Kijee in 1890, as Red Cloud 
led his peopleftoui their traditional life of wandering to that of 
the reservation. H6 was criticized on the ibne hand for giving in 
too easily and, on the other, for obstructing his people^s prog- 
ress toward civilization. The author had access to new evidence 
firom govemment documents. The study focuses on Red Cloud, 
but the viewpoint is that of the"^ white citizens of the United 
States. / 

Oswalt, Wendell. This Land Was Theirs: A Study of the North 
American Indian. Wiley 1^66. / 

This book sketches both the past and present-day life of ten 
. selected tribes in the United States and Canada. The author, a 
professor of anthropology, begins by discussing the history and 
society of each tribe at the time of initial contact with the 
whites. His purpose is ^*to present descriptive accounts of vari- 
ous tribes firee, it is hoped, of highly technical terminology, and 
to trace their diverse ways of life from historic contact to their 
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extinction or to modem times." Painstaking scholarship results 
in a readable, nontechnical book that con^bines history and 
ethnography. 

. 'This book "will have great reference value for the serious 
ttudmV* (About Indians, p. 2A1). 

Parman, Donald L. The Navnjos and the New Deal. Yale U Pr 19)6. 
Under Johnjcollier, commissioner of Indian affairs horn 1933 
until 1941, the Indian Reorganization Act of 1934 reversed 
what had been government Indian policies of detribalization 
and assimilation. Collijp: undertook to reconstitute tribal organi- 
zation, restore the tribal land base, and pn^ote the traditional 
language ^d culture of the Indians. Because the Navajos were 
the largest Indian population, they were the test case for new 
programs. The author objectively describes the contrast be- 
; tween the actual operation of the New Deal Indian policies on 
the Navaj<y reservatioh and the theories and programs as they 
were conceived in Washin^on. 

Phillips, George Harwood. Chiefs and Challengers: Indian Resis- 
tance and Cooperation in Southern California. U of Cal Pr 197B. 
This study concentrates on three tribes in southern California— 
the CahuiUa, the Cupeno, and the Luiseno-and the response of 
their three leaders, Juan Antonio, Antonio Garra, and 
Manuelito Cota, to the encroachment of the white settlers. 
Since most C$lifomia history is written from the whij&s' point 
of view, it is always assumed that the Indians were liassive ob- 
servers of their destruction. But Phillips, using mainly white 
sources, documents three responses by Indian leaders: resis- 
ttKce, withdrawal, and cooperation. By the time Americans 
arrived in southern California, these tribes no longer were 
governed by headmen of traditional lineage but by powerful 
territorial chiefs. From the mid-1840s to the early 1860s these 
chiefs at various times resisted and cooperated with the Mexi- 
cans and Anglo-Americans and so determined the course-tJf" 
^ . history in southern California. 

Pri(i^; Loririg Benson. Un^^e Sam's Stepchildrtsn: The Rcforma- 
>:«6|i of United Staiea lndian Ppltey^ 1865-1887. U of Nebr Pr 

The period from 186$ to 1$87 .^ one of fighting and blood- 
shed between Indians and whites, as a niwiber of tribes ma<j|^ 
last despe^. attempt tp defend iheir tribal iandri from ^te 
re^croachment, i^t theliaidfl^^t^ the United States governdteht 
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was making great efforts to fmd a way. of dealing With peaceful 
. Indians. Many decent white people recQgnized that injustices 
were- occurring^ and pressured their legislators to do something 
.about them. The result in 1837 was the Dawes Act, an Indian^ 
' allotmejit bill intended to brea|k up reservations. The authpr, 
a professor of history, has used.lgovertiment documents, annual 
reports of Indian oi^anizations, and newspaper clippings of the 
time, . " \ %^ 

Prucha, Francis Pj|ul, editor, Americaillzing the American Indians:. 
Writings by the **Friend8 of the Indian'* 1880-1900. Harvard 
U Pr l973. $ : ^ ^ 

Duriiig the last two decades, of the nineteenth centjiry, Ameri- . 
can Indian policy was doiftirtated by a fairly jsmaU but vocal, 
\)i^ll-inteiltiQned group of white Christian informers who called 
theiftselves "Friends of ,the Indian," Their aim was to break 
down the tribal structure, Ailture, language, and religion of the 
Indians, ^aUd to transform jthtli into American citizens exactly 
iike whites. This group \unsed that reservations be divided into 
individual homesteads for Indians, that Indians be made citi- 
zens, of the United. States (even if, like the Five Civilized' 
^ Nations, thoy wanted- toVbe a, sovereign nation), and that a 
^ universid government sch^l system be established to hasten 
Ameticani^ation, This is^^oUection of writings of people who 
hBld these views, among them Lyildlui Abbptt, Carl Schurz, 
Thomas J, Morgan, Vames B/ Thayer, Richard H. Pratt, and 
Henry L, Dawes, The» editor hap written an introduction and 
he^notes. 

*The book is appropriate for scholarly, student, or general 
^ use" {American Indian Quarterly 1:114, Summer 1974), *Taul*" 

Prucha^*s goal of recounting, the hiiAory government policies 
^ toward Native Americans Should be praised rather than" ma- 
ligned" (/ndwn Ms tonon 7:50, Spring 1974), * 

Prucha, Francis Paul, compiler and editor, Docuriients. of United 
States Indian Policy. 3J of Nebr Pr 1975. 

A collection of the essential laws'ahd official statements on 
• United States Indian policy, from George Washington's tf5tj/m- 

rnendations and those of Jamts Duane in H83 to the Menom-. 

inee Restoration Act of 1973, Included among the 161 selec- 
tions 'are treaties, fundamental laws governing hfdian relations, 
. Supreme Courtidecisions, presidential^ messages, extracts from 
^ reports of coonmissioners^f Iftdian affairs aftd secretaries of 
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' the interior, reports pt special c^missiom ftd investigating 
committees, and recent proposals for Indian sel^determination. 
; A brief headnote explains each document. / . ' ' 
"Clearly ' Brucha*8 source book has the widest ^application ' 
^ because of his general approach to the Ifubject through which^e 
. 60U(^t tp make the more, important documents widelj' avjtil- 
able with one volume** (American Indian Qtmierly 3:60, Spring 

Prucha, Francis Paul, Indian Peactf Medals in Ameri<Aii History* ' 
^ >. U of Nebr Pr 1971. • / . " . . »=• . 

* tot mdre than a century, silver mecl?l8'play^ anjimportant part 
in Indian-white relationships. The preced^nt^ btpifesOTting peace 
medals to the Indians Was begun by the' French,:^riti8h, and ^ 

. Spanish, and 't^e United States government con^ugfl the prac- 
tice. The Indian chie|^ were'honored by these because they iy- 
" dic'ated rank, and often wore their xped^a when posing for. 

portraits or photographs. Prucha dispuisses the use of peace 
V medtfls to further relationships and tells hoW they' were designed 
and' made. Generously illustrat^sd*.. '.' 

Sai^K,' Mati. The Beaver Men: Spearh^d? ol Empire. Hastings 

Ma. 

.J^is is the story of two aiMLaJjalf centuries of beaver trade and 
the me^ who were hnportant in practicing it: Chauvin, 
Champlain, Manuel Lisa, an^ La Verendrye. The Indians called 
them^ "thunder stick men ** b^ause they exploded beaver lodges 

* and took out the dead beaver. Whep the whites came to the 
' Upper Missouri in the late :^630s or early i640s, their e^and- 

. ing trade brought profit for tlw Indivw, and whiskey, conflict, ; 
eiicroa^^ent on their land,^and depletion of their, animals. 
Sandoz h«t les^archecf her siibject carefully; interesting reading ^ 
for serious students. cr'^' '^- '^^}' --^'''-- '"'- '-- ^^ 

Sandoz, Mari» The Buffalo Hunters: The Story of ^ Hide Ap. 
Hastings 1954. * ' 

The great buffalo hunts be^lui about 1867, when the total num- 
^ ber of the.four^^eathe|jls-tHe Northern; Republican, Arkansas, 
and Texas— was estimated at l|pnillion> By the late 1880s thfr 
numtffc had. diminished to fewer than a thousand. Between^ 
" these dates came Indian wars, development of the buffalq-hide 
twde, buffalo boom towns, and building of railro«^ across the 
prairies. Many colorful characters of the West are included, such 
as fellow W«lf, Spotted TaU, Sitting BuU, WUd BiU Hickok, and 
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Custer. WitKiSM* conscientious research «nd flair for making 
.b^istoFy qome ' alive, the • author colorfully idescribes buffalo 
itanipedes, prairie fired, ai^d the rollicking life that were char> 
. aeifceristic of the 'period, ^ • 

Sandoz, Mari. Cheyenne Autumn. Hastings 1953. . 

In 1878, a band df 278 Northern Cheyennes— fewer than half 
of them adults— fled the Oklahoma reservation to return to their 
ancestral hunting grounds in Monta^aa, 1,500 miles dway. Under 
the leadership of Little Wolf and Dull Knife and with li^le 
ammunition and few horses, they passed undetected- through 
settled territfOry^ with. its telegraph systems, across tligree rail- 

<• roads, and through the.United States Army. For a fictionalized 
account of the events from the whites' point of view, see The 

^ La»t Frofltier by Howard Fast (Senior Fiction). Cited by Sun 
B6srM Buffalo Hearts. ^ 

"No)i only in American history but in all history it is hard to 
fuld stories as moving,' nobl^, and dramatic as this one" (Oliver 
La Ftxge^Saturday Review, 12 December 1953, p. 26). "Mari 
Sandoz has paid noble and g!lracious 6ommendation to these ^ 
people in a novel that surely demonstrates her knowledge of' 
Indian ways pf thinking and living" (About Indiann p. 260). 

Satz, Ronald H. American Indian Policy in the Jacksonian Era. 
U of Nebr'Pr 1976. 

Historian Satz has gathered extensive information concerning 
the politics and pressures that led to the Removal Act of 1830 
and started the emigration of the five southeastern tribes— 
Choctaw, Chickasaw, Cherokee, Creek, and Seminole— to land 
west of the Mississippi. Government pqlicy insisted that Indians 
should settle on the landT cultivate it, and becon^e assimilated, 
.but when they did these things md j^ectone profperous, white 
farmers wanted their land. The jauthor alsij^Adyzes the govern- 
ment> policies during 1830-1850 when many toied to justly 
"policy, not right," which had become the nie. . ' ,■ ■ 

"The 'book is filled With information, data, instances pf 
exactly what happened. One needs to remember that Mr. Satz* 
Conclusions and determinations are those of an apologist" 
' ( Wassiajd 4:20,»6cteber 1976). 

Sheehan, ^maM W. Seeds of Extinction:. Jeffersonian Phiian- 
thropy and the American Indian. U of NC h l97^ \ 

An intellectual histcMry that txamines the period fro.m4;he 1770s' 
through the 1830^ the era of Indian reform. The «uthor makes 
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the awuroption that white Americans' self-conceptions shaped^ 
theit perceptions of Indians and directed theit policies toward 
them. The disparity in the way the v^hites saw Indians'and the 
jVway Indians actually \irere, led the American government into 
policies that failed-for instance, the Removal Policy, and the 
attempt to lead Indians from what the whites regarded as a 
state of savagery into civilization. Modem historians have con- 
demned these policies because they no longer see the Indian in 
terms of Jeffersonian^philanthropy. ^ , 

"Thoroughly researched with copious citations; it is impor- 
^taiit- because ideas are made central" {American Indian Quar- 
terly 2:247, Autumn 1975). "The study is quite readable and 
»well organized. However, Seeds of Extinction lacks a basic 
understanding of Indian people. PeAaps this can be explained 
partially by the fact that no native scholars were included in the 
acknowledgments'* {Indian Historian 8:52, Spring 1975). 

Smith, Derek G., editpr. Canadian Indians and the Law: Selected 
Documeflts, 1663-1972. McCleUand 1975. 
Smith, an anthropologist, has collected legal documents con- 
cerning Indians in Canada and prefaced them with an intro- 
ductory discussion. The documents are in four categories: the 

* early British Colonial period, 173|a826; preconfederation, 

' 1663-1916; the British North AmMfikn Act, the Indian Aots 
and allied documents; and preconfederation and pbstcbnfedera- 

" tion documents. \ . 



Spicer, Edward H., and Raymond H. Thompson, editors. Plural 
Society in the Southwest. U of NM Pr 1972. 
A collection of papftrs from a five-day conference in August 
1970, "Plural Societies in the Southwest," sponsored by the 
Weatherhead Foundation. Papers cover four aspects of South- 
western diversity: the Indian presence, Hispafio-Anglo contact, 
the impact of imniiigration, and cultural variation. The book is 
both historical ^anlfl sociological, concluding with a number of 
proposals to further the good of the plural society. 

Spindler, WiU H. Tragedy Strikes at Wounded Knee and Other 
Emyi on India« Life in South Dakota and Nebraska. DiUcota 
PrX9T8. / * . 

The author #ent thirty years, beginning in ^.929, as a teacher in 
th#J.T3&iidian Service. Twenty of those years were spent at the 
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M(?dicine Bow Indian school at .the Potato Creek Indiah village 
on the Pine Ridge Reservation, where he wrote many essays 
based upon his observations of the Oglala^igux or upon infor- 
mation gathered from the Indiahs on the reservation. P-art 1 of 
this monograph deals with historical incident* sueh as the 
Wounded Knee* massacre, the last Sun Dance in 1881, and the 
Buffalo Dance. P«rt 2, the most interesting section, tella of the 
author's experiences as a teacher. Tb*book ends with addi- 
tional sections on historical incidents -ahd perisonages whom 
Spindler knew. 

Stands In Timber, John (|!ditor Margot Liberty). Cheyenne Memo- 
ries. Yale U Pr 1967. J 

Margot Liberty, a student of iihthropology, was teaching in 
Montana in 1956 when she met John Stands In Timber. Already 
known as the Cheyennes' historian, he had kept notes about 
his tribe for BomB time and wanted to write a book. Under a 
grant from the Association on American Indian Affairs, the 
editor began recording what the Cheyenne, knew and has exper- 
ienced. These aift his observations about tribal priests, cere- 
monies, battles with the Crows, troubles and treaties with the 
whites, the Custer fight, the Ghost Dance, and "'getting civi- 
lized" in the twentieth century. 

"Stands In Timber has narrated a wide range of Cheyenne ex- 
perience, from- legendary times to life on the Northern Chey- 
enn^ Reservation in Montana" {Americqn Indian Authors, p. 
37). "One can learn more about the Cheyenne and about In- 
dians generally in this book than can be learned from mdst 
books of a more technical character. It is recommended for 
students of Indian historjj^ for individuals who are merely inter- 
ested, and above all for Indians who should ' refresh their 
memory as well as their racial pride in the sheer pleasure to be 
derived from the reading of Timber's book" {Indian Historian 
. 1:21, Spring 1968). ^ w» 

Szasz, Margaret C. Education^ and the American Indian: The Road 
to Self-Determination 1928-1973. U of NM Pr 1974. 

After a brief background chapter on federal Indian education 
during 1870-1926, the author «amines ^he conditions that 
shaped Indian education in government and public schools be- 
tween 1928 and 1973.in 1969 the Kennedy Report, the work 
of a special Senate wmeommitteeNon Indian education, <;a^ed 
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the education of Indian children "a national tragedy and a 
national disgrace," and re-emphasized many ot the problems— 
hi|^ dropout rates, low achievement, and a negatll^e self-image— 
that had been revealed in 1928 by the Meriam Commission. 
Using orchhral documents, congressional records, and interviews, 
the author demonstrates that the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Conigreis, and the Bureau of the Budget all share the responsi- 
bility. The 1960s and 19708 saw Indian involvement in federal 
legislation on education and the first experiments in Indian-con- 
trolled schools. 

"The book is a valuable contribution to the study of federal 
'\ Indian policy and administration that will be useful to anyone 
with a serious interest in such matters" {American It}dian Quar- 
terly 2:264, Autumn 1975). 

Tebbd, John. The Compact History of the Indian Wars. Tower 
1966. 

A readable history of Indian wars from Powhatan to the Battle 
of Wounded Knee, and of the Indian'f struggle to avoid walking 
the whites* road. The author is an Ojibwa scholar and journalist. 

"A good account for the more mature reader" {About In- 
dians, p. 276). 

Terrell, John Upton. The PlainsApache. T Y Crowell 1975. 

This is the history of the Plains Apache, their life and their 
raids, as described by early explorers. The author presents evi- 
dence that the- Apaches crossed the Bering land bridge and then 
traveled along the coast and into the central part of the United 
States. Emphasis is on the period fron^ the Apaches' encounter 
with Nuflez Cabeza de Vaca in 1535 to the pretent, from the 
perspective of the Europeans. 

"Presumptions are made without substantiation; an effort is 
made to follow modem political causes; and there is complete 
lack of understanding in certain areas,^ such as religioh and 
religious practices" (H^asso/a 4:10, August 1976). 

Triimbun, James Hammond. Indian Names in Connecticut. Archon. 
Shoestring 1974. 

This work was published in 1881 in ah edition of only 250 
copies. Indian names for Connecticut locations and some 
places in part of Rhode Island, formerly known as Narragansett 
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County, are listed alphabetically with'variant spellings, the loca- 
tion of the place, and the derivation of the name. 

Turner, C. Frank. Across the Medicine Line: The Epic Confronta- 
tion between Sitting Bulled the North^West Mounted Police. 
McQelland 1973. » 

In 1873 James Morrow **Bub** Walsh, a cavalry officer and an 
Ontario adventurer, became one of the first to volunteer for 
service in the newly establishcid Northwest Mounted Police, and 
lya^ made superintendent and subinspector and told to recruit 
men in Ontario. Nearly two years later the first Teton Sioux 
were chased into Canada by the United States Cavalry, and the 
following year saw the annihilation of Custer's forces at the 
Little Bighorn. Walsh, who was on leave in the United States, 
was ordered back to Panada to look for Sioux. He developed a 
friendship with Sitting Bull, but it Was severely tested by pres- 
sure from Canadian Indian tribes who were resentful of the 
Siotix and by the political interests of the governments on both 
sides of the border. The author, a Canadian militiaman, has told 
a chapter from Sitting Bull's life about which little is known, 
from the viewpoint of the Northwest Mounted Police. 

Underbill, Ruth .Murray. Red Man's, America: A History of the 
Indians in the '^United States* nius. Marianne StoUer. U of 
Chicago Pr 1971. 

This is a history of American Indians beginning with the first 
migrations of primitive peoples from Siberia to Alaska and con- 
tinuing with the felationships between tn}^es and with whites. 
It includes hl^lights of the Indians' varied origins, customs, and 
backgrounds with materials from the fields of archaeology, 
ethnology, and history. Some have objected to the concepts 
regarding tribal origins, the extent to which warfare was part of 
the natives' cultural life before the whites arrived, and the usq, 
of torture by some cultures. Written for a general audiende; con- 
tains many human anecdotes. Line drawings, linguistic and 
tribal distribution maps, and a bibliography contribute to the 
book's use fulness^ The author, a professor emerita of anthropol- 
ogy, has resided on almost every U.S. Indian reservation. 
_ ^^Source materials are profuse; there is a good bibliography; 
and the author makes every effort to authenticate her findings. 
However . . . there is always th6 crucial matter of choice" {Text- 
bfu^ and the American Indian, p. 166). 
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Utley, Robert M., and Wilcomb EVWashbum (editors Anne Moffatt 
and Richard F. Snow). The American Heritage History of the 
Indian Wars. Am Heritage 1977. 

Although Columbus, Raleigh, and the Rlgrims were all greeted 
cordially by the Native Americans, it was not long before savage 
conflicts erupted between Indians and whites. In both prose and 
pictures, this book answers the question of what happened, 
4ealii^ffl^with Indian-white relationships in the East and sub- 
sequenT events in tKe West. Both authors are respected scholars 
of Indian history. More than 350 photographs and paintings of 
Indians, Indian life, soldiers, and camp life. 

Van Every, Dale. Disinherited: The Lost Birthright of the Amer- 
ican Indian. Morrow 1971. i 

In 1780 the Continental Congress regarded the Appalachians as 
the permanent western boundary of the republic, but fifty years 
later the dominion of the United States extended to the Rock- 
ies. This is a historical account of the removal to the West of thcj 
Five avilizedTribesH;he Cherokee, Creek, Chickasaw, Choctaw, 
and Seminole. Although they had adopted many white manners 
and skills, these nations met imtold suffering as they were 
forced westward. Scholarly and well documented; most uSeful 
for special interest and research. 

"A powerful story and splendid history" (About Itidiatti, 

p. 281). 

Vogel, Virgil J., editor. This Country Was Ours: A Dodumentary 
History of the American Indian. Har-Row 19*? 2. 

„ This collection of documents is designed, as the author says, to 
help teachers "reorient our teaching about the American Indian 
in history." Hocuments are arranged according to the liiStoricaJ 
' period in wmbh they appeared. Each section^contains a brief 
summary of the Indian*s role dum^ the^riodTftjlIowed by 
selected documents to illustrate jkfie m'osi significant events or 
conditions. An important reference work because of the appen- 

. dixes: significant dates in Amertcan Indian history, United 
States Indian wars, famous Americans of Indian descent, selec- 
ted audiovisual aids, selected museums, government agencies 
concerned with Indians, Indian «and Indian interest organiza- 
tions, and Indian publications. Directed especially to the needs 
of students in junior colleges and underclassmen in senior 
ooUeges;.also for advanced high school students wanting to 
research a sjpecial projects 
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Wallace, Anthony F. C. The Death and Rebirth of the Seneca. 
Vih. Random 1972. 

The author describes his book as the story of **the lat^ colonial 
and early reservation history of the Seneca Indians, and of the 
prophet Handsome Lake, his visions, and the moral and reli- 
gious revitalization of an American Indian society/' By the 
time the prophet reached his forties, the once powerful- and 
respected Senecas had seen their numbers depleted by disease 
and war, their hunting land taken from them, and their reputa- 
tion and morals ruined by the whites' liquor. Around 1800, 
Handsome Lake had a series of visions that resulted in the 
tribe's rebirth and the beginning of the religion called the Old 
Way of Handsome ]^e. On Akwesasne Notes basic library 
Ust. 

**A well done and important work" (Indian Historian 3:52, 
Spring 1970). 

Washburn, Wilcomb E. The Indian in America* Har-Row 1975, 

This history of the Indian in America from pre-Columbian times 
to the present is divided into three parts: the period prior to 
the European invasion, the time of relative equality and inter- 
action between the red and white races, and the period of tragic 
consequences of the Indians' defeat. The last chapters contain, 
an analysis of the reservation system, allotment policy, and the 
Indians' search for self-realization in the white people's world. 
The author is director of the Office of American Studies at the 
* Smithsonian Institution. 

"Because of the complexity of the subject, no sirl^e volume 
can ever be described as definitive in relating the entire histoJry 
of the American Indian. Washburn's effort, however, deserves 
a place in the first rank of those who have tried" {American 
Indian Quarterly 2:24, Spring 1975). 

Worcester, Donald E., editor. Forked Tongues and Broken Treaties* 
CaxtQnl975» 

A history of treaties between Indian tribes and the United 
States government, beginning in 1778'when i. treaty was made 
with the Delaware, j yt^m aing in 1871 when the treaty system 
was abandoned in favor of so-called agreements. The articles 
discuss the events leading up to each treaty, and the results of 
the treaty in practice. Contributors besides the editor include 
Arthi|r H. DeRosier, Jr., Emmett M. Essin, Valerie L. Mathes, 
Ronnie M. Day, Sandra L. Myres, and Eugene McCluney. 
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"The most important chapters are those by Arthur DeRosier, 
, Jr., who gives greater emphasis to the actual treaties than spme 
of the other contributors'* (Amcr/can Indian Quarterly 3:260,. 
Autumn 1977). 
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Aliki. Com Is Maize: The Gift of the Indians, Dlus. by author. 
T y CifoMreU 1976. Princnary. 

A factual, easy-to-read book, with drawings and explanations 
that introduce the reader to the history of com. The author 
discusses the possibility that com evolved from teosinte. She 
describes the importance of com to many Indian tribes, the 
ways in which it was used and stored, ancj the many Indian, 
festivals and dances ^hat centered around the com harvest. The 
Pilgrims also used com in many ways-the husks for mattresses 
and corn-shuck dolls ^d the cobs for fuel and comcob pipes. 
The book concludes with a list of modem products made from 
com, to denioristrate the importance of this gift from the 
Indians. / 

"Com h Maize should make any Native American child very 
proud to be one of a people who, through great ingenuity, 
developed the production of such a vittd crop" ilntermcial 
Books for Children Bulletin 8, no. 3 :14, 1977). 

Baylor, Byrd. The Desert Is Theirs, nius. Peter Pamall. Scribnet 
1975. Primary. 

The"iSloquent writing of Byrd Baylor shows the deep appreci- 
ation the desert people have tot the land and all its inhabitants. 
The patience of the^apagos is compared to a weed which may 
wait three years to1&loom,;"just so it blodms sometime," sor 
to a toad who •*may wait for months to leave his sand hiding 
place and sing toad songs after a rain." Because the animals 
were on the desert first, ^he desert people look to them for 
guidance, and wish to Uve in harmony with^all the desert crea- 
tures and plants. Illustrations depict the harmony between 
people and animals. 1976 Caldecbtt Medal Honor Book. • 
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Bleeker, Sonia. The Apache Indians: Raiders of the Southwest; 
nius. AltheaKarr. Morrow 1951/Intermediate. 
The Apach^, fierce raiders and fighters for hundreds of years, 
\aVe always been one of the most colorful of all Indian tribes. 
Their roaming took them over territory that is now Arizon^ 
, New Mexico, Texas, and northern Mexico. Strong governmeril 
and careful observance of religious ceremony were important 
aspecte of their well-ordered way of life. The author, a noted 
antiiropologist, describes Apache hunting techniques, customs, 
and crafts in a most interesting manner. HelpM pronunciations 
olMkpache words are Included. 

fascinating account of this important tribe written by an 
autho^ty on the North Ame^can Indian" iAbo^t Indians, 
, p.39). . ' 
i ^leeker, Sonia. The Cherokee: Indians of the Mountains. Illus. 
^fl Althea Karr. Morrow 1952. Intermediate. 



JThis factual book describes the famous tribe that orice foamed 
/the Great Smokies and the Cumberltod Plateau. The text hts^ 
with the vi^d description of a Cherokee baU game. Other cu^S 
toms dealing^ with marriage, natww rftes, the function of sh^ 
mans, and liiinting methods are explained. Other chapters fett. 
of Sequoyatiind John Ross, the first president of the Cherokee 
Nation, wliS^saw the forming of th^ Cherokee constitution. 
. Finally, the trigic story of the Cherokee ends with the Trail of 
" Tears. An excellent history of a great people. Cited in A Prelimi- 
nary Bibliography of Selected Children*8 Books. ^ - 

• "Miss Bleeker combines details of daily »fe with legend and 
history in an interesting and Uvely mann«f*^ {About Indians, 
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Bleaker, Sonia. The Crow-faidians: Hunters of the Northern Plains* 
rilus. Althea Karr. Morrow 1953. Intermediate. 

, The life of the Crow Indians is vividly described, with realistic 
Aticounts of how hunts were organized and how new camps 
yMete set up^ The author also describes the training and games of 
boys and ^Is, as well as Crow customs, dress, and legends. An 
, . ' account of tribal history to the present day rounds out this 

jiseAiJJiDok. / ■ 
f ** A vf^d tribal picture which is both interesting and accurate** 

{About bidians,,^i AO)* • 

Bleeker, Soriia^ Th^ Delaware Indians: Eastern Fishermen and 
Fanners. iUus. Patricia Boodell. Morrow 1953. Intermediate. 

^ . , This voluii^e describes the history and lifestyle of the Delaware 
>nbe, who' forinerly^ lived in what is now Pennsylvania, Mary-^ 
?*'land, Delaware/ New Jersey, and southern New York. Those 
, who: lived near the Atlantic Ocean and along the Delaware River 
were actively involved in fishing, clamming, hunting, and 
canoeing. The book follows the life of one typical family as it 
participaies in the tribe's customs and ceremonies. Today there 
are no full-blooded Delaware, because of many relocations, but 
mariy of tHe Oklahoma Indians say with pride that an ancestor 
of theirs was a Delaware. 

r ^ i*Well researched and interesting** {About Indians, p. 40). 

> , c^. Bleeker, Sonia. Horsemen of the Westemjf'lateaus: The Nez Perce 

' Indians, nius. Patricia Boodell. Morrow 1957. Intermediate. 
^ ' ^The introduction tells the story of Spotted Salmon, a young 
^ ^ ^Nez Perce experienced in hunting and fishing for salmon. The 
* work, games; religious ceremonies, courtship customs, and 
legends of the Nez Perce are described. Their history is pre- 
sented from the time of their first contact with whites to the 
day when the United States government sent the small surviving 
remnant of the tribe— all that was left of many thousands-^o 
^ live on reservations. The final chapters describe the life of the 
famous Chief Joseph. Accurate, lifelike drawings. Cited in A 
^ Preliminary Bibliography of Selected Children 's Books. 

"An accurate and appealing book which faithfully records 
the history and customs of a people" {About Indians, 42). 

^ Rlft fikcr^ Sonia. Indians of the Longhouse: The Story of the 
Iroquois. Illus. Althea Karr. Morrow 1950. Intermediate. 

« The Iroquois Indians lived in what is now the state of New York 
and were comprised of five different tribes: Mohawk, Oneidd, 
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Ononda^, Cayuga, and Seneca. These tribes later formed the 
important League of the Five Nations or the League of the 
Iroquois. Ilie book gives good descriptions of farming, con- 
struction of ionghouses, basket weaving, mask making, and 
ceremonials. The great Seneca leader. Handsome Lake, urged 
the Iroquois to return to their old way of life and to give up 
liquor. His teachings are still followed by many Iroquois, in 
New York and Canada today. 

"Written with objectivity* this is an interesting, authoritative 
account of the Iroqupis people" {About Indians, p. 42). 



Bleeker, Sonia. The Mission- Indians of Cidifomia. Illus. Althea 
Karr. Morrow 1956. Intem[iediate. 

A fictionalized account of Little Singer, a Luisefio Indian, 
which effectively portray^ the vanished way of life of the 
California Indians. Little.Singer has a natural ability for learning 
songs aind is in great demand. ad a ceremonial singer. He finds , 
village life to be much the same wherever he travels: women 
gather acorns and edible plants, men hunt and, fish, and cere- 
monies such as the feather dance are^ observed. The peaceful 
existence of the California Indians was ajbruptly changed when 
' the Spanish arrived in 1769 and the neW Spanish missions came 
to dominate their lives. Most of these people, including the 
Chumash, GabrieUno# Luisefio, and Juanefio tribes, have van- 
ished and only i^emnants of the Dieguefio and the Cahuilla 
remain. Additional details are provided by the drawings, ated 
in A Preliminary Bibliography of Selected Children's Books. 

"A fine combination of Little Singer's personal story, with 
the authentic description of the old way of life" {About 
Indians, p. 42). ^ 



Bleeker, Sonia. The Navajo :\Hej)der8, Weavers, and Silversmiths, 
nius. Patricia Boodell. Morrow 1958. Interm€Hcliate. / 

This book provides much information on the Navajo way of life 
by telling the story of Slim Runner, a Navajo boy who becomes 
ill. Hoping to be cured, he is taken to a Blessingway Ceremony, 
.where two fire swallowers plunge burning sticks into their open 
mouths. When Slim Runner's health does not improve he is sent 
to the whites* hospital, where a gift of crayons and paper helps 

him^ develop his artistic talents. Modem Testation life coexists 

with the ancient arts of sand-painting and the sacred myths of 
magic and the supernatural. Realistic illustrations. 
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**A good story which uses as a backdrop Navajo life and 
culture as it is lived on' the reservatio;i today" (About Indians, 
p. 42). • ♦ 

fileeker, S'onia. The Pueblo Indians: Farmers of the Rio Grande. 
lUus; Patricia Boodell. Morrow 1955. Intermediate. 

Through the eyes of Young Hawk, a Pueblo Indian who lived 
over foui^ hundred years ago, we see' the culture of his civiliza- 
tion in the daily life of these people before the Spanish con- 
quest of the Southwest. Young Hawk and his. tribe spend much 
time working in the cornfields, and look forward to a com- 
munal rabbit hunt which will provide meat for an important 
festival. A final chapter shows how the Pueblo Indians have 
adapted their old beUeft and traditions to a modem world. In- 
cluded is a list of present-day Pueblo ceremonies that are open 
to non-Indians. Cited in A Preliminary Bibliography of Selected 
Children's Books. . ^ 

**With a simplicity and ease of style Miss Bleeker has suc- 
ceeded in creating an authentic picture of Pueblo life in the past 
and present" (About Indians, p. 42). 

♦ 

Bleeker, Sonia. The Sea Hunters: iQdians of the Northwest Coast, 
nius. Althea Karr. Morrow 1951. Intermediate. 

The tribes covered in this informative volume are the Salish, 
Kwakiutl, JNootka, Haida, Tlingit, Tsiroshtan, and Chiilook. Sur- 
rounded as they were by hi^ niounfains and the ocean, these 
Indians' entire existence depended on the creatures of tiie sea. 
They were fierce fighters in their wars with other tribWv but 
their skill as fishermen and hunters was uppermost' in impor^ 
tan^e. Their closeness to nature is evident in the description of 
the Fir|^ .Salmon Ceremony and other tribal religious ritujeds, 
and in their deep respect for the ■nin;M!ili ihly hunted, ated in 
A Preliminary Bibliography of Selected Chitdren*s Books. 

"Easily read, this account dt the Northwest Coas^ tribes is 
both accurate andriiiteresting'MA6ouMnd/<tni, pr 49). 

Bleeker, Sonia. The Seminole Indian! Blus. Althea Karr. Morrow 
1964. Intermediate. ' ^ 

A detailed historical account of the Creek Indians of Alabama 
and Georgia and their Aiigration to Florida &ore than two 
hundred years ago. They became known as the Seminole or 
"people who go to another country." The^early chapters are 
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told from the viewpoint of Little Owl, a fictional Seminole boy. 
Later chapters give an acciount of the life of the Seminole hero 
Oiceola. Includes (explicit information on animal life in the 
iwamps and the building of dugout canoes and palmetto- 
thatched, bpen-walled huts called chickees. Illustrations are 
accurate and appropriate. Qted in A Preliminary Bibliography . 
^ of Selected Chilaren'B Books. 

"An accural, readable account of the tragic story of the 
Sepiinole Indians" (ylbout /ndton*. p^43). -^^ 

.Meeker, Sonia. The Sioux Indians: Hunters and Warriort^ the 
Plains. Dlus. Kisa Sasaki. Morrow 1962. Intermediate. 

Famous for iheir fighting and horsemanship, the Sioux are an 
unusually interesting American Indian tribe.' This book covers 
their history frbm their first appearance on the Great plains in 
the middle 1700s through the historic battle with General 
Custer. The author explains in detail the importance of the 
buffalo and the horse to the Sioux culture and describes the 
Sioux methods of raiding other trifbes. She also, tells of their 
forced resistance to the whites* encroachment on their lands, 
and their attempts to restore their strength with the magnificent 
Sun Dance. Excellent descriptions and illustrations of games 

and dances. , «. i », 

"A detailed and absorbing narrative about theHsioux people 

(About Indians, p. AS). 

Brindze, Ruth. The Story of the Totem Pole. Dlus. Yeffe Kimball. 
Vanguard 1961. Intermediate. 

• The author successfully develops the mystery and magic of 
totem poles, explaining their origin and uses. Because the 
Northwest Indians had no written language, they carved their 
history, legends, and exciting adventures on giant red-cedar 
trunks. Sometimes the tbtem poles were '^ridicule'* poles to 
embanass someone who had failed to pay a debt or keep a 
' ~ ptbmllBffGt committed some other wrong. An excellent descrip- 
tion of the potlatch or give-away party is givj|. The book 
includes legends and fictionalized accounts of mitorical inci- 
dents and a hmorous account of how Abraham Lincohi's like- 
WM carved and placed on top of a totem pole. Authentic 
^^4r^"Mit ^ internationally known Indian artist. 
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,Ci9j[}tt Ann Nolan. Along Sapdy Trails. Photographs by Alfred A. 
' Gohn;VikinffPr 1969. Primary. » ^ \ ■ 

. A-beautiful book that us^s th§ device of a small Fapago Indian 
girl's wslks ;n the desert with het grandmother to describe the 
richn^S8„of bird, animal, and plant life in the desfert country. 
"P6r*two fiummeitipoons'* the*|^dmother and granddaughter 
rdjEim the desert while it blooms, observing the gila woodpecker, 
ground-squirrels, <iuail,.tmd* other desert life. Color photographs 
illustrate ' the brief but complementary text that is almost 
poetry. * . • - . ■ '• 

aark, Ann Nolan. Circle of Seasons. lUus. W. T. Mars. FS&G 
. 1970. fttermediate. 

This is a sensitive account of a year, in the life of the present-day 
"Pueblo. Indians. The author, who taught among them, docu- 
' ments the importance of the didly rituals, the times of celebra- 
tion, the closeness of the peoi^e to their environment and how 
they use it in contrast to the white world's superficial^ways. The • 
seripus approach to tribal governance, the responsibilities of 
. tjieir elected officials, and their reverent approach .to the, blend 
of Indian religion and Christianity are narrated with insight and 
understanding. % 

aark, Ann Nolan. In My Mother's House. DJus. Velinq Herrem. 
Viking Pr 1969. Primary. 

The author has' based her story of the ^ay-to-day life of the' 
Tewa Indians of Tesuque Pueblo on writings by school children . 
of tl3| tribfe. The reader is given a picture of everyday happen- f 
ings-in a beautiful life, lived close to naturfe in this village near 
Santa Fe: the buildmg of a home; work with animals; the gath- 
ering and use of native plants such as juniper, Indian tea, and 
yucca; the digging of the vital irrigation ditcl^es, and the dancing 
and /easting at a com festival. Drawings of tribal designs in 
black and white and in color. 

"It ghres tojittle children as no other book has a sense of 
knowing Indian boys and girls and the feeling of experience 
shared. A distinguished American book*' {New York Times, 
4 May 1941, p. 11). "Rhythm and dignity of speech mark this 
simple text based on the notebooks of Indian children in 
schools near Santa Fe. . . . The boOk has great beauty" (Horn 
Boo* 17:102, March 1941). 
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Doritn,. Edith, and W. N. Wilson. Hokaheyl American Indians 
■ ThMi and Now. McGraw 1957. Intermediate. " 

. Thia bboV reveals a wealth of information as it tells the Ameri- 
Indians' ntoiy from the earliest days to the present. There 
are details about their possible origin, migration, languages, 
history, and culture, as well as their inflmence on geographic 
locations' and on democracy itself, giving the rjsader a new 
appreciation of Nathre Americans. Extensive inform,ation is 
provided for the seven gteat regional Indian cultures: East, 
. Woodlands, Southeast, Plains, Plateau, California, and North- 
west." Many charts give detailed listings of principal tribes and 
their 'cultural , traits. Information' about the Indians of today 
concludes the collection. Black and white drawings supplement 
the text, Cited in A Preliminary Bibliography of Selected 
Children'i Booke. 

**An interesting and accurate presentation which is useful 
for supplementary classroom reading" {About Indians^ p. 160). 

Engel, Lorenz. Among thje Plahis Indians. Lemer Pubns 1970. 
Intermediate. 

In 1833 Alexander Phillip Maximilian, prince of the German 
principality of Wied, led a small, par^ of explorers Into the 
hesH of the American wildemeu. He was accompanied by a 
young Swiss artist, Karl Bodmer, who was to paint scenes fr^ 
their journey. Shortly before their departure the group viedbd 
a collection of oil paintingi by the' American artist, George 
Catlin, who had made an expedition along the upper Missouri 
only a year earlier and had painted scenes of Indian life. This 
Volume contains paintings of these two artists, covering, a vari- 
ety of subjects-hunting, dances, burial cuftoms, village scenes, 
sacred bundles gam^s, and much more-^th text by the author. 
A list of tribes and language families and a map are included. 

Grimm, William C. Indian Haryesta. HIus. Ronald Himler. Mc<QfVaw 
1973. Intermediate. 

American Indians have been harvesting a wide variety of wild 
plants throughout the country. This interesting collection of 
plant descriptions includes many familiar foods, from prickly 
pears in the Southwest to cranberries in New England. The 
book covers the mt^or plants used by various tribes and indi- 
cates their present availability. Ways the Indians prepared and 
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used them are explained. Some of the familiar plants included 
are strawberries^ cranberries, chestnuts, crabapples, juneberries, . 
currants, gooseberries^ wild rice, and)maple sugar. The many 
beautiful, detailed, accurate line drawings which accompany 
the text wjU enable the reader to recognize the plants. Only 
' native Amctrican plants have been included. 

kamishfeger, Lloyd C. The Collecter's Guide to American Indian 
' Artifacts, nius. Sandra Heinen. Lemer Pubns 1976. 

This is an excellent handbook for the beginning collector, of 
\ Indian artifacts. It gives the hobbyist^suggestions'for the first 
Hunt and the cleansing and recording of the items, as well as 
practical advice on ideijtificatidn; classification, mounting, and 
display. Pointers for recognizing, naming, and classifying a 
number of fndian relics found in North America are included. 
Excellent photographs show the exact dimensions of the arti- 
facts. Since this is a beginner's guide to the hobby of collecting 
;. Indian relics, it does not deal with specific details of classilKca- 
tion. However, the author does list supplementary readings to 
aid in further study. , <i 

Hofsijpde, Robert [Gray-^olf]» The Indiarf^and His Horse. Ulus. 
by author. Morrow 1960. Intermediate. % ( 

This book describes the part the hotie played in the life of the 
' American Indian. The author examines the Indians^ ability to ' 
, train and understand horses and provides information on the 
kind of equipment the Ihdians used with them. Interesting illus- 
trations are included. A fin'al chapter desds with Indians and 
their horses taday. ^Pited in A Preliminary Bibliography Of 
Selected Children's Books. 

"A hii^ily authenti^, readable book which treats briefly but 
^ well thefarious breeda of horses owned by the Indian, their 

training, care and equipment'' (About Indians, p. 69). ^ 

1 , . ' ' ' ■• 

Hofsinde, Robert [Gray-Wolf] . The Indi^in^ and the Buf falo« Illus. 
by author/Morrow 1961. Intermediate. 

, More than 60 npiillion buffalo roamed the country at the time 
when Columbus discovered America. Having neither horses nor 
rifles, the Indians used g|reat courage and cunning in hunting 
them. Some of their methods are described and illustrated by 
ihe author, a well-known expert on Indian life. He also provides 
the reader with interesting facts about buffalo medicine and 
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' buffalo dances. The ^al chapter tells of the efforts made by • 
many in recent times to save the herds of buffalo. ^ ^ 

"Another simply written descriptioi^ of an important facet 
of the Indian culture" (About IndianSy p. 69). 

Hofdnde, Robert [Gray-Wolf] . Indian Costumes. Qlus. by author. 
Morrow 1968. Intermediate^ 

In this valuable book the author, a noted Indian expert, de-' 
scribes and illustrates in. detail selected examples of dress from 
ten representative tribes. Th^ costumes of each Indian group— 
whether for war, ceremonies, or everyday use— had a distinc- 

" tive style. The earliest known garments of the Navahos, who 
were closely related to the Apaches, confisted of shoulder wraps 
and leggings made fi^m grass and yucca fibers. Blackfeet made 
th^ir leggings from a Hudson Bay blanket insteaid of buckskin; 
Northwest Coast Indians donned wooden armor in battle; early 
^minoles ornamented their bodies liberally with tattoos. In 
addition to these and other, interesting facts, the author j)ro- 

• vides information on how the cbstumes were made. He also 
discusses the Indian dress of today, and notes how the beautiful 
old costumes appear in many celebrations and, tourist a,ttrac- 
tiotis as well as in special dances. '' . ■ 

Hofsinde, ilobert [Gray-Wolf] . Indian Fishing and Camping, niiis. 
by author. Morrow If 63. Intermediate. ' - 

The authoy has described and illustrated Indian methods of 
jRshing and camping. The early Indians used^ poles, lines and 
hooks, traps, ^spears, and nets to catch fish. The Pacific Coast 
, tribes invented a piece of ifishing equipment resembling a jrake. 
The methods of the Ojibwa and other woodland Indian tribes 
are also covered. The book includes illustrated directions on 
making the gear, suggestions for bait, and drawings of common 
fish. This is a handy guide for the modem camper and a valu- 
able addition to the knowledge of anyone interestedin Indian 

; lore.; "■ ' ' ( . ■ 

••A fine, useful book which will interest jany [child] who 
enjoys fishing and the outdoors {A bout iniiads, p. 70). 

Hofsinde, Robert [Gray-Wolf] . Indian Hunting. Illus. by author. 
Morrow 1962. Intermediate. 

The wild animals of It^rth America supplied Indians with most 
of their food, clothing, shelter, and fuel, so it was impdHant 
for the In4ians to become skillful hunters. In spite of pritnitive 
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weapons, they were successful because they had intimate know- 

* ledge pf the habits of the game animals. Descriptilons of various 
methods used in. hunting by^the different tijibes are described, 
sudi as driving animals into fenced enclosures and using arti- 
ficial deer callers. The 'deer was hunted more widely than any 
other animal; other animals Hunted were moose, caribou, bear, 
whales, and buffalo, in addition to small game such as rabbit,^ 
beaver, and muskrat. The. author vividly describes the Indians* 
weapons, their hunting methods, and the ceremonials involved 
in tiie hunt. His beautiful and accurate drawings add to the 
'book's interest. ! . % 

"A thorough treatment of Indian hunting in an easy, readable 
manner** (i4bout/hdians, p, 70)* 

Pofsinde, Robert [ Gray -Wolf] . The Indian Medicine Man.-Illus. 
^ by author. Morrow 1966. Intermediate/ 

The author, who has intimate knowledge of Indian customs and 
rites, discusses the importance of ^ the medicine,, man to the 
Indian pulture* Most medicine men spent years studying the 
medicmal properties of plants, herbs, and barks. They also 
used prayers, 'tricks, and shams in their rituals. Some were 
H prophets as well, as healers, but all were respected for their wis- 

• dom And spiritual powers. Hofsinde describes the methods of 
medicine men from six tribal groups^Sioux, Iroquois, Apache, 
Navaho, Ojibwa, and Northwest Coast Indians.. The author's 
drawings clarify his descriptions of the various tribes. 

^ "An accurate and interesting account presented with simpli- 
city and ease of style** {About Indians, p. 71). 

Hofsinde, Robert [Gray-Wolf] . Indian Sign Language* nius. by 
author. Morrow 1956* Interfaiediate. 

The author of this authentic handbook on Indian sign language 
has written a concisp text and .has drawn more than two hun- 
*dretl illustrations/ The signs for some word?, such as **paddle** 
^ and "bird,** are obvious, whereas others, such as "talk** imd 
"Qoffee,** are amusing. Indian names and totems, such >m 
"Running Elk,** "Twp Moons** and "Owl Woman,** are included 
as picture-writing signatures* An explanation of counting is also 
given. A large variety of familiar woi^s are included as well^ 
modem words such as "motion picture** and "record pl^|H' 
Signs for common Indian tribes and the twelve moons are^fflb 
given. An index helps readers find the words. ! [ ^ 

"Easy and fun to read** {About Indians, p. 72). 
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Ho&inde, Robert [Gray-Wolf] . Indian Warriors and Their Weap- 
ons, nius. by author. Morrow 1966. Intermediate. 

The author, ia noted authority on Indian life, discusses^weapons 
Indian warriors used, spepial clothes imd charms th^ wore for 
battle, and their meliiods of fighting. He has included informa- 
tion on the following tribes: Ojibwa, Iroquois, Sioux^ Blackfoot, 
Crow, Apache, and Navaho. The information is well organized 
and the sketches are accurate. 

Qofsinde, Robert [Gray-Wolf] . Indians at Home. IUus.'by author. 
Morrow 1964. Intermediate. ' 

-A handsomdy illustrated book, showing that Indian homes 
were not all like the tepees of the Plains Indians. Homes de- 
scribed hi the book include the Ojibwa wigwam, the Iroquois 
lon^ouse, the Seminole chickee, the Mandan earth lodge, the 
Pueblo adobe, and the Northwest Indians' plank house. The 
book provides additional information on i^e customs and life- 
styles of the inhal^itants. The final chapter shows that some 

' Indian homes have remained unchanged to the present day and 
that others have drastically changed. ' 

"An interesting and useful book" {About Indians, p. 72). 

Hofsinde, Robert [Gray-Wolf] . Indians, on the Move. mus. 'by 
author. Morrow 1970. Intermediate. ' - 

In this useful book, the author has presented concise informa- 
tion for the young reader on Indian methods of travel by foot 
and horse. He begins by discussing the possible migratory travels 
of the earliest men. Travel by water was quite different among 
the various tribes; the Northwest Indian canoes contrast sharply 
with the dugouts of the ^uiis Indians. Winter travel methods 
included 'snowshoes, sev^aStypes of toboggans, and deds. 
Appropriate sketches by the author accompany the text. 

"As mitt most of the author's other volimies, a book for 
children, understandable, with good illustrations but only basic ~ 
information" (A&out /ndian«, p; 72). 

Hofthide, Robert [Gray-Wolf] . The Indian*s Secret World. HIus. 
by author. Morrow 1956. Intermediate. 

This book offers glhnpses oi; the traditional Indian beliefs that 
give special significance to dreams, tribal masks, moccasins, 
medicine pipes, and other cultural objects. The author explains 
the Indian view of dreams as actual happenings in which a per- 
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8on*8 spint leaves the body and receives guidance for everyday 
work such as the decoration of moccasin$,^the use,' of masks in 
' healing ceremonies, and fihte planning and- painting of tepees and 
medicine shields. The, book revealathe meaning-behind many 
customs, such as the Cheyenne practice of cutting holes in'^a 
-newborn ba^)y*s moccasins in order to frighten away Death by 
showing him that tl^ baby is we^trin^^ a womrout pair and can- ^ 
not depart on a long journey. The importance of picture writirtg 
and the tools and techniques used are discussed, as well as the 

' way in which Indians cbmmunica^ted messages through the ijpsi*. 
tions of their robes. » . ^ * 

"Although ^Mr. Hofsinde is not an Indian himself he is able 

* to capture the spijrit and feeling of the Indian and those things'" 
important; td tJie Indian culture** (^^c^ut Indians, p. 72). 
ElUworth Jaeger^ curator education of the Buffalo Musieum 
of Science, says, "An Indian book b^ Robert Hofsinde is good 
medicine. Although he is a white man, he thinH& like m Indian. 
The pages of his book^are alive with the tjpmg of smoke-tanned 
buckskins, the sound of drums, and the swift flight of eagle 

feathem.** \ * . . 

^ ; • . ■ . . . , . - 

Jenness, Ayktte. Dwellers of the Tundra: *Xife in an Alaskan 
Eskimo .Village., Photographs by Jonathan Jenness. CCPr. 

Macmillan 1969. Intermediate. \ 

, • ■ ^ ■• 

. flPhe extensively illustrated text covers life in the Eskimo village 
of Makumiut, p^opulation one hundred and fifty. Almost totally 
isoiated from the rest of the world, the people of Mttkumiut 
lead a perilous existence which is constantly at odds with the 
accounts of the world outside that make up their school lessons 
and create in th^m an acute sense of inferiority. This is a factual 
account of the author's more-than-a-year4ong teaching exper- 
ience; understandably, names;, of people and places are changed 

- to protect their identities. ' • ' 

Lauber, Patricia. Wh6 Discovered America? Settlers and. Explorers 
of the New World before the, Time of Columbus. JRahdom 1970. 
Intermediate. 

Did Columbus discover America? Did Leif Ericsson? Early 
traders from Asia? Fishermen from England? The ancestors of 
the Indians? The author raises many questions and presents 
numerous theories about the discovery and settlement of the 
Western Hemisphere. The yolume is illustrated with, a number 
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of prints and maps, as well as many photographs of ancient 
.Indian artifocts and ruins from North and South America. This 
fascinating book compares the implements of several early 
• Indian tribes and examines'their cultures in depth. Descriptions 
of archaeological finds should provide exciting reading for the 
young archaeologist. ■ 

Lavine, 'Sigmund,A. The Qames the Indians Played. Dodd 1974. . 
Intermediate. 

This is an excellent collection of games played by the Chippewa, . 
2uni, Paiute, Apache, Menominee, Cherokee, Papago, and other 
. tribes. The Indians npent much time in games of dexterity and 
chance. Religious beliefs governed the rules and ceremonies of 
the games. Some of the Indian games were simple diversions 
suqh as jackstraws, cat's cradle, guesring games, and games of 
chance. The last section includes game^ for children. The book 
is illustrated with photographs and old pkmts. 

Lavine, Sigmund A, Indian Com and Oth^r Gifts. Dodd 1974. 
Intermediate. , \ 

Interesting historical Information and legendi are contained in 
this volume on plants long cultivated by the Indians. According 
to the Omaha, com'stenmaed from a woman's body. The Algon- 
quians maintain that maize was a gift from Manabozho, creator 
of earth and of life. The Zuni believe mai^p was created when 
one of their ancestors gathered seeds of different colored grasses 
and ceremonially planted them with sticks topped with feathers. 
The author shows the importance of com in the worship, music, 
and dance otjhe Indians. He describes maple sugar H"ve«ts and 
feaats common among the Chippewas, and traces the devdop- 
meht of beans, squashes, various types of peppers^ and peanuts 
in early cultures of North and Central America, showing the 
Important contributions these people Inade to modem life. 

Lcvenson, Dorothy. Women of theAst. Watts 1973. Interme- 
diate. ^ 

One of the many chapters in this volume deals with the Indian- 
women of tha^reat Plains in a general way, without mention- 
' ing any specific tribe. The chapter outlines some of the tradi- 
tional duties of Indian women, including the gathering and 
growing of food, gathering woo^Cs^g for children .and the 
home, and cleaning and makihg clothes. The task of cutting 
the buffalo meat, its cooking and preswvitiori, and the treat 
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ment of the skins were also considered Women ^s work. Photo- 
graphs and contemporary prints accompanying the text make 
this an interesting volume. 

McGovem, Ann- If You Lived with the Sioux. Indians. Illus, Bob 
Levering. Four Winds. Schol BK Serv 1974, Primary. 

This factual book. describing the daily life of the Sioux is writ- 
ten in a question-and-wiswer style. Some inteiesting facts about 
traditional Sioux life are presented. It is surprising to learn, for 
example, that each child had a second mother and father who 
helped take care of him; that the men sometimes had more than 
one wife; that a boy was expected to hunt his first buffalo be- 
fore the age of ten; that the Sioux believed that there were rock 
spirits, tree spirits, and cloud spirits. Special ceremonies for 
both boys and girls are explained, as well as good manners and 
' other customs. The Sioux sign language is described, with sev- 
eral signs presented in drawings. A note firom the author about 
the Sioux Indians of today helps to clarify concepts. Excellent 
drawings and a glossary make this a valuable source of informa- 
tion ab^ut an important Indian tribe. 

Molloy, Anne* Wampum. Hastings 1977. Intermediate. 

The author*s extensive research is evident in this comprehensive 
book on wampiun. These strung beads of polished shells were 
used by the Indians to atone for blood spilled among brothers 
and to record declarations of peace; the early settlers used it 
to a coin of trade to rob the Indians of their lands and to pay 
for a bit of rum or tuition at Harvard. Interspersed in this 
fascinating text are little-known facts about well-known leaders 
of the past, including Tecumseh, Poritiac, William Penn, and 
G^rge Washington. Prints and photographs illustrate the vol- 
ume. An added feature is a listing of wampum'belts in Ameri- 
can and Canadian museums. 

Northey, Sue. The American Indian, nius. George Gray. Naylor 
1962. Intermediate. 

An easy genial reference work for youAg people, giving infor- 
mation litout what Indians were like when whites cameHiow 
they lived, played^Stessed, and worshipped. If discusses Indians 
by sections of the cotintry: Woodland Indians, Plains Indians, 
* Southwest Indians, and Northwest Indians. 

''A good general bo^ for upper elementary grades** {About 
Indians, p. 239). 
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PtyneV Elizabeth. Meet Uie North American Indians. HIus. Jack 
Da^s. Random 1965. Primary. 

This attracthre, easy-to^read book introduces the reader to 
five different Indian tribes, describing their IWeglyles, custdms, 
and ideas. It tells of the Northwest Coast klSians' beliefs that 
animals are powerful spirits which ghre an Indian the magic 
power to become a chief or a medicine man; The Makah from 
the present state of Washington are depicted as the great whale 
hunters. The chapter on the quiet,, peaceful Hopi tells about 
their use of kachinas to talk to their many gods and their use 
of com, weaving, and pottery making. The Creeks' celebration 
of New Year includes the playing of lacrosse in July when the 
ripe com is cooked for the great feast. The great buffalo hunt is 
portrayed vividly in" descriptions oif the life of the Mandan of 
the Great Plains. The hunting, gathering of maple symp, ahd 
special seafood feasts of the ^enobscots of New England are 
also described. Appropriate illustrations and a map make this 
a suitable book for young readers. ^ 

Pine, Tiliie S., and Joseph Levine. The Jpdians Knew. Illus. Ezra 
Jack Keats. McGraw 1957. Primary. , 

The Indians of long ago knew how to do many things we do 
today. They could make thingf spring rapidly through the air, 
build canoes, make work easier by pulling things instead of 
carrying them, preserve' food, start a fire without matches, 
fertilize plants, and use the tnoon as a calendar. This book 
demonstrates how we apply in everyday life the same prind- 
plei used by the Indians. 

"Easy to read and 'illustrated attracthrely. Examples which 
the book presents to prove points discussed are simple enou^ 
for dass or home experimentation"-(>l bout 7nd<dn«, p. 26). 

Robinson, Maudie. Children of the Sun: The Pueblos, Nawajos, 
and Apaches of New Mexico. Messner 1973. Intermediate. 

TTie author'explores theiiistory, culture, and lifestyle of three 
tribes of New Mexico. The book shows how these "Children of 
thd Sun" draw spii^tual ^d physical strength from their Earth 
Mother. The earth is the source 6f day for buUding Piteblo 
honies, turquoise stones for jewelry, and reeds for Apache 
baskets^ among many other thirds. The author. Who Is part' 
Cherokte Indian^ grew up among the Cherokee and Choetaw 
of easterri^Oklahoma. Her many t)hotograph8 are well chosen 
and f^e a realistic portrayal of Native Americans. . 
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Rixwell, Ddp* Sio\ix Buffalo Hunters. niusO&ob Glaubte; Brit Bks 
1962^rimary. ' . / - ^ 

' The life of the Siotix Indians oMwo hundred yeaf^ ago is por- 
^ ttayed in this collection of stills froA the educational nwl^tioq 
. ^j^ture ^'Indian Family « of Long Ago/' SFhe film was shot^bn 
^ locale in ScJath Dakota, and mpderrt-day members of thelSioux 
tribe posed in the pictures.ivearing costumes and using artifa<Jts 
.from -museums. The text is simply written and describes the life 
, of the early Sioux as being ftiU of hard, never-ending woYk, 
fear of starvation, and feiir of enemies. Yet the tepee was snug 
, and comfortable, and there was feasting, happiness, rtid peace. 

,SeaJrcy, Margaret Zehiner. Ikwa of the Temple Mounds. U of Ala 
Pr 1974, Primary. 

This book gives a fictionajized account of Ikwa, a young girl 
from the prehistoric Temple Mound Indian :culture of Missis- 
sippi, the story centera arouhd a foij^itening fiir6 and a new 
home for ikwa, and provides much information on the daily 
home, life, customs, and belief^ of this, little-known tribe, 
helping the VbUnger child to envision their way of life. Ikwa's 
offerings to the priest of the sun god and -her brother Situs's 
"^attempts to win an important game offer the older reader 

« fascinating glimpses of the relTgious ai^ cultural life of these 
people. The tribe's ^oneness wijh nature, and their belief in 
omens is graphically portrayed. *41asy reading and a variety of 

. illustrations; enhance this book. ;^ * 

Sheppard, Sally. Indians of. the Eastern^ Woodlands. Watts 1975. 
, la^rmejdiate. > " ^ ^ 

This book focuscKS on the mo8t*T)awe'rful and influential tribes 
, that lived' in the area from just west of the Hudson River to 
' the. Atlantic coasfand from New York an4 eatterrt Pennsylvania 
to the Canadian border. The author gives detailed information 
on the customs and lifestyles of Eastern Woodland Indians, 
covering such areas as government, social structure, religion, 
artis, and' mythology. The author alio outlines the history of 
these tribes, incl^uding biograpjiical material on .great Eastern 
Indian heroes and leaders and examining broken^ treaties as 
, well as current stru^les for Indian power and trends for the 
future. This inclusive book will be of much value in the under- 
standing of the culture of the Eastern Wjgtfdland tribes be|ft|re 
.and after the arrival of whites. ' /" 
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ShoweJfS, Paul. Indian Festivals. Ulu?. Lorence Bjprklund. t Y 

^ Crowelll969.Primaiy. 

This is an Introductioii tO:^clian festiv^s, pointing out that 
many of the holidays are a time for worship and fpr observing ^ 
sacred customs. The many tribes of the United States aU have 
their own ancient customs and belebnitionsi^ and the author haa 
shared a few of these. The S^minoles of Flo^da praise thia 
spirits when the neW com is tall; the Zuni Indians of New 
Mexico honor the spirits of the rain by dancing with coloijfcU 
masks; the Plabis Indians-Cr^s, Sioux, Cheyennes, Utes, and 
Shoshoner-hold sun dances^that last for many days 9jfd hi^ts. 
The illustrations are helpful in further explanation ht the cele- 
brations. 

Tamarth, Alfred, and Shirley Glubok. Ancient Indians <of the 
Southwest. Doubleday 1976. Intermediate. 

The stories of ancient tribes of the Southwestjwere lost for 
centuries, and stone and adobe ruins were all that remained of 
these forgotten cultures. This book tells what anthropologists 
haye^ pieced together In regard to the disappearance of several 
' of these tribes and the possible reasons for it; The authors 
ie«creiate the lives of small nomadic baiids of hunter^therers, 
such as the Cochise, whpse few possessions always included 
baskets and milling stones^ The Mogollon farmers.succeeded the 
Cochise. Important features of their culture were the kiva and 
the chiefs weapon, the atlatl, forerunner of the bow and arrow. 
The prehistoric ttohokam, people of the desert, built shelters 
inside sh^ow pits and had irrigatibn systems; In the act of. 
^ survival, these indent peoples created one of the richest of all 
Indian civilizations, which is still reflected in present-day Indian 
cultures of the Southwest: Black and white photogra^s^nd an 
archaeologicid map supplement the text. 

Junior iiiiili 

Ahenakew, Edward (editor Ruth M. Buck). Voices of the Plains 
Cree. McCjlelland 1973. 

' The aiithor'tells two kinds of St<)ries about the life of the Plains 
Cree: tales told to him by Chief Thunderchild of historical 
e^nts, important individuals, and events of thd past; and stories 
. Qf Cree life as Ahenakew know it-told by Old Keyam, a flctl- 
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tious character-including tales of war, myths, and, stories of 
hunting buffalo and grizzly bear. 

Baldwin, Gordon C. How Indians Really Lived. Putnam 1967. 

The author, an archaeologist, uses information from archaeolo- 
gists and anthropologists to reconstruct details of the daily life 
of Indians and Eskimos before the whites arrived— covering their 
work, worship, hunting, fighting, and language: The book is 
divided by ciiltural areas: -Northeast, Southeast, Southwest, 
, the plains, the Forests, California, Northwest Coast, Northern 
Forests, and the Arctic. 

"Written in an interesting, objective manner, this basic book 
provide valuable information for the student of Indian culture" 
{About Indians, p. 121). 

Bjorklund, Kama L. The Indians of Northeastern America. HIus. 
Lorence F. Bjorklund. Dodd 1969. 

A description of the early history of the Algonkian ^d Iroquois 
people, covering their customs, dwellings, clothing,- beliefs, 
religion, and handicrafts. Interspersed throughout are appro- 
priate legends which explain the aspect of life being discussed. 
The author's father has illustrated the book with beautiful 
drawings depicting differences in facial features, dress, and 
dwellings among the various tribes. 

Brown, Vinson. Voices of Earth and Sky: Vision Seardh of th6 
Native Americans. Illus. Tony Shearer. Naturegraph 1976. 

The author, trained in anthropology and zoology under fampus 
anthropologists Robert Lowie and A. L. Kroeber, uses Nfitiv^ 
American religions to teU his own spiritual story. On a trip to 
Central America as a field collector of natural history. Brown 
met a Guaynii^man, Chio Jari, who worked for him and influ- 
enced him spirituaUy. Later he visited other tribes and met 
spiritual lead^ and historians such as John Stands in Timber of i 
the Cheyenn^; Eddie Box, Sun Dance chief of the Southern/ 
• Utes; and Mad Bear Anderson, Tuscarora medicine man. Much 
emphlwis is placed on the Sioux because the author's father, ds 
a doctor at Pine Ridge Reservation, was given a sacred pipe \ 
bag that purportedly belonged to Crazy Horse, and Brown 
himself bou^t a sandstojfie pipe made from the sacred quarry*^ 
in Minnesota. These experiences finally led 9rown to pursue 
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his own vision on Bear Butte, South Dakota; this episode is 
, the climax of his story. 

Brusa, Betty War. SaUnan Indians of CaUfomia and Their Neigh- . 
bors. Natutegraph 1976. 

This small monograph is part of the American Indian Map Book 
series, the author emphSisizes the life of the Salinans but also 
includes a bit about their neighbors, the Esselen, the'Chumasff; 
the Costanoans, and the Yokuts. She discusses the boundaries 
of the Salinan territory, the economic and social life, and 
aesthetic pursuits. Since little is known about this tribe, this 
volume may be lueful for California schools to supplement an 
Indian unit. 

Burt, Jesse, and Robert 6^. Ferguson. Indians of the Southeast: 
Tlien and Now. HIus^ David Wilson. Abingdon 1973. 

A historian and an archaeologist combine their talents to.write - 
about the southeastern Indians, beginnbig their history with 
the arrival of the Europeans. Gting early sources, they tell 
about the religion, language^ lifestyle, food, crafts, jpmies, 
dances, and music of these people. The book shows their strug- 
gle over the years to maintain a semblance of dignity and 
security, and portrays their needs and hopes today by quoting 
many modem yoimg peojj^e. Illustrations, a bibliography, and 
an index are included. 

"It is to be hoped that this book will find its way into high 
school and college libraries and classes and that it will [also] be 
read by adults'* (H. E. Fey, Christian Century 90:920, 1 Sep- 
tember 1978). 

Cody, Iron Eyes. Indian Talk: Hand Signals of the North Ameri- 
can Indian. Illus. Ken Mansker. Naturegraph 1970. 

Althoji^ all people use sign language to some degree, the 
Plainslp^"' ^'^^ other's languages, devel- 

oped sign language to cany on entire conversations. This book 
contains an dphabetical list of words and signs, each with a 
photograph of the author or a member of his family, showing 
the comsponding hand positions. The author is Cherokee, a 
tribe which did not use sign language, but he became an expert 
l^y learning it from friends, and served as a technical adviser for 
movies and television. Illustrated by a Flathead Indian artist. 
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Eastman, Charles Alexander. The Soul of an Indian: An Inteipre** 
tation. Fennwyn Pr 1970. 

The author desctibes the moral principles and bejiiefs on which 
he was reared as a Sioux during the nineteenth' century. He dis- 
cusses the concept of the Great Mystery, relationships between 
man and animals, rules^ governing family relation^ips, cere- 
monial worship, , myths and legends x)f the tribe, and concepts 
of death. Ideal for a study of Sioux^hdian values. Published in 
1911. 

*The author presents reli^ous life as it was before the advent 
of the white man, contending that the religion of the Indian is 
the last- thing that a man of another race' will ever understand** 
{American Indian Authon, p. 19).^ ^ 

Fergusson, Ema. Dancing Gods: Indian Ceremonials 6f New Mex- 
ic6 and Arizona. U of NM Pr 1970. 

A popularized account of *the most Important dances of the 
Pueblo, Navajo,^ and Apache tribes of New Mexico and Arizoria. 
This is hardly more than a report of what happens and deals 
jittle with the meaning of the dances. The author's personal 
experiences help explain some aspects of the dances and their 
' symbolism. 

Hanson, James Austin. Metal Weapons, Tools, and Onfaments of 
the Teton Dakota Indians* U of Nebr Pr 1975. 

Extensive r^tearch has result^ inth^s cotnpreh^nsive guidie to 
the idAtification of typical Teton metal objects. The study 
adds t# the understanding of the transition of^theTelon Sioux 
from a Stone Age people to a nation depet^dent on white peo- 
pie's goods. An introductory chapter briefly outlines the history 
of these people, covering prereservation daySj development of 
trade, rise^ and decline of trading houses, and the Tetons' rela- 
tionship with the government. Other chapters 'deal with weap- 
ons, tools, and omamenta. Nearly two hundred drawings and 
ph6t6j^ph8. " 

Hungry Wolf, Adolf, Charlo's People: The Flathead Tribe of 
Montana* Good Medicine Bks 1974. j 

Charlo became Head Chief of his tribe of Flathead Indians in 
ia70 and died some forty years later at the age of eighty.* His 
' people tried to keep to the old ways ad much as possible, al- 
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thouf^ the chief encouraged j(hem to raise cattie and horses, 
grow .vegetables and grain, and attend the mission 6hurch 
regularly. This publication contains the stories of a number of 
older members of the tribe whoiia the author knew. • / 

Johnston, Bebiice. Speaking of Indians: With an Accent on the 
Southwest.!; of Ariz Pr 1970. 

' This is I guide for.-the general reader to tribes of the ^outh-* 
" west— their customs, art, and way of-life. The author explores 
somQ of the history of the ancient tribes of ilfie area, including ^ 
a, discussion of products originally grown jby India^is and passed . 
' on to the whites. " . 

Miller, Alfred J. Braves and Buffalo^ Plains Indian Life in 1837. U * 
^ of Toronto Pr 1973. 

A collection of forty-one wat^color paintings, reproduced in 
full color, conveying the author-Artist's sense of adiventure, 
excitemefit, and wonder as he traveled to the Rocky Mountains 
in the early 1$008. The paintbgs and commentaries portray 
details of Indian life at the time, including domestic scenes, 
hunting tecl^iiques, stampedes, skirmishes, pouncils, and fur- 
trading episodes. An introduction by Michael Bell explains the 
zendezvour-a time of seeing winter pelts, renewing friendships, 
and engaging in drunken brawls. 'The unfamiliar style and a 
number of words Witlr variant spelling may lessen the read- 
ability but the paintings help to dai^ the text. 

Minge, Ward Alan. Aooma: Pueblo in the Sky. U of NM Pr 1976. . 
This is the first book on Acoma to be approved hy thie Tribal 
Council. It traces the social, econom£c, ai^d political history of 
the tribe, mainly from the pueblo's first exposure to the whites 
over 400 years ago. The 'author discusses the assimilation of 
Spanish, Mexican, and finally United States institutions, and 
explains problems dtiring ^this century which threaten the 
Acoma pueblo a^d its way of life. Although some historical 
critics have queMioned some of the facts and the sources used«^ 
the book is readable and beautifully illustrated. 

OTCaner Walter Collins. Sun in the Sky: The Hopi Indians of the 
AriBona Mesa Lands, y of Okla Pr 1957. 

Although by profession he Js an entoiAologist, the author has 
spent time among the Hopil, where he has developed a number 
of close friends, He describes the daily life of the Hopis-rthelr 
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>* Bgriciiltur^in very arid lands, the oomtruction and fomishingi . 

.1 K>f their homea, their pboldng, dress, and personal traits, their 
art, and the b|inging up of their children. His discussion of 
the Hopi religion, uSyths, ui4 ceremonies is especially vivid. 

• Profusely illustrated with photographs. 

Pope, Swtton t. Bowa and A^ws. U of Cal Pr 1974. 

■ The author, was an iiistnu;^ in surgery and research at the 
medical school of the Unim9ty of California in 1911 vdien 
Ishi, the last of the Yahi tribexwas brought to the university. . 
As a result of 'liheir friendship the surgeon developed a strong 
interest in archery, practicing withsth^Hi>ow Bnd arrow under 
Ishi's guidance. Later he became interested in other kinds of, 

? bows and arrows, which hd describes in this small book, telling 
how they are made and used. Some ancient non-Indian bows 
and anrows also are described. 

» . ■ ■ ♦ 

Sandbz, Mari. Thiese Were the Sioux, nius. Amos Bad He^rt Bull 
.'andKillstwo.DeU1961. ' 

A short, highly pc^onalized book about the author's neighbors, 
the Sioux, in the westenl Nebraska Sand Hills. Beginning with 
her, childhood exi^rience with Bad Arm— a bloodthirsty Sioux 
who fouie^t against Custer; but who picked her up, put her on 
his shoulders, and . gave her his braids as reinsHiie author de^ 
scribes her contacts with the Sioux and h6r growing knowledge 
of them and their customSi, Th6 author played with Indian 
diildren, observed their campCbres, and later heard their legenda 
and anecdotes^ From personal experience she tells how 'the 
children w^re tauitht, and describes the tribe's courtship and 
marriage customs and their ideas of earth and man^ontrasting 
the fierceness of the Sio^ with their gentleness in family life. 

**An inforinative and interesting book to be enjoyed by 
young and old alike'* {About Indians, p. 262^. ^ 

Silv^tlMf^^obert. Home of the Red Man: Indian NorMi Amoict 
. before CoHviibus. nius. Judith Ann LaWrence. WSP 1971. 

The author discusses the life and culture of various Indian 
tribes before the whites* arrival, including locations of the 
different cultures, how they changed with time, and the arti- ' 
facts typical of each. A clear introduction to the subject, al- 
thou|^' the author is not a practicing archaeologist. Useful as 
iUfllplementary reading in English and history and ottier social 
•cwnces. A bibliography is included. 
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"The text perpcltuates seiisationalistic hbtioi^^s. about Indian 
culture and the stereotype of thJb Indiah. as violent yavage: 
' Silverberg's biases Ijetjray themselves in the lait chapter'^(il/tu;e- < 
sa<ne ATofcs 5:41. Early Winter^973). 

Tomklns, William. Indian Sign Langujige, Dover 1969. 

Words in sign language are arranged alphabetically in a- 
dictionarj^, with drawings showing the' hand positions for many 
' of them.' Hand positions for other words are explained and 
shown in' sentences. There are brief sections on smoke signds 
iMid oh the pictography -and ideography of the Sioux and , 
•Ojibway. As a boy in the late 1800s; the author lived on the 
^ edge^f the l^ioux reservation in South Dakota where he worked 
the rangB and associated constantly with Indians. He learned 
some of the spbken language of the Sioux but took a special 
inlerest in the sign language by which they communicated with 
theirneighbors^c Blackfoot, Cheyenne, and Arapaho tribes. 

Wetmore, Ruth Y. First on the Land: The North CaroUna tndiaxis. 
i Blair 1976: ' 

, A book that tries to survey-4n 196 pages-twenty-eight tribes 
of North CaroUna Indians ftom 10*000 B.C. to the present, in- 

W eluding their history, wars, linguistic fanailies, daily life, festi- 
vals, myths, «id modem problems. ThiB book was probably 
intended as backgroimd information for North Carolina elemen- 
tary and junior high schoQl students, and as such it may be 

• \ useful, but it should be supplemented with other materiids' 
about the same tribal groups. 

"Quite obviously, this book was published to satisfy the 
desire of the educational community and the general public for 
a quick, instant-information capsule about the Indians of the 
state. The author . . . has done her best tp provide the pablum 
desired by unthinking schoolmaster^ and a gullible public" 
(Jeannette Henry, Indian Historian 8:49, Summer 1975). ^ 

Senior High and Adult ' 

Alexander, Hartley Burr. The World's Hiitt: Great Mysteries of 
the North American I^diank. U of Nebr^Pr 1967. 

A scholarly and philosophical study of American Indian ritual 
ceremonies iuxd dances. In- his introduction the author says his 
purpose is "to sketch the salient features of the American In- 
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difoi understattding of humaJi life: their view ef the world and 
tiie' place ofjiumjiruty in hatuife." His thesis centers on the simi- 
larity of human minds and he sees the ceremonial rites as meta- 
. " phor, showing their relationship to q^tsMpund the world, such 
as th» ancient Oriental and Grecian mystic cuits^ and Christi- 
anity * On -Afeiomsne ATot'es basi<t library list. ' 

Balls,. Edward K. Early Us^ of CaUfoniia Plants. U of Cal Pr 1962. 

« , One of the California Natural History Guides, which describes 
the ways in which Indians in Califo^ia used plants bei^pre the 
coming of the white seUlers. Plants common to California are 
0foupe(^ accordinj;> to thciir use as food, drink, fiber and bas- 
ketry, medicine, dye, gum, tobacco, soap, and fish poison. The 
final chapter discusses present-day uses of some California 
plants. Well illustrated with photographs in color and black and 
white, and drawing^. . 

Bean', Lowell John. Mu^at^s People; The CahuOla Indians of 
So^ithem California. U of Cal Pr 197^. 

This is a small, scholarly book abdut the life of the Cahuilla 
Indians of southern California at the time the* whites arrived. 
The authdr visited the ar^a, and has used documents, interviews 
with members of the tribe, and geographical information to 
reconstruct the life of this small group before white civilization 
intervened. , 

Black Elk (editor Joseph Epes Brown). The Sacred Pipe: Black 
Elk*s Account of the S^en Rites of the Oglala S|oux. Penguin 
1071. X 

Black Elk, oyer nirKty years old and the last of the Sioux holy 
men, feared the ancient religion of-.his tribe would disappear 
and asked Brown to record this Mcount of it. He describes the 
rites of purification of the soul"Oi t^ dead, the cry for a vision, 
the Sun Dance, and other rituals. Blaclr Elk-^ho knew Sitting 
Bull, Red Cloud, and American Horse-reconstructed the reli- 
gious plractices for Brown wjhile he lived with Black Elk for 
eight winter months in 1947-48. It is evident that the editor 
admires Black Elk and his^ people. Mainly of interest to those 
studying the Sioux religioi/ in ipme depth. Cited in American 
Indian Authors. On Akweusne Notes basic library list. 

**The (poetic language a^ religious reverence for the rites is 
distinctly Indian in tone and style, and in the manner of the 
tale-teller" (Afrouf Indians, p. 127). 
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Bryde, John P. Moidem Indian Psychology. Dakota Pr 1971. 
At a profeaior of psychology and guidance, Bryde prepared this 
book for use with dosses of Indian students, to help them 
.^il^^rstipd themselves in relation to whitd society. He ap- 
proaches the subject by asking what values the Indian has about 
God, Myself, Fellow Man, and* th6 World. He concludes that no 
otiter group has better ideas, because Indian societies are based 
on the following attitudes: God is merciful, I am so trustworthy 

. that I can be given complete freedom, 1 am rdated somehow to 
everyone and thb^fore we must work together fpr common 
goals, and the earth is a holy place that should be treated revw- 
ently. The book concludes %ith a section on Sioux-history. 
It ii chatty in style and oqcasipnally didactic, but will no doubt 
make Indian and non-Indian studentsij^roud of the First Ameri- 

Castaneda, Carlos. Journey to Ixtlan: The Lessons of Don Juan. 
SAS1972. 

The authbfi ah anthropoiog^st, goes on grueling desert marches, 
mountain hunts, and pjant^athering expeditions in order to 
mqre fully understand the world of the man of power, He is 
us^ by .Don Juan as bait to attract a mountain lion in a test 
of courage. In th^ mountaiw and in the desert he has a series 
of encounters with the pist and with death. The arduous tesU 
and trials are exercises of the will, and lead.to visions and ex- 
periences as the scholar forgets his rational world for a time arid 
realizes that drugs are unnecessary in gaining understanding. 

Castaneda,, Carlos. A Separate ReaUty: Further Conversations with, 
pon Juan. PB 1971. 

Castaneda returns to Doh Juan after ntore than two years to 
: . ghre him a copy of his first book. He i^ews his previous ex- 
periences and their meanings and begins to realize that there is 
i way of seeing, in Don Juan's world, without, drugs. These 
further glimpses of the l^separate teality" of tiae Yaqui man of 
knowledge are recorded in detailed journal^ onn. 

Castaneda, Carlos. Talei of Power. PB 1976. * 

In the final report which Castaneda makes on his apprenticeship 
to Don Juan, the Mexican Indian shaman, the author describes 
the experiences on his excursion fajto the unknown (the Nagual), 
^ which represents the death of, his personal selj, Afterward, he 
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tries to understand his experiences rationally through conver- 
sations with his teacher. Whereas his previous books concen- 
trated on the teacher, Don Juan, this one focuses on Castaneda's 
introspectioA* It is a book full of dreams, magic, Colors, and 
voices, ending with Castaneda's moving farewell to Don Juan. 

Qftstaneda, Carlos. The Teachings of Don Juan: A Yaqui Way of 
Knowledge. Ballantine 1968. 

A young anthropologist's experiences as an apprentice of a. 
Yaqui Indian sorcerer, Juan Matus or Don Juan, whom he 
first met in 'I960 in an Arizona bus depot near the Mexican 
bord»» Castaneda visited him over a peripd of four years in an 
effort to find oitt from the so-called man of knowledge how to 
prepare and administer peyote and other drugs. In this book, 
ivhich 'was presented as the author's master's thesis in anthro* 
pology, he explains his experiences in derail and'analyzes thexrl. 
, Walter Gpldschmidt in bis foreword calls it >**both ethnography 
and allegory." 

^^e information ghren establishes the basis for an explora- 
tion into the depths of Indian religion and for an apprecilition 
of its value to mmkind'' {About Indians, P« 144). 



Catlln, George (editor John C. Ewers). 0-keeiia: A Religious 
^ Ceremony and Other Customs of the Mandans. U of Nebr Pr 
1976. V 

In 1832 George Catlin, painter of American Indian life, was 
among Ute Mandan Indians of the Upper Missouri when the 
fbur^ay Q-k^e-pa ceremony was performed. His description of 
the sufferiiij^'and pain which the members oi the tribe inflicted^ 
upon themwlves during the ceremony was so grim that some 
people claimed Catlin was in error^ The author was forced to 
. seek out other people, who could verify the content of his 
v pictures and his text, which led to thiti more fully illustrated 
accotmU It includes «tt introduction by John p. Ewers and' 
testimonial statements by others who ha4 witnessed or heard 
otthe 0-kee-pa. 

Clark, Jerry The Shawnee. U Pr of Ky 1977. 

Ttke jShaifrnee, m Algonquian tribe, had two to four thousand 
members at the beginning of Ihe historic period. This is a his* 
tory of that tribe, especially that part which lived ift and around 
Kentucky, covering their social organization, subsistence, migra- 
tions, and relations with whites. Famous Shawnees, such as 
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Tecumieh and his brother, the Prophet, are also discussed. The 
book concludes with a bibliographical Msay. 

Cook, Sherburne P. The Indian Population of New Ejigland in the 
Seventeenth Century. XJ of CalPr 1976. | ./^ 

After several years on th^ Pacific Coast, working on population 

studies of California Indians, the author returned to New 
^ England, the locale of his birth and early manhood, to study 

the nathre populations there. Using reports of missionaries and' 
. early travelers to the area, as well as government documents, he 

has reconstructed the Indian populations of New England in the 

seventeenth century. A scholarly, specialized work. 

■■ , . • • " . . • 

Cook, Sherbiime F. T^ Population of the California Indians, 
1769-1970. U of Cal Pr 1976. 

This cdllection of eraays by a social biologist climaxes forty 
years of interest in the demography of Indian tribes. By study- 
ing records in California missions, diets of the' various tribes, 
and records of early diseases. Cook raised th« estimate of Indian 
pppulation ip Palifomia to over 300,000 around 1769. He also 
studied the reasoiib for the decline-after the whites began to 
'settle the state. A scholarly, wen-documented study. 

Cox, Bruce, editor. Cultural Ecology: Readings oh the Canadian 
. Indians l&d Eskimos. McClelland 1973. . 

These essays emphaidse the relationship between the cultural 
life of the indigenous peoples of Canada and their ^ofaseryation 
practices, organized in terms of the five Canadian geographical 
regions: Great Lakes-St. Lawrencie, Boreal Forest, Grasslands, 
Pacific, and Arctic and Barren Grounds. The largest nuifiber of 
articles is in the section on the Boreal Forest, which is especia&y 
rich in ecological studies. The collection has descriptions ot 
both early and recent cultures and thdr effects on ecology. . 

Crapanzano, Vtacent. The Fifth World of Forster Bennett: Por- 
trait of a Navaho. Viking Pr 1973. - 

. As a young graduate student in anthropology, Crapanzano lived 
tor tWQtSummer months in a Navaho village with the Navaho 
family of Forster Bennett. This is the day-by-day journal of his 
observations and experiences. Forster had been married several 
times and still had three daughters and a son at home. This Is 
a picture of the:pov<Brty, boredom, drugs, and alcohol that are 
part of the life of the zesiarvation Indian, but Forster stiU hopes 
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for a better lif^ for his children. The reader does not really 
understand how the Navaho feek and thinks, however; this is 
rather m account of a young anthropologist's feelings about 
'<\ Fbrster and his people. 

X^Unforturtately the author quotes his *subjec|;! throughout in 
a sort of dim-witted pidgin English', although in his own lan- 
guage 'Forster Bennett' may presumably have been reasonably 
articulate'! (-Afeo^esaane Notes 4;40, Summer 1972i 

Crawford, James M., editor. Studies in Southeastern Indian Lan« 
guages. U of Ga Pr 1975. ^ 

A collection of scholarly papers on Indian languages, presented 
at the annual'^mee tings of the Southern Anthropological SDciety 
in 197,0^d 1971. The Southeast is. here defined as anything 
southward from the Potomac and Ohio rivers to the Atlantic 
and Gulf of Mexico, and westward beyond the Mississippi ri^er 
for 200 jniles or more. Included^ among the languages of the- 
Southeast ire Algonquian, Caddoan, Iroquoian, Muskogean, 
Sioux, and a fewHanguage isolates. 

Deloria, Vine, Jr. God Is Red. Delta. Dell 1975. 

The author states the purpose. of his book in these words: "We 
shall attempt to define in Western terms that nature of Indian 
tribal religions as they differ in theiir method of framing ques- 
tions from 'a Tpr|dominantly spatial conception of reality. And 
we shall discus^lxaditional Christian solutions td these ques- 
ti<)ns, comparing the two types of answers to learn if any dis- 
'tinct differences do in fact exist.'* The fmtd solution to Ameri- 
can history, Dfelo'ria says, is a reconciliation between the Ipiri- 
tual owners of th6 land-Hlie American Indians— and the pQlitical 
owners of the land— the , American whites. Dirawing upon «n 
extensive lite^ture by Christian s<;holar8 as well as the writings 
about Indian religions, he conclude^ that "for this land, God is 
Red." • ^ , ^ 

"Those who would understand the Indian viewpoint, past 
and present, will find this worHj instructive" {American Indian 
Qu«rter/y 1:88, Summer 1974). ^ 

Drucker, Philip. Indians of the Northwest Coast. Natural Hist 
.1956. • • . ' * 

The Northwest Indians, ranging from British Columbia to south- 
east Alaska, had an especially rich culture during the nineteenth 
century, ; of which little remidns except a few artifacts. The 
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author, an ethnologist, dxamines the collection in the American 
Museum of Natural^History and reconstructs the history^ social 
stmcture, religious beliefs, and ceremonial pattern! of tribes 

sq^ch as the Chinook, Haida, and Chilkat 

< . * ■■ 

Drucker, Hiilip, and Robert F; Heizer, To Make My Name G^of^ 
V A Re-Examination of the iSbuthem Kwakiutl Potlatch. ITdi Cal/ 

Pirl967, ' / 1 

.\ Although several well-known scholars, including Ruth Ben6dict( 

Franz Boas, and Helen Codere, have made stucUes of the Kwa-^ 

kiutL the potlatch is still not imderstood, M^^S use of>two . 

If ell*qualified informants from the tribe, the authors— an 
* ethnologist and an anthropologistr-studied theories of the 

function and nature of the potlatch. . 

Embree, Edwin R; i[ndians of the Americas. Macmillan 1970, 

Published in 1939, this is a simply written account^ of th^ 
Iroquois, Pueblo, and Oglala Sioux tribes. The author consid* 
ered the Native American to .be nearly extinct when he WK^e 
the book. In the introduction of this new edition Vine Deloria, 
Jr., writes, *'lt is important to understand what Embree is trying 
to communicate; in this book shice it is^the feeling of life which 
he presents that is the most important &ing we^ can learn in thia 

generation.'* V 

- . ' • * 

Farfo, Peter. Man's Rise to Chdlization, As Shown by the Indians 
of North America from Primeval Times to the Coming of ttM^ 
IndustriaJJStatl^Avon 1968. 

An anthropolpgibal and sociological study of North American 
Indians, tracing representative tribes from the yery primitive 
Shoshones to the advanced Indians of the Northwest Coast and 
the' Aztecs. Family organization, dances, ^burifal customs, and 
religion are described. The final section considers the cultural 
' and physical destruction of the Indian by Eiuropean settlers. 
The author's thesis is that differences and similarities in cultures 
can be attributed to human social beh'kvior rather than tp bioU 
ogy or personality* He has been criticized by some readers for 
mplding facts into a particular evolutionary theory. Maps, 
drawings, and photographs from leading museiuns a^d art 
collections. * ^ V 

^^e unexamined premises under which the book was writ* 
ten are many and the book wilt merely serve to reinforce 
existing stereotypes concerning Indians which have been so 
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detrimental for years" (Vine Deloria, Jit^uster Died, for Your 
^ Sins/ p. 96). "Lacks the depth of 8chb15ii8hip. which must be 
expected in such a w,ork, but it's a good' Introduction" {Text- 
" , books and the^ American Indian, p. 257). "Despite certain 
errora, more especially ethnographically, when the author 
describes various phases ,of Indian society and family relation- 
ships, this book deserves a wide readership" {Indian Historian 
1;30, Winter 1968). "It is extraordinary in its scope and schol- 
awhip, and for these qualities it ought to be read . . . [although 
it perpetuates] the conception that social complexity is the 
equivalent of civilization" (N. I^cott Momaday, New York 
uteu; o/J5oofc« 16:39-42, 8 April 1971). 

* Garbarino, Merwyn S. Native American Heritage. Little 1976. 

Intended as a college text covering all Indian grotfps within the 
United States from the crossing of the Bering land bridge to the 
present civil rights confrontations, arranged into fou| sectidns: 
Prehistory, Culture Areas of North America, Native American 
ciulture, and Conflict between Cultures. Although it may be 
argued, that this is not a history of Indian tribes but rather an 
anjliropological treatment, ;^the Ibook attempts toQj|||»uch in too 
little space, and the result is a superficial treatment of every- 
thing. For instance, the author dt^scribes what happened at 
Wounded Knee in 1890 In five sentences and at the Battle of 
' the Little Bii^om in only two (and the date of the WoXmded 
. Knee massacre is wrong). The impression is 4hat the Indian peo- 
ple lost their battles because they were inept and savage; but the 
white soldiers never were. There are bibliographies' for each of 
„tbe sections but most of the publication* appeared before 
1970, and no Indian publications are listed f6r the fii)M.8ection 
on contemporary Indians. , ^ 

"I cannot recommend this book except as another example 
of the kind of compilation of misinformation and one-sided 
interpretation of things Indian thftt we have come to expect of 
non-Indian writers over the yean. 1 do recommend that teachers 
assiduously avoid using it" (W^owfl(/a 4:14, June 1976). , 

Gldley, Mick. The. Vanishing Race: Selections from Edward S. 

Curtis* The North American Indian. Taplinger 1977. 

Between 1907 and 1930, twenty volumes of illustrated text 
' and twenty portfolios 4:ontaining more than seven hilhdred 

large-sized photogravures by Edward Curtis were published in a 

limited edition entitled The fforth American Indian. From these 
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vo^um«i^Gidley, a lecturer in American literature, has selected 
x^oice lectiofis and pictctfet, giving descriptions of varied tribal 
homelands and habltatio^is, religious beliefs, tribal organization, 
social customs, ceremonies^ arts and crafts, food^ war, mythol- 
ogy, songs, and tales. Suggested fdr use with Edward S. Curtis: 
Photographer of the North American fhdian by Victor Qoesen 
and Florence Curtis Graybill (see Seniof Bioi(itpliy). 

Qiknore, Melvin R. Uses 6f Phmts by the Indians of the Missouri ' : 
lUver Region. U of NebrPr 1977. ^ 

Publidied in 1919 as a jreport of the Bujeaif of American Eth- 
nology, thiS/Study is an attempt to **|(scertidn so far as possible 
^^the relation of the natfvr pepple of the plains to one phase of 
jMielr indigenous physical envi^nm^t— its plant life— and their 
ingenuity in supplying tlielr necessities and pleasured there- 
ftom." A taxononoic list of plants and their uses is included. 

Hurdy, John Mijjor. American Indian Religions. She^oume 1971. 

This book describes the religions of five representative North 
American Indian tribes: Hbpi, Sioux, Iroquois, Kwakiutl, and 
Navaho. It demonstrates how the religious values iii each are 
evidejnt In the social life and customs of the tribes, and dis- 
cusses significant fipects of Indian religions such as the Ghost 
Pence, peyote cults, the potlatch, and the $nake Dance. 

Josephy, Alvin M., Jr. The Indian Heritage of America. Bantam 
1969. ' . 

A comprehensive account of Inditih orifi^s, culture, and history 
from the Arctic to South America, revealing the greet diversity 
: of tribes. JThe author examines ancient and present-day Indians, 
the vrhiteu* stereotypes of Indians, and the whites ^ attempts to 
make Indians like themselves. The author does not advocate any 
one school of thoui^t on cultural progression and correlation.^ 
The contributiohs of archaeology, ethnology, history, and other 
disciplitiet to the study ^ recognized, and a generous selected 
bibliognphy Is included. Also useful as a source book for junior 
high schools. . 

Kluckhdh^, Qyde, and Dorothea Leii^ton. The Navaho. Natural 
Hist 1946. 

During the drought and depression of the 19d0s l^ere. was an 
uisent problem of survival for the increashig population of the 
Navaho Resetvation in Arizona and New Mexico, because of the 
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: ioil erosion that was prevalent on their lands. Aided by. agrono- 
mists, educators, ^^physicians, and other specialists, the U.S. 
Office of Indian Affmrs developed a program to relieve the con- 
ditipm This updated version of the story is a study ^of how 
(iailure to allow for the cultural patterns of the Navaho led to 
failure of the. program. The book remains a valuable introduc- 
tion to the general ethnography of the Navaho, largest tribe in 
the United States. . ^ v > _ \ 

Kroeber, A. L, Handbook bif the Iiidiana^f California.^ Dove? 19700^ 

An unabridged xepublication Cff Bulletin of the Bureau jif 
American Ethnology, this mpnumentfd work is a summary of 
almost everything known at that time (1925) aboi^Califomia 
Indians! demography, language relations, social strucltiR^, reli- 
gion, crafts, and ceremoniel! ^e most important tribes, the 
Yurok, Porno, Maidu, Yokuts, md Mohave, receive the most 
djetailed attention. The bpdk contains 413 illustrations, 40 
maps, and an extensive bibliography. / 

LaBarre, Weston. The Peyote jCult. Schdcken 1969. 

The^firi5t eKten4ed study of peyote/ its effects, and its use in 
the Native American Church, based on the author's Ph.D. thesis 
and supplemented with two essays bringing the study up to 
1964. Photographs and drawings of leaders and rituals of the 
Native American Churph. Cited. by Sun Bear in Buffalo Hearts. 

Landes, Ruth. The Ojibwa Woman. Norton 1^71. 

An ethnological field study of social behavior on the Emo 
Reserve in western Ontario^ containing material gathered in v 
the 1930s. Topics covered include youth, marriage, occupa- 
tiotis, and abnormalities. The book concludes with a series of 
Ufe histories' of women. Much of the information was given to 
the author by Magfi^e Wilson of Emo. An in-depth study that 
also will inter^t the general adult reader. ^ 

Latorre, Felipe^A., and Dolores L. Latorre. The Mexican Ki6kapoo 
• Indians. U of Tex Pr 1976. 

The Mexican Kickapoo are an Algonquian tribe which the. 
French first' reported finding in Wiscon^n during the seven- 
teenth century. Follovring the encroachment by French, fingli^, 
^ and Americans during the 1800s they gradually moved South. 
They found some acceptance in Mexico in the state of Coahuilla 
because of their service in protecting ranchers from Apache and 
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^Comanche raids. The authors found them in their village in 
1960, living in many ways as they had lived in the past- For the 
next twelve years the authors lived in a neighboring village, 
graduall;^ gaining the confidence of the Kickapoos in ord^ to 
study their life, economy, ceremonies, mediciop, and traditions. 
An interesting $tudy about a little-known tribe, for scholars, 
and general readinrs. ' § 4 

LighthaU^ J. L The Indian ^H^edicine Guide. Popular Lib 1974« 

The author, a botanist .who was one-eighth Indian, begah^eariy 
in life in Illii^ois to learn about plants. He went with Indian 
doctors into the woodlands and prairies^ where he assis£ed them ^ 
in gathering roots, barks, li|ves, and flowers and in manufitc- 
turing them into Indian remedies. The book describes each 
plant, its uses, and how to prepare it for medicinal purposes. 
' PubUshedinl883. ^ 

Long, James Larpenteiir (editor Michael Stephen Kennedy); The 
Aiiiiiiiboinie«i Eiom the Accounts of the Old Ones Told to First 
Boy (James Larpenteur Long). Ulus. William Standing. U'of 
OklaPrl96J. 

This book grew out of the pre-World War II Federal Writers' ^ 
Program. Although not a full-blooded Indian, the author grew 
up with his full-blooded Assiniboine grandmother and half« 
blooded Indian mother and was steeped in Assiniboine tradi- 
tions. Thei Old Ones told him the tales and customs of thdr 
tribe, and this book contains their legends and descriptions of 
war parties, courtship and marriage, hunthig sodeties, and 
medicine mfen. The illustrator is a full-blooded Assiniboine. 

*Tong interviewed and recorded twenty*five of the oldest 
If embers of the Assiniboine tribe living in the 1930s. Theit 
facts, stori^, and recollections tell of the Assiniboine way of 
life'' (American Indian Authon, p. 26). 

Lowie, Robert Indians of the Plains. AMS. Natural Hist 1^54. 

^ A distii^i^ished anthropologist writes about the life of the 
Indians who inhabited the Plains firom the Mississippi 'to the 
Rockies^Blackfeet, Cheyenne, Dakota, Crow, Kiowa, Mandative 
Osage, Hidatsa, and Shoshone. These tribes had certain things 
in common because of the nal^ of the area in which they 
lived, but there were many differences. A useful handbook of 
information on these tribes. 
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McClintock, Walter. The Old North TraU: Or Life, Legends and 
ReUgion of the Blackfeet Indians; U of Nebr Pr 1968, 

In 1896 the author was % member of a tJ,^. Forest Service 
expedition to northwestern Montana under Giffprd Pinchot. 
There he became acquainteji with tfie Blackfeet and was adop- 
ted into the' tribe as a son of Qhief Mad Dqg, their great orator, 
hi^ priest of the Sim Dance, and keeper of the Beaver Medicine 
Bundle, For four yeafs he lived with the tribe, keeping accurate 
records of their customs, ceremonials,' and life/ He reminisces 
* about ,his encounter with the missionary Father DeSmet and 
gives a wealth of information' about warrior societies, songs, 
dances, and the effects of white civilization upon the tribe, 

Marriott, Alice, The Ten Grandmothers, U of Okla Pr 1968. 

The author lived among the Kiowas during the summers of 
1935 and^l936, and these are stories which the elderly people 
of the tribe told her about their lives. Sitting Bear teUs^of his 
attempt to find out which of his aons had mystical power; 
Spear Woman tells of loneliness after her marriage, until her 
husband also married her sister who tl\en helped with the work 
and kept her company^Sketches tell of later generations and 
their adjustments to going away to; school, the coming of 
missionaries, and the disappearance of the buffalo. Although 
the same characters and families appear in all of the sketches, 
each orfe is a story complete in itifelf: ^ 

Marriott, Alice, fmd Carol K, Rachlin. American Epic: The Story 
of the American Indian, Ment. NAL 1970* 

' The purpose of this book is to show how the Indians were more 
greatly affected by the movements of people than they were by 
his^rical events. An extensive "section discusses tribal move- 
ments^ in prehistoric times before contact with^ whites. The re- 
mainder of the book surveys the migrations, cultures, religion, 
Wars, and advei^ities of the tribes up to the time of today's 
so-called red power. Although sympathetic to the preservation 
of tribal ways, the authors disapprove of the Native American 
Gh^ch. 

**Much labor and study has gone into this work and it is rec- 
ommended as a gj^neral reference for Indian hist9fy from the 
era of migration to the present day'* (About Indians, p. 223). 
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Mairiott^iHoB, and Carol K. Rachlin. Peyote. Ment. NAL 1071. 

A short study of the peyote cult from its beginning in the^ 
Mexican desert to when it was earned by the haft-breed, 
Quttnah Parker, to his people and other tribes of the Plains. Use 
of^me drug in services of the Native American Church, the sym- • 
bolic siffiificance, of objects used ih the rite, and the relation- 

> ship of peyote to metalwork, painting^ and music are described. 

V The authons also discuss the possible harmful effedts of the 
drug's continued use. The authors are anthropologists v^o have 
participated in the peyote ceremony. For a shdrter and easier- 
to-read book on the subject, see The Peyote Cult by Weston. 

LaBarre (this section). ' m. ' 

. • ' ■ • • 

Mead, Margaret. People and Places, HIus. W. T. Mars and. Jan 
Pdrservis. Biuitam 1970. 

The author discusses five cultural groupsHhe Eskimo, Indians 
of the Plains, the' Balinese, the Minoans of Crete, and the 
Asbanti of West Africa, emphasizing how each group developed 
in relation to its environment and its contact with other people, 
.She is especiaily concerned with how the young learn their 
culture and its values. The Blackfoot and Cheyenne Indians are 
discussed in depth. This book has been called a "young p^ple's 
encyclopedia of man." 

Mbrey, Sylvester M., and oiivia L. Gillam, editors. Respect for 
Life: Report of a Conference at Harper's Ferry, West Virginia, 
on thjB Traditional Upbringing of American Indian Children, 
nius. Warren P. Jennerjahn. Waldorf Pr 1974. 

The Myrin Institute for Adult Education in 1974 invited leading 
Indians from vddely separated tribes to spend a week in dis- 
cussing traditional Indian views of bringing up children. The 
purpose was to "focus attention to the intuitive wisdom of the 
^ . American Indian, in order to bring about greater understanding 
and mutual help between red man and white." Among the 
. elders who took part were two Navi^os, two Crows, a Mohawk, 
a Kiowa, a Laguna Pueblo, and an Arapaho, plus the various 
officials of the i^tute. Topics such as childbirth, the disci- 
pline of the craB board, obedience, adolescence, the role o^ 
(grandparents, fMUy . and clan structiue, and the home were 
♦ discussed. ^ . 
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Morgan, Lewis Henry. League of the Iroquois: A Classic Study of 
an American Indian Tribe* Citadel Pr 1 972« 

Although he made money as a corporation lawyer, Lewis Mor- 
gan^anted to research the Iroquois, in order **to encourage a 
kinder feeling towards the Indian, founded upon a truer know- 
ledge of his civil and domestic institutions/' He researched the 
history of the tribe up to the time of publication-its family 
relationships, religion, dances, games, pottery, afid language* 
Publisked in 1851. On Ahwesasne Notes basic library list* 

Niethammer, Carolyn* Daughters of the Earth: The Lives and 
Legends of American Indian Women. Collier MacmUlan 1977. 

The position of the Indian woman varied greatly among the 
trib6Si In most tribes she created the home and raised the child- 
ren, but in some she led men into battle and even ruled the 
tribe* Througji interviews with modem Indian women, the 



monies, the author gathers together into one volume a great 
deal of information that toxsn^rly appeared in scattered sources* 
The book covers topics such as childbirth, courtship, widow- 
hood, the Indian woman's economic role, and her role as witch, 
doctor, and warrior* 



Nurge, Etliel, editor* The Modem Sioux: Social Systems and 
Reservation Culture. U pf Nebr Pr 1975. 3 

A collection of essays by anthropologists who have studied the 
vturious aspects of modem Sioux bands: their economy, diet, 
government, religious systems, family organization^ music, and 
dance. The editor is an anthropology professor and each of the 
contributors has had extensive experience among the Sioux* 

Powers, Stephen. Tribes of California. U of Cal Pr 1976. 

On New Year's Day in 1869, Powers began a walking trip across 
the United States from Raleigh, North Carolina, using the 
so-called southern xoute, and arrived in San Franc{sco on 
November 3 in the same year* Having been a newspaper corres- 
pondent in Europe for several years, he wrote an account of 
the trip^ He tl^en turned to another project, for which he gath- 
ered material during the summers of 1871 and 1872, traveling 
on foot and by horseback among CiQifomia Indians, collecting 
material on their habits^ customs, legends, geographical bound- 
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tries, and religious ideas. Although he was not an anthropolo- 
gist, his work has aerved as a base for all other studies of these 
Indians. PfebUshed in 1877. 

Powers, William K» Oglala ReUgion. U of Nebr Pr 1977. 

This is a icholarly study of the Oglala Sioux— their history, 
their relationship to other divisions of the Seven Cotmcil Fires 
' of the Sioux, and their.social and cultural identity. The author, 
an anthropologist, **treats continuity and diange as two aspects 
of the same phen(|taenon." Rather than assuming that Native 
Americans have or will become Americanized, he concentrates 
on those Oglala cultural values that have persisted. He recon- 
structs their religious system at the tune of first contact with 
whites and compares it with present<lay practices at Pine Ridge 
Reservation^. Emi^asis is on the Sun Dance, vision quest, sweat 
lodge, memorial feast, and Yuwipi rituals. 

Sando, Joe is. The Pueblo Indians. Indian Hst Pr 1976i 

A jeiniz man, Jq# Sando, has written this history of the Pueblo 
people from the Indian point of view. The inhabitants of the 
nineteen pueblos of the Southwest are descendants Df the ab- 
origines of that area, estimated to have occupied their land ten 
thousand yeaxi before Christ. Sando begins his history with the 
oral traditions of the origins of his people, continues with the 
Spenish^onquest'and the. Pueblo Revolt, and finally discusses 
the Pueblos and their relationship with the United States 
government. He concludes with a chapter on elements of change 
in education, the economy, and lifestyle, and biographies of 
people who have shaped Puel^o history. * 

Tedlock, Dennis, and Barbara Tedlock, editors. Teachini^ ficom 
'^the American Earil)^: Indian Religion and Philosophy. Liveright 
1^75. 

This is a valuable collection of fifteen articles, some by Indians 
and some by whites, on various Indian Religions and philosophi- 
cal beliefs. The articles are arranged under two^ subheadings: 
Seeing and Curing, and Thinkinj( about the World. Among the 
well-known writers represented ard Knut Rasmussen^on the 
Eskimos), Black Elk, Ruth Underbill, James Moody; Alfohso 
Oi^, and Paul Radin. 
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Terrell, John Upton. American Indian Almanac. World. Times Mir 
1971. 

The author, an American historian, who has written extensively 
on western history, has sifted through anthropolojpical, ethno- 
logical, archaeological, and geological sources to create a v6ry 
readable book on what is known about Indian tribes before the 
Wival of the whites. Dividing the United States into ten gepr - 
graphical regions that conform generally to prehijstorical Cul- 
tural areas,- he j^usses what is known about the earliest people 
arid their succPtors in each area-Hheir ways of life, ritual, arts, 
and political systems. Each section ends -shortly after the his- 
torical period of that geographical area began. An absorbing 
discussion of the mystery-shrouded origins of th6 tribes. 

Terrell, John Uptorv, and Donna M. Terrell. Indian Women of the 
Western Morning: Their Life in Early America. Anch. Double-' 
• day 1976. \ 

A study of what it was like to |t)e.a woman in thevarious Indian 
tribes of early America. The authors discuss th^ role of women 
in creation myths, the status of women, then: duties, their 
health and physiques, the .crafts at which they excelled, sexual 
performance, and the raising of children. The authors rely upon 
myths, ^early histories, and journals of early travelers ajjd ex- 
plorers for their information. They disprove the conceptof the 
Indian woman as an abject drudge of her tribe's men. 

Recommended by Beatrice Medicine in "The Role of Women 
in Native American Societies" (Indian Historian 8:61-53, Sum- 
mer 1975). *'The book will be useful to qpllege students, inter- 
ested general readers, as well as a starting place for researchers" 
(Amenccn /nd/ort Quarter/y 2:163, Summer 1976). 

Thomas, Davis, and Karin Ronnefeldt, editors. People of the First 
Man: Life among, the Plains Indians in Their Final Days of 
. Glory^-The Firsthand Account of Prince Maximilian's Expedi- 
*tion up the Missouri River, 1833^34. IIlus. Karl Bodmer. 
Duttonl976. " « ~ 

In 1833-34, Prince Maximilian of Wied, the German explorer 
and naturalist, along with Karl Bodmer, his Swiss-bom artist 
ftieisd traveled five thousand miles along the Missouri River 
to visit and record the life of the Plains Indians: Mandan, dlack- 
feet, (j^ee, Sioux, Minnetaree, Assiniboin, and Gros Ventre. 
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They were especially careful to record the daily Uife and the 
oeremoniesHMaximilian in words, Bodmer in pictures. This 
collection contains newly edited and translated entries and pic- 
tures never before published— material discovered after World 
Warn. 

Waters, Frank. Book of the HopL Illus. Oswald White Bear Fred- 
ericks. Ballantine 1969. f* 

. Frank Waters collected tiie myths, legends, ceremonials, and his- 
' tory of the Hopi Indians during three years spent oh the Hopi 
reservation. Some thhrty older members of the tzibe told their 
storieff on tape, and White Bear translated them. The book ii 
lupplemented by answers to specific questions, personal obser- 
vationi of oeremonies, field trips, and historiosl research. It 
cdbtains four sections: myths, legends (migrations of the clans), 
mjA^ry plays, and history. Mainly for sophisticated readers 
wita a special hiterest in the Hopi Indians. Cited by Sun Bear in 
Bufjah Hearti. On Akwe$(m6 NoM basic library list. See also 
Pumpkin Sei4 Point by the same autiior (Senior Biography). 

'Hrhese drawings and source materials provide an Account of 
Hopi historical and religious vim as ^teirpreted by a Hopi 
artist in coUaboration witlfa non-hidian novelist" (American 
Indian: AuthorSy p. JM). "Waters' compilation of Hopi prophe- 
det has been the hulabook of traditionalist Indians working to 
reestablish ancient Indian ways in contemporary society" (Vine 
Deloria, Jr., in the introduction td Indians of the Americas by 
Edward Embree). "The book has been repeatedly denounced 
as a fabrication by many traditional diiefo, and several elders 
who were listed as collaborators hi the preface Were surprised 
to discover this. /The taped hiterviews on which the book is 
allegedly based have never turned up despite frequent requests 
by the elders" (Alfonso Ortiz, /ndton Historian 4:14, Spring 
1971). 

Waters, Frank. Masked Gods: Navaho and Pueblo Ceremonialism. 
Ballantine 1970. • 

This hiterpretation and history of Pueblo and Navaho life ih- 
dudei a history of the tribes, theories about their origins, their 
relationships with other tribes, and their historical movements. 
There also it an analysis of the ceremonials— Navaho songs, 
leblo dances, and the Zuni kachina ceremonials-and of the 
>uences on the life and character of the people. Some schol- 
ave questioned some of its facts and condusions while ac- 
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-knowledging that it is a splendid and personal book. Cited by 
Sntihe^i in Em ffalo Hearts. 

**[It is] $n important, muscular, prejudiced, erroneous, 
angry, perceptive, misleading, stimulating book'^ <01iver La 
Farge, New York Herald Tribune, 2 September 1951, p. 9). 

Weslager, C. A. Magic Medicines of the Indians. NAL 1974. 

The author, a historian, Examines "the cures that Indians used 
^of all sorts of ailments, llirough historical documents and 
. actual testimonies from records left by explorers and settlers, 
Weslager explains the relationship between Indian medicine and 
religion. His main examples come from the Delaware tndians,^ 
especially Touching Leaves (Nora Thompson Dean), an herbalist 
and visionary living in Oklahoma. Several hundred plants and 
'their medicinal uses are lifted. ' 

"These herbs were not used indiscriminately but were adtnin- 
istered in a ritualistic manner . • . the author understands this 
relationship'' {American Indian -Quarterly 2:148-149, Summer 
1975). 

Will, George F., and George E. Hyde. Com among the Indifuis 
of the Upper Missouri. U of Nebr Pr 1964. 

This reprint of a 1917 publication is a study of the kinds of 
com and its place in the Uvea of the Indians of the upper Mis- 
souri River areaH;he Arikaras, Hidatsas, Mandans, lowas, 
Omahas^ Otoes, Pawnees, Ponkas, Sioux, Chippewa, Winne- 
bagoes, and Iroquois. Historical documents are cited frbm the 
earliest explorers, reporting the adoption of com by white 
settlers as an essential part of their diet and economy. In ad- 
dition to the use of com 93 food and as an article of trade, 
several of the tribes held it sacred and made it the center of 
elaborate ceremonies* 

**The editors welcome the reprinting of a most important 
work on Corn among the Indians*' {Indian Historian 10:49, 
Fall 1977). 
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Elementary • * 

BfOei, Carol Ann. Kevin Goud: Chippewa Boy in the aty. Con- 
temp Bkt 1972. Primary. 

Eleven-year-old Kevin is a city boy living on the North Side of 
Chicago, Yihidti may hot seem to be unusual, but. he is a Chip- 
pewa Indian. His family, forced for economic reasons to leave 
tl^e niMrvation near Cass Lake, Minnesota, is thoroughly urban- 
ized, yet his mother and grandmother pass on as much as pos- 
sible of the Chippewa lore to Kevin and his brother and sisters. 
Told in Kevin's words, the book aptly conveys the Indians* 
innate feeling for their own kind. Both bl&ck and white and 
color photographs emphasize the persistence of the Indian way, 
even in the b^g dty. . 

Blades, Ann. A Boy of Tach6. nius. by author. Tundra Bks 1976. 
Primary.' 

Thb contemporary true story of Charlie, a young Carrier In- 
dian, takies place on Tach6, an bidian reserve ih northern British ^' 
Columbia. Charlie feels fortunate to be living with his grand- 
parents, Za and Virginia, as they embark on a trip to their 
summer dwelling to Ush, trap» and pick berries. Za and Charlie 
decide to go inland for a few days, where Za begihs to shiver 
and it is obvious that help is needed. Charlie goes^to acamp 
• where a phone is available and calls for a plietne to land at the^ 
cabin. Later a' friend assures him that his grandfather will re- 
cover, but Charlie will have to do the hunting and trapping for 
hii grandparents. The story is based on a true incident which 
occurred oh this resiervation while the author was teaching 
there. Illustrations portray the present iff estyle of the people.' 
1972 Book of the Yea^, Canadian Association of Children's 
Libraries. 
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"At times the author's, rtyle lacks fluency but the material 
content and spirit of the text truly capture the Indian way. 
Ann Blades has illustrated this book with beautiful, soft-tone 
watercolors,- which skillfully portray the essence of the people - 
and their environment" (About Indians, p. 11). 

Brill, Charley. Indian and Free: A Contemporary Portrait of Lif« 
on a Chippewa Reservation. Photographs by author. U of Minn 
Pr 1974. Intermediate. 

This collection of 160 photographs with accompanying text 
presentiLthe contemporary life of the Red Lake Band of Chip- 
pewa Iroians in northern Minnesota. The freedom of the In- 
dians' way of life is emphasized as they fish and hunt freely 
in the half-million acres of woodlands, lakes, and*8treams. Daily 
work, such as logging, ricing, hunting, and fishing is portrayed. 
In the powwow, ah important part of their life, the Chippewas 
display their colorful costumes with beadwork of a popular 
floral design. Pictures of children's activities show swimming, 
baseball, tree-climbing, and other pastimes. Scenes of home life 
and wake and burial customs are included. An excellent re- 
source on the modem life of the Chippewa Indians. 

Conklin, Paul. Choctaw Boy. Photographs by author, Dodd 1975. 
Primary. * 

This is a biography of eleven-year-old Clifton Henry, a contem- 
porary Choctaw boy living in Bogue Chitto in central Mississippi. 
He enjoys football, baseball, fishing, and watching television, 
and does a lively business in trading bubble gum cards. The 
hi^i^t of hift summer is the annual Choctaw Indian fair with 
its stickball tournament. The pageant, depicting the past when 
Choctaws were proud and prosperous, also brings sad menyories 
of their Trail of Tears. Clifton is caught between two worlds 
and finds enjoyment in both. 

Crowder, Jack L. Stephamiie and the Coyote. Photographs by 
author. Crowder 1969. Primary. 

This story tells of the^ daily activities at Stepharinie Peaches, 
a seven-year-old Navi^o girl. Color photographs of Stephannie 
and her maternal grandparents, who pose as her parents, accom- 
pany the text in EngU^ and Navajo. Related in a sympathetic 
manner, giving younger readers insights into the customs and 
lifestyle of the Navajo today« 
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Hltoderson, Nancy, md Jane Dewey. Circle of Life: The Miccosu- 

kee Indian Way. Photographs by David Pickens. Messner 1974. 

Intermediate. . . 

■ ^ • - ■ . ■ 

The Miccosukee Indians ^f the Florida Everglades seldom left 
their marshy home until the 1920s. Then the opening of the 
Tamiami Trail, which runs throned their landl, and the appro- 
- priati6n.,pf more than two millign acres ofM^cosukee land for 
' the Everglades National fark brought the realization that the 
tribe must find new ways of living. How they finally solved 
their problems and how they live today, are related in this 
book-^e. first ever written about the Miccosukees. 

Keegan, Marcia. The T^s Indians and Their Sacred Bli^e Lake. 
Photographs ty authoVj4essnet 1972. Primary. 

This is ihe^ story of the Taos Indians' long and determined 
struggle to regain their sacred Blue Lake. The land surrounding 
the lake had belonged to them since ancient times, but first 
Spain, then Mexico, and finally the United States claimed 
ownership. All countries had recognized that the mountain 
wilderness .surrounding Blue^Lake belonged to the Indians as 
their place of worship, but the United States violated this agree- 
ment in 1906 by maldng the area a national forest. This started 
a legal battle lasting sixty^f ive years. This is a thorough, study of 
a current issue, quoting many of tiie Taos ^ple involved in 
the controversy, and givlhg insight into the Taos Iiidians' pro- 
found love of nature, and resjg^ for their religion^ ^ 

Kirk, Euth. David, Young Chief of the Quileutes: An American 
Indian Today. Photographs by author. HarBraceJ 1967. Inter- 
mediate. ^ 

♦ . * . ■ • 

The coast of the state of Washington is the locale of this sym- 
pathetic picture of the Quileute- Indians, who strive to keep 
their tribal wayt while living almost entirely in the contem- 
porary "white world. David, or Hoheeshata, at the age of eleven, 
is already chief of the Quileutes, having been designated chief 
when he was three so that he could be iiMkt^trinated throughout 
his young life with the tribal ways of his ^people, iii order to 
f respect and furthei^ them. The Quileutes live a thoroughly 
modem life, while cherishing their tribal ciistomif; Cited in 
A Prettminary Bibttography of Selected Chitdren*$ Books. 
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Mt, Seymour. Child of the Navajos^hotographs by Paul Conklin. 
' Dodd 1971. Primary. r 

The light-hearted yet disciplined life of a Navajo Indian boy in 
present-day America is effectively told in pictures and narrative. 
Young Indians, through close tribal living, on one hftid and c$ure- 
fully' structured sclj^boling on the other, learn to live in America 
as both members of the tribe and atizens of the white com- 
munity. > 

Tlmarin, Alfred/ We Have Not Vanished: Eastern Indians of the 
^United States. FoUett 1974. Intermediate. 

Contrary to -the belief of many, the Indiana of the East Coast 
of the- United States have not disappeared; from Maine to Flor- 
ida more than 116,000 ofthen^ve in some sixty tribal groups, 
in cities and' on reservations. This is a presentatiori of the Indian 
personality as it sees itself and a description of how these In* 
dians live today* The author describes the Indians state by ^tate, 
and makes some interesting forecasts about their future. 

W9lf, Bem|;rd. Thiker and the Medicipe Men: The Story of a 
NaviOo^jioy of Monument Valley. Photographs by author. 
Random 1973- Intermediate. • \ i 

Six-year-old -Tinkeir Yazzie is an Arizona boy with a special 
heritage, as Ihe son and grandson of medicine men, and hi|L 
ambition is to become one too. One week of his life is illu!^ 
trated with photographs and a sympathetic text^ beginning witlti 
, Tinker returning to his home after going to school in town for 
aiyear^.Daiiy family taska such as watering the flocks, weaving 
rugs, an(S preparing food are pictured. Tinker's father teaches 
him the practices of the traditional *N.avajo singer and the 
peyote religion, and Tinker participates for the f list time in a 
peyote ceremony. Numerous black and^vhite photographs. 

* ■ ■ * 

fFuniorHighi . 

Akwesasne Notes. Voices from Wounded Khee» 1973: In* the 
Words of the Participants. Akwesasne 1974. * 

This book includes transcriptions'^of taped conversations and 
pictures taken during the occupation of Wounded Knee. In the 
winter of 1973, several hundred Oglala Sioux moved tolmpeach 
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their tribal chairman, Richard Wilson. He, in turn, called in 
United States Marshals and the Federal Bureau of Investigation^ 

- The Oglalas then asked the American Indian Movement for sup- 
poxt. For seVenty-one days no federal law enforcement person- 
nel or Bureau of Indian Affairs officials had any authority in 
Wounded Knee. The editorial collective that produced this 
report with pictures included two reporters who had been* 
working with The Beat of the New9, an alternative radio net- 
work in Ithaca, New York, and.two others who came from N«w 

. York and Chicago, one to do support work and one to cover the 
confrontation for a newspaper. Three of these people were in- 
side Wounded Knee during the confrontation, talking, to th^, 
people there; the fourth wai^ in Rapid aty to gather tapes as 
they came out. On Akweaasne Notes basic library list. 

Dorris, Michael. Nathre Americans: 500 Years After. Photographs 
by Joseph C. Farber. T Y Crowelll975. 

It took Joseph Farber five years of traveling throughout North 
, America to collect these photographs of Indians as they live, 
work, and play today. From the Eskimos at Point Barrow, 
Alaska, Farber traveled down the West Coast and acroM the 
United States-photographhig TUngit totem poles, ceremonial 
dances in the Southwest, ricii^ in Minnesota, the funeral of a 
Sioux war hero, Mohawks woikhig on high steel, and Seminole 
cattle-raising in Florida. Michael Dorris, a Modoc anthropolo- 
gy, haf provided an eighteen-page introduction. ' 

George, Chief Dan, and Hehnut Himschall. My Heart Soars. Han- 
.pock Hse 1974. 

In a series of prose poems and prayers. Chief Dan George of the 
Capilano tribe of British Columbia speaks of hi^ parents and the 
values they gave hhii, the needs of his people noW, the things 
they value, and his own place in the tribe. He can no longer 
fight as a warrior chief ^ for his tribe, but he can speak for his 
people. He sees them as people no- longer with hands out for' 
welfare but rather a^ people who can contribute to society their 
' skills and also tiieir values from the past— loVe for the earth and 
its creatures, respect tSf communal living and working with' 
one's hands, regard for old people and old ways, and depen- 
. ^denoe on the spiritual life. Illustrated with drawings. 

Halsell, Qrace.^ssie YeUowhair. V^amer Bks 1974. 

The author's father wal a Texas rancher and Indian filter who 
once out^tted Geronimo. It was natural^ then, that following 
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her experience of passing as a black woman and writing Soul 
Sister, she should turn to living as a Navajo Indian* After living 
with several other Navajo families, she met Bessie Yellowhair 
and her family. She lived with them in their isolated hogan, 
:^ slept on their mud floor, ate their mutton stew, and shared 
their silences. When Grace felt that she could pass for an Indian^ 
she applied for a job as a 'housemaid in Irvine, California. She 
was submissive, passive, and oppressed, until finally she could 
no longer stand being a Navajo maid, and fled from the exper- 
ience. * ^ 

Hirst, Stephen. Life in a Narrow Place: The Havasupai of the 
Gx^d Canyon. Photographs by Terry Eiler and Lyntha Eiler. 
McKay 1976. 

For nearly a century, most of the Havasupai Indian nation have 
lived on Bis acres of canyon on one of the smallest and most 
inaccessible reservations in the world, at the botton/'of the 
Grand Canyon. This book is the story of their life,^d their 
struggles to regain their traditional ^wiiater homeland on the 
plateau above their canyon. Against overwhelming odds they 
won their battle for survival, and in 1975 President Ford signed 
a bill which returned to them the largest amount of land ever 
reclaimed by a single tnh% The author went' to the Havasupai in 
1967 to teach in their tribal school, and served as secretary and 
bookkeeper for the tribal council and assistant director of the 
Havasupai Land Use Plan. Generously illustrated with photo- 
graphs. 

Hungry Wolf, Adolf. Indian Summer. Good Medicine Bks 1975. 

This book is one of a series devoted to inspiring **new people 
of today, with the spirits and ways of the old people who Jived 
ill this land in the past.*^ Hungry Wolf and his family create the 
books from^ their bqm^,-Giood Medicine Ranch, in a valley in 
the Rocky Mountains of Canada. This volume contains poems 
^ and articles about old people whom Hungry Wolf has visited, 
and about powwows, and history. 

LaPointe, Frank. The Sioux Today. CGPr. MacmiUan 1972. 

The author, a Rosebud Sioux, uses vignettes .of twenty-four 
individuals to show what life is like for the young Sioux today-- 
fighting poverty, unemployment, atxd conflict between their 
heritage and the dbminant white ciilture. Shirley, who died 
suddenly at fourteen, left her brothers and sisters without their 
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subatitute mother; Ruth discovered her heritage through the 
, giveaway; Ken wanted to be an Olympic runner; Louis did not 
want to admit that he was a Sioux. These are some of the peo- 
ple to be met in this book. 

**Mr. LaPointe . . . does not romanticize his people. In a 
series of blunt profiles of representative lives^ he shows how the 
Sioux are fii^ting the forces that conflict with their culture, as 
^ well as their continuing stru{^e against poverty and ignorance'* 
(Dee Brown, New York Times Book Review, pt. 2, 15 Novem- 
ber 1972, p. 20). , 

Louis, Ray Baldwin. Child of the Hogan. Brigham 1975. 

. Ray Louis, a Navs^o writer and en|;ertainer, has collected ttoxA 
his own works a series of poems and short po^ic prose selec- 
tions about the Navajo. Each selection describes a slice of the. 
Navajo life, demonstrating^ the love 'of home, reverence for life, 
and respect for tribal traditions. Illustrated with photographs of 
Navi^o territory. 

Manudi George, and Michael Posluns. The Fpurth Wodd: An 
Indian Reality. Ffee Pr 1974. 

This book is George Manuel's vision of a world where aboriginal 
peoplesHlie Indians of the Americas, the Lapps of Scandinavia, 
the Polynesian and Pacific Basin peoples, the Basques of Spain, 
the Welsh and Celts of Great Britain, the Maori and Australian 
aborigines, and others who share similar status-^will be on an 
equal footing with other peoples* This will occur y^n the 
values of these people-iespecially their unity wjith the land and 
their practice of making decisions for the good of the tribe 
rather than of the individual— are integrated into the values of 
all peoples. The book discusses the experiences of Manuel, a 
Shuswap Indian, as he worked for recognition of Canadian In- 
dians. ' ' m 

**Manuel is not a historian; and is little concerned with re- 
search, footnotes, and bibliography. Instead, the authors tell 
what it i|i like to be an Indian, in Canada today in language that 
the gen^ public would appreciate** (American Indian Quar- 
terly 2:253, Autumn 1975). ''Th6 history of any Indian Nation, 
or indeed that of any aboriginal people, can be read ki its 
; pages** (Indian Historian 7 :58, Summer 1974). 

Schuskyi Ernest. The Right to Be Indian. Indian Hist Pr 1970. 

This brief monograph, widely used by teachers and students in 
the social sciences and. Native American studies since its first 
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appearance in offers a definition of the Indian and dis- 

cusses the complexities of the Indian struggle for civil rights 
during the early 1960s, The author, a non-Indian, states, **Civil 
rights problems of American Indians are particularly complex 
because Indians can claim Special ri^^hts. Their unique rights 
derive from historical circumstance/* In reissuing the mono- 
graph, the Indian Historical Society noted that conditions with 
regard to th(B Indian's civil rights have worsened since the 1960s* 

Vizenorj Gerald* The Everlasting Sky: New Voices from the IPeo* 
pie Named the Chippewa. CCPr« Macmillan 1972« 

A contemporary Chippewa writes about the hopes, fears, and 
feelings of the oshhi anishinabe, the new people of the wood- 
land* Using examples of people in Minnesota, he tells how they » 
feel about their homes, families, reservations, and education. He 
reviews some legends of the past, and gives insight into the 
, feelings of the old people of the tribe. He describes the young 
urban Indians who know little about the past, and the reiserva- 
tion youths who cannot face the schools they must attend. 
There also are mtetviews with c6Uege students and college grad- 
uates who seem to have succeeded but remain troubled because 
they exist between two cultures, 

Vizenot, Gerald, Tribal Scenes and Ceremonies, Nodl(^Pr 1976, 

A Chippewa writei;has collected ten years of his work on prob- 
lems of the modem Indian in white society. There is a discus- 
sion of the case of Thomas James White Hawk^ the young Sioux 
accused of killing a jeweler in Vermillion, South Dakota. Other 
issues include the American Indian Movement, Indian educa- 
tiori, hunting and fishing rights, paraeconomic survival, and 
tribal ceremonies, Vizenor, a capable spokesman for his people, 
also discusses the concerns of important^ Indian people today. 
Illustrated wit;h photographs, . 

Senior .High and Adult 

Brophy, William A,, and Sophie D, Aberle, The Indian: Americans 
UnfiWshfed Business. U of Okla Pr 1969, 

This is a report of the activities of the Commission on the 
Rights, Liberties, and Responsibilities of the American Indian, 
established by the Fund for the Republic to give an up-to-date 
appraisal of the status of the Indian, Impetus for the commis- 
sion was a congressional resolution setting forth a policy of 
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terminating the special relatiopship between Indians and the 
federal government. The report covers topics such as law, gov- 
ernment, and ecoriomic conditions of the Indian; the Bureau 
of Indian Affair*; education; health; and policies that have im- 
' peded Indian development. The author is a former CommlB-. 
sioner of Indian Affairs. Useful Ixi social problems classes and 
for students researching contemporary conditions of Indians. 
On Rupert Costb's list of suggested reading on the American 
Indian Today (/ndfan Historian 1:35, Winter 1968). 

Bumette, Robert, and John Koster. The Road to Wounded Knee. 
Bantam 1974. 

Bumette, tribal chairtaan of the Rosebud Sioux, gives his ver- 
sion of the reasons for the takeover of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs (BIA) in Washington and the confrontations at Wqunded 
Knee in 1972 and 1978. Koster is a white journalist who has 
reported on Indian activism. Bumette describes the events that 
precipitate the incidents and offers a nin0-point j)rogram for 
improving circumstances among the Indians todfly. He is espe- 
dally critical of the BIA, so-called Uncle Tomahawks (second- 
generation Indians who depend on white establishment approval 
for satisfaction), and white liberals who admire Martin Luther 
King but are unsympathetic toward Indians and their problems. 

''He offers a nine-point program for improving the disgraceful 
situatipn of Nathi* Americans today, a positive, though far from 
perfect answer, to the question asked by potential supporters— 
' *What can we do?"' (American Indian Quarterly 2:33* Spring 
' 1975). ♦'This is a much-needed book, considering the great 
amount of misinformation that h^s'been disseminated about the 
event*' {Indian Historian 7 :5Xf Spring'l974). 

Cahn, Edgar S., editor. Our Brother's Keeper: The Indian in WWte 
Afceric*; New Com Br 1,969. \ 
The atizen's Advocate Center of Washington, D. C, made\a 
study of today's 600,000 American Indians whose lives an 
dominate^ by the Bureau of Indian Affaii|. The report covers 
all aspectp of Indian life in the United States, vrith emphasis 
on problems of education, he&lth, and land; Its purpose is best 
described in the words of the postscript: ''This book has at- 
tempted to provide an insight into the fhistrations of that world 
'which thwarts and penalizes individual and tribal self-realiza- 
tion, which rewards and perpetuates dependency, and which 
demand* ilOienation ftom ona's heritage as a price for survival." 
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Written partly to shock, the report is valuable for senior high 
research on today's problems of the Indian- 

*The book is probably th6 best thus far in describing actual 
Indian opinion on certain levels and in certam sections of the 
country. It goes no further than that, and certainly it lacks a 
complete cross-section of Native American opinion'' {Indian 
Historian * 3:61, Winter 1970). ''Everyone concerned with the 
political treasons for the social and economic problems confix)nt* 
' ing the contemporary American Indian student should read this 
book" {Al)out Indians, p- 137), 

Collier, John. On the Gleaming Way; Navnjos, Eastern Pueblos, 
Zunis, Hopis, Apaches, and Their Land— And Their Meanings 
to th^ World, fiwallow 1962. 

. This jis an attempt to describe southwestern Indian tribes and 
their- outlook on life; for example, the introductory chapter. 
Another Time Dimension, points out the tyranny of clocks in 
our jteclinological society compared to the Indians' power ^*to 
endwre, to create, and to outlast." The book was begun in 1946 
wh^ the author was an advisor on trusteeship to the American 
delegation at the General Assembly of the United Nations and 
trymg to persuade the United States to lift the ''blight of mUi- 
tary absolutism" from the Pacific Islands, Suitable for study of 
the Indians of the Southwest and their ways of life. On Ak- 
wesiasne Notes \>is\c library list. 

ifeloria, Vine, Jr. Behind the Trail of Broken Tyeaties: An Indian 
Declaration of Independence, Ddta. Dell 1974. 

Deloria briefly ilfeviews the background of treaties that have 
been made with Indian, tribes. Hethen analyzes events that led 
to the formation of the Trail of Broken Treaties caravan, which 
crossed the United States in 1972, and discusses developments 
later that year which ended in the showdown at Wounded Knee. 
I^loria examines the clain^ that whites do or do not have, to 
tfte North American qontinent. He discusses the relationship of 
Indian tribes to the i|^.S. government and concludes that the 
tribes should be considered as independent nations under the 
protection of the United States. 

Deloria, Vine, Jr. Custer Died for Your Sins: An Indian Manifesto. 
Avon 1970. 

A Sioux Indian and former executive director of the National 
Congress of American Indians clearly defines Indian values and 
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their claahoi with those of the whites. He documents past mis- 
treatment of Indians by the U.S. government, church groups, 
and ahthropologists, arid criticizes the political* social, and reli* 
gious forces that perpetuate the stereotyping of his people. 
There is a-dis^^iission of tribal organization and the ways in 
which modem society might benefit from its values. Necessary 
reading for students 6r teachers interested in learning the atti- 
tudes of Indians. Cited in American Indian Authom also on 
.Akwe$a$n0 Notes huicUhtdtyliit. 

**With a rare talent for writing, Mr. Delbria has expressed the 
v^ews of many Indian people^ and has done it well" {Textbooks 
4nd the American Indian, p. 260). "Highly recommended on aU 
levels particularly for a good introduction to the ideological 
pressures upon the American Indian today and in the near past" 
(/ndfan Htetorion 3:62, Winter 1970). 

Deloria, Vine, Jr. We Talk, You Listen: New Tribes, New Turf. 
Den 1970. / 

In this book the author develops his thesis that the answers to 
a great many of America's problems— imperialism, capitalism, 
ecology, and inflation, for example-iie in neotribalism. The 
concept of individualism, he feels, is outmoded. The- real need 
of society is an extended concept of the tribe, which can be 
leaded from the Indian, whose way of life is the most durable 
and flexible of any in the country. Articulate and inci|ive, 
Delbria turns froni Indian problems to the problems of the 
United States, and contributions the Indian way of life might 
make toward correcting them. On Akwesasne Notes ba$ic li- 
brary list. 

N. Scott Momaday feels that Deloria's plea for tribalism is 
made in the inters of "an economic and not an ethical iideal." 
Momaday does opt object so much to what Deloria says but 
rather to the fact that he does not go far enough: "In rteither 
book [this and Custer Died for Your Sins] is there arty real 
evocation of that spirit and mentality, which distinguishes the 
Indian as a man and as a race" {New York Review of Book^ 
16:39^2, 8 April 1971). 

posman, Edgar J. Indians: The Urban Dilemma. McQelland 1976. 

As a native of Saskatchewan, the author decided to study the 
^ conditions of urban Indians in Saskatoon. By the early 1960s 

several flustors had brought about a large-scale migration of In- 
^ dians and Metis (mixed bloods) into that city-an industrial and 
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housing boom provided employtnent opportunities; Indians 
awakened to possibilities outside of the reserves; they acquired 
greater access to transportation; controls over the Indians by 
the Indian Affairs Branch broke down; and the population of 
Indians and Metis throughout Canada increased rapidly. 
Dosman concludes that^ having broken the Indians, Canadian 
society must how accept the consequences of Indian poverty 
in order to develop a Canadian civilization. He^ggests reasons 
for the failure of existing welfare programs and makes both 
' short- and long-term proposals for improvement* 

Fey, Harold E.^ and D^Arcy McNickle. Indians and Other Amer- 
icans: Two Ways of L|fe Meet. Har-Row 1971. 

A short, readable explanation of why, 450 years after the first 
Ei^opeans arrived in North America, the Indians are poorer 
less well educated than any other racial minority, have a 
Jife irapectancy, and suffer great economic and social 
Ice. A discussion of wars, treaties, land agreements, at- 
tempts at education,^ urbanization, and vindustrialization, and 
their effects on the Indian. Harold Fey, editor of the Christian 
Century, and D*Arcy McNickle, Flathead Indian, collal?orate 
on this history of Indian-white relations. Cited by Rupert 
Costo in his list of suggested reading on the American Indian 
Today {Indian Historian 1:35, Winter 1968), 

'^Necessary for an understanding of the current situation** 
{Textbooks and the American Indian, p. 256). "At a time when 
authentic and accurate information was scarce^ this little book 
filled a great need. Today it seems inadequate; accurate still, 
but inadequate. . . . But one must respect their approach which 
is useful in studying the complexities of Indian affairs today** 
{Indian Historian 4:52, Spring 1971). "This comprehensive 
survey reviews the contacts betweeh Indians ^d European 
colonists, wars, treaties, land deals, educative attempts,'^ffects 
of relocation, urbanization, industrialization, and contemporary 
self-help programs designed to help Indians retain dignity and 
a Sense of identity** {Ametican Indian Authors, p. 27). 

Highwater, Jamake. Fodor*s Indian America. Illus. Asa Battles. 
McKay 1975. 

This is a compendium of facts and information about American 
Indians, and where tQ go to see^^them and their ceremonies. It 
includes sections on Indian history and culture, information on 
contemporary artists, where to shop for arts and crafts, and a 
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cUr^tofy of Indian galleries and museums, ceremonials, cos- 
tumes, and, dwellings^ The main section cqvers various Indian 
nations, including that of the Eskimos and the Aleuts. One 
lather ol;>viou8 error, however, is the treatment of the Chip- 
pewas or Objibwas. The author says, "By treaty negotiations in 
1892 they were finally focated on a small reservation on the 
Canadian border called Turtle Mountain/V lliis ignores the 
many Chippewa reservations in Minnesota and Wisconshi, espe- 
cially the large Red Lake and Leech Lake Reservations in Min- 
nesota, and the religious and historical center of the Chippewa, 
Madeline Island in Wisconsin. 

Josephy, Alvin M., Jr., editor. Red Power: The American Indians' 
Fight for Freedom. McOraw 1970. 

A documentary collection of twenty-four selections covering 
the history of tiie rise of the Red Power or Indian Power move- 
ment. Beginning with a speech by Thomat L. Sloan, an Omaha 
Indian, before the Society of American. Indians in 1911, and 
concluding with an article by Vine Deloria, J^., from the New 
Yorjk Timet Magazine in 1970, the collection contains state- 
ments by Indians and non-Indians, excerpts of reports by con- 
gressional committees, and manifestos by Indian groups. On 
ililtu)««a«n«//d<;«f basic library list. 

Levine, Stuart, and Nancy Oestreich Lurie, editors. The American 
Indta»To<tay.P«.guinl968. . 

A collection of essays on the status of the Indian today, done 
primarily by anthropologists who have woriced among Indians. 
Two contributors are Indian-Shiriey Hill Witt, a Mohawk, and 
Robert K. Thomas, a Cherokee. The book contains articles on 
historical backgioimd, currisnt trends, and problems of individ- 
tribes. The articles in this collection, from the Midcontinent 
American Studies Journal, give a good background ipr under- 
standing current Indian problems. On Rupert Costo's list of 
suggested reading on the A^ierican Indian Today (Indian Hie- 
toHdn 1:35, Winter 1968). 

Marquis, Arnold. A Guide to America's Indians: Ceremonials, 
Reservations and Museums. U of Okla Pr 1974. 

A tourist gfiide to reservations, ceremonials, museums, and 
campgrounds, with some backgroimd on Native American 
history, languages, arts, and contemporary affairs. The author 
if better informed' about the Southwest than a)3out other areas 
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and therefore devotes more space to that region. Thet)ook has 
a number of factuiil errors and oversimplifications. For exam- 
ple, the author includes the Mandan, Ankara, and Hidatsa 
among the Sioux, and, apparently using evidence of the Chip- 
pewa in Wisconsin, suggests that very little remains of Chippewa 
life and culture. ' 
. "Althoui^ some excellent museums and collections are listed, 
many miss the mark, and an inordinate liupiber of exceptional 
museums are missing, altogether" (American Indian Quarterly 
1:26, Autumn 1974). 

Meyer, William. Nathre Americans: The New Indian Resistance. 
IntiPui)Col971. I 

This small book, by a Cherokee long active in the struggle for 
Indian rights, is a history of American Indifui ^sistance from 
colonial times to the present. About half of the space is devoted 
to modem questions, including problems with the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, land and wftter rii^ts, hunting and fishing rights, 
and self-determination. On AkwesasneNotes basic library list. 

'The author, a native Cherokee, Is actve in the native rights 
struggle. His feelings which are shared by many other North 
American natives are expressed in this book" (About Indiana, 
. p. 226); 

Morey, Syhrester M., editor. Can the Red Man Help the White 
Man? A Denver Confere^ce with the Indian Elders. Myrin 
Institute 1970. 

Papers fxom a June 1968 conference of Indian elders, sponsored 
by the Myrin Institute of Adult Eduaition, to' consider what 
Indians might contribute to white society. The intuitive know- 
ledge of the Indian ^ders was of special interest. Topics for dis- 
cussion include Indian beliefs, education, religion, myths, and 
legends. 

Pration, Frederick. Land of the Four Directions: A Portrait of 
North American Indian Lifts Today. Chatham Pr 1970. 

In pictures and hi prose, the author presents the life, problems, 
and hopes of modem Indians of eastern Maine and the Canadian 
' Maritimes-Passamaquoddies, Maliseet, and Micmac. The text 
is divided hitp topics such as the land, the community, the indi- 
vidual, the home, children, age, and the elders. 

**Land of the Four Directions is the first book which truly 
presents the way of life, ^e real problems, and the hopes for 
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the future of the Indians in eastern Maine ancTttie Canadian 
Maritimes. It is fully endorsed by the joint tribal councils of the ^ 
Passamaquoddies** (John Stevens^ in the introduction to the 
boolc, p« 10), ^This is a good book, and can well be utilized as 
an introduction to a more comprehensive study of these peo- 
ples'' (/ndion Historian 4:54, Spring 1971), ''It is seldom one 
finds so excellent a book that really 'says it all''' (About In- 

dfant, p. 248). 

♦ ^ 

Steiner, Stan. The New Indians. Dell 1969. 

Known as the "White Navaho/' the author is a wanderer who, 
after World War II, set out to discover his country and himself. 
He traveled more than 200,000 miles in twenty yeafts^ living 
part of the time among Indian triba and learning about them 
and the workings of their councils. This is a collection of 
stories al^out modern IndiansHheir hopes, diisappointments, * 
and fears about th^selves, modem America, and the whites. 
Some stories are about Red Muslims and their hatred toward 
the whites; others are about Indians who are saddened by the 
whites' refusal to accept the good that is to be found m the 
Indian way of life. Appendices contain notes on the people 
interviewed, documents, chronology, statistics, and selected 
bibliography. On Akweeasne Notes basic library list. « 

"Considerable ii^formation of value for an understanding 
of the Indian in the world of today" (Textbooks and the 
American Indian, p. 268). "Steiner's book has had substantial 
influence in awakening younger Indians to the nationalistic 
trends of the mi^or fodian organizations" (Vine Deloria, Jr«, 
in the introduction to Indian$ of the Americas by Edwin 
Embree). "Complete with adjectival embellishments as it is^ 
the book suffers ftom sensationalism. However, there is a great 
deal of important material concerning the attitudes and activi- 
ties of Indians today" (Indian Historian 1:28, Simmer 1968). 

Steiner^ Stan. The Vanishing White Man. HIus. Maria Garza» Har- 
Row 1976. . 

The main purpose of this puiblicationris to compare and contrast 
Indian and white attitudes toward energy, conservation, and the 
relationship (^ people to the land they live on. The author 
describes a^series of incidents ihht have grown out of the con|pi^ 
flicting attitudes of the two race8,\flnd has collected statements 
or so-called testaments regarding these issues, by Indians and 
whltei^ncluding Alvin Dashee, vice djairman of the Hopi tribe; 
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. Frank Tenorio, secretary of the All-Indiah Pueblo Council; 
Grace Black Elk, Ogallala Nation; Walter Hickel, former Gov- 
ernor of Alaska and former Secretaiy of the Interior; and 
Senator^ames Abourezk from South Dakota. 
''*ik^l!fwiiho\it a doubt Steiner's finest effort, -qualitatively 
" above his other efforts and a book that may bring a needed 
sobriety to* the problem of Indian-white relations" (Vine 
Deloria, Jr., New York Times Book Review, 12 September 
1976,^45). i 

Vlzenor, Gerald. Wordarrowsrindians and Whites in the New Fur 
Trade. U of Minn Pr 1978. ■ 

Adopting the name Clement Beaulleu, the author combines 
fact and fiction in presenting a number of sketches about Indian 
people he has knpwn, many of them when he was a counselor 
and advocate in Minneapolis. Among these Native Americans 
with their trials and problems in a white society are Rattling 
Hail, who objects to having white people provide "setvices".for 
him;.Laurel Hole in the Day, who is drawn between life on the 
reservation and life in the city; and Roman Downwind, who was 
bom in an abandoned station wagon while his mother was ricing 
and sees nothing wrong with living in his car in the city.'llie 
^ book closes with four chapters recounting the author's exper- 
iences as an investigator in the trial of Thomas White Hawk for 
murder in South Dakota. Throughout the book, words and their 
use in the tribal society are compared with their use in white 
society. From his own Native American background, the author 
sensitively presents the tragic dilemmas faced by individual 
Indian people. 

Watkins, Mel, editor. Dene Nation-The Colony Within. U of 
Toronto Pr 1977. 

In 1976 a hearing was held in Northwest Territories of Canada 
before Justice Thomas R. Berger of the Supreme Court of 
British Columbia, to cdnsider the proposals of Canadian Arctic 
Gas Pipeline Ltd. and Foothills Pipe Lines Ltd. tor building 
pipelines in the Mackenzie Valley. The Dene people of that 
territory are trying to live as much like their ancestors, as pos- 
sible; tiius iinany of their chie& and other leiiders testified 
against the proposal and in favor of retaining their life as it is. 
This collection contains statements of the Dene people con- 
cerning their views. 
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Wilson, Edmund. Apologies toJJ^e Iroquois. Random 1965. \ 

Realizing that he knew little about his neighbors, the author 
Visited the reservations of six Iroquois Nation, tribes to study 
their life, problems, and growing nationalism. The result was a 
series of articles in The New Yorker^ which are collected in this 
volume along with Joseph Mitchell's "The Mohawks in High 
Steel." The articles are about contemporary In^iians' problems, 
life-views, values, and needs. Written originally for an adult 
audience; will interest senior hif^ students who are studying 
current social problems. 

**[It is among], other outstanding books of recent years,** 
says Vine Deloria, Jr., in the introduction to Indians of the 
AmericQS hy Kdwin Embree. "Part of the memorial tribute to 
Mr. Wilson belongs to us, for the legacy of Apologies to the 
Iroquois^ whicb>made an impact on both the Indijan and the 
non-Indian world at a critical time in Iroquois history** (Betty 
Crouse Mele, JndUm Historian 5:23, FaU 1972). ' 
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Baylor, Byrd^Before Yqid ^ame fhis Way. Illus. To|n Bahti. Dutr 
tonl969. Primary; • * ' 

The remarkable rocV paintings of the 'prehistoric Indians 'of 
Arizona, New Me4co, and West, yfexiij have inspired botU'the 
* author of this boqli''and the artitlHp^nvey the beauty and 
mystery of ancient times. The iUultratibiis depict animals, the 
sun, moon, stars, and people eniaged in activities such as 
hunting, dancing, or gomg to battle. \Printed on amatl paper— a,., 
- roui^ bark paper, handmade by ^he -Qtomi Indians^ of Puef)ta, 
. Mexico-the figures resemble/ authentic to^roglyphs. The 
•author's spafe, poetic t|SXt expresses 4he wokdii^ent of latei 
generations as they sp<iculate upon the livel[ olV^those yirho 
' passed this way before.*^^. * ^ 

"The entire *book is ii^fUsed with a sensp of wonder and quiet 
reverence'. . 4 Evocative and-poetic, a4istingui8hed book" {Sat- 
urday Review, ^ November 1969, p. 65). ♦^is is not a/fiict.* 
ix)ok . . . It is rlither a work iiiat treats the drawings for what 
they areHhe emotional expreuions"6f a honliterate people . . . 
It is seldom that children are exposed to such a pbignant com-. 
^ menta:iy on any unfamiUar,. <iultflre, past of present** {Libiffiry 
Journal 94:4593, 1.5 Dec#mJ|Brt^69). ^' ^ 

Baylor, Byrd. They Put On Masks, {llus. Jerry Ingram. Scribner 
1974. Primary. 

This book, based on authentic sourcei^, discusses the ui^ of 
<^ inasks with Indian dances and songs, and includes a description 
of how they were madd. ^Many Indians still feel the power of 
their masks and continue to use them in the anciept, sacred 
wayjB^ The cultures of many tribes ai^ studied; including the 
Eskimo^ Kwakiutl and other Northwest Indians, Iroquojis, 
' avi^o. Apache, Pueblo, and Zuni. 
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**Baylor tells of the iues.ahd meanings of masks . . . through 
quiet rambling verse which calls up that sense of power and 
mystery given to the masks by their makers. . . . Much feeling 
and information of importance is communicated in the effective 
iUuitrations and poetic dramatizations" {BooklUt 10:1102^ 
lJunel974). . . ' \ ' 

Baylor, Byrd. When Clay Shigs. Dlus. Tom Bahti. Scribner 1972. 
Primary. 

Reassembled pieces of pr^Sustorlc Indian pottery, found in the 
deserts of Arizona, inspired this book which re-crdates the past 
with sensitivity and eloquence. The Indians who find the pot- 
tery today believe that everything has its own spirit-^ven a 
broken pot. The many animals and birds tiiat appear on the 
fragments gina evidence that there were "speckled bugs, spotted 
bu0i, bugs with shiny wings, and pinchy bugs and jumpy bugs 
and bugs that had a thousand legs that liked to walk through 
grass." The line drawings are beautifully adapted firom the 
tlesigns of prehistoric Indian potters of the Anasazi, MogoUbn, 
Hohokam, and Mimbres cultures. 1973 Caldecott Honor 
. Book. * ' %' 

' ''This is a lyrical treatment of archaeology and the art of 
Indians of the Southwest. Great immediacy is lent by the reflec- 
' tions on the prehistoric people who might have used these 
. fragments and by the parallels of thought and feeling drawn ^ 
between then and now" (Library Journal 97:1898, 15 May 

, m- ■ .1 ■ ■ ■ ■ 

jte^Bifthorst, John* Songs of the Chippewa. HIus. Joe Servello.. FS&G 
Ij^. Intermediate. 

i'jiesd'vWigs were collected by ethnomusicolbgist Frances 
• Densmoi?4uririg the%:ly. 1900s and" by ethnographer penry 
Rowe Schoolaraft more than fifty years ealrlier. Arranged for 
piano and guit^ the son^ include lullabies, ritual songs, dream 
fongs, and son5Nri)out nature. A few have Chippewa words,' 
with English transfcations. The melodic lines, y^hich cah be 
learned ^y^uAg/children, are exotic arid unfamiliar. The 
source of each>ar(g and helpful notes for teachers are included. 
Brownrtone illustrations furtiier ei^^e this collection. 

Coen, Rena Neuman n. The^ getfjtfin in Art. Lemer Pubns 1972. 
. Intermediate. /■ - 

In this collection, Indian «t is surveyed from early times to 
the present. The example/ of early symbolic art forms include a 
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Seneca mask, a-Kwakiutl female figure, a Haida rattle, and a 
stone pipe* from MoundviUe, Alabama. Paintings by whites 

• which acquainted Europeans with Indian culture are reproduced 
in both black and white and color, with commentary on the 
artists' work* Among those represented are.Gustavus Hegselius, 
. Benjamin West, Gilbert Stuart, Peter Rindisbacher^ Karl Bodmer, 
Seth Eastman, Geoxge CaQin, and FJrederic ftemington* Twenti- 
eth-century American Indian artiste who have made notable 
contributions to the understanding of Indian cultut§ are repre- 
sented. Oscar Howe, a descendant of Plains Indians, combines 

' a modem feeling for abstract design with the two-dimensional 
linear style of the early buff alo-rob6 painters. Fred Kabotie's 
vivid painting, **Hopi Com Dance,*' is included. Favorite sub- 
jects for Patrick Des Jarlait, a self-taught Chippewa painter from 
the Red Lake reservation in northern Minnesota, are the sea- 
sonal occupations . of his wpeople. The variety of art included 
makes this a highly desirable aid to,, appreciating and under- 
standing Indian art* s 

Daubney, Brian, find Ronald Reah. Ojimite's Journey: A Story 
with Music. Ulus. Rita Teasdale. Oxford U Pr 1968. Iftterme- 
diate. 

This is a story taken^ from Shoshoni legends and arranged with 
musical accompaniment* The legend, tells of the mighty chief 
Miriirnoya who rules well and is loved and revered by his people* . 
Evil i^d terror befall the people when the ruler^s son, Yusinte, 
is carried- off by Mavawofc, Evil Spirit of the Black Mountains. 
Ojimite, ^ brave and noble warrior, sets out to find Yusinte. On 
his journey- he rescues an antelope, a blue jay, and a fish from 
daiyger, and Hhey in turn endow him with various magical 
powers.. Eventually he reaches the kingdom of Mavftwok and 
with his magic rescues Yusinte. The chief rewards Ojimite with 
the dark-eyed Dakodilla as his bride. A complete musical score 
is included and interwoven with the rhythmic prose of the st^. 

Glubok, Shirley. The Art of the Northwest Coast Indians. Mac- 
millan 1975. Intermediate. 

This book lavishly illustrates die art of the Kwakiutl, Tlingit, 
Nootka, Haida, Tsimshian, Bella Coola, Coast Salisli, and other 
' Indian tribes of the Northwest, from the Columbia River in 
Oregon to Yakutat Bay in southern Alaska. Radically different 
from the art of other North American Indians, the works depict 
the lifestyles of these present-day tribes, who live in distinctive 
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houMi and have adapted well to white c^ture. Their carvinga 
of wood, bone, and are intricate ana detailed, as are the 
paintings with which they decorate their housea, inside and out. 
Canoej, charms, body armor, decorated hide clothing, gods, and 
totem poles— all reminiscent of tribal history— illustrate in detail 
ah informative, concisely written text. 

Glubok, Shkley. The Art of the Plains Indians. Photographs by 
.Alfred Tamarin. Macmillan 1975. Intermediate. 

The art of the Blackfeet, Blood, Piegan, Sarcee, Crow, Sioux^ 
Kiowa, Cheyenne, Arapaho, and Mandan is presented in illus- 
trations rant^g from simple pictographs to photographs of 
elaborate ceremonial dress, intricately decorated cradles and 
toys, beautifully carved **magic" pipes, and hide paintings of 
their history, including their constant fight to repel the ever- 
encroacWng whites. The text, though brief, provides a wide- 
ranging accotmt of the customs^ religion, find day-toMay life of 
the Plains Indians. 

Qlubok. Shirley. The Art of the Southwest Indians. Photographs 
by Alfred Tamarin. Macmillan 1971. . ' 

The three main groups of the Southwest Indians-Hhe Navajo, 
the Apache, and the. desert tribes, including the Pima, Papago, 
and MojaveHhkve ancient and deeply religious cultures centered 
on nature. The artifacts presented, in this volume, some of them 
centuries old, range from dance waiids, wall paintings, small 
carved-stone fetishes, baskets, rugs, and sand paintings to rich 
silver work, kflchina dolls and maskd, ceremonial robes, and 
decorated pottery. The text provides information about the 
philosophy and daily activities of these tribes. 

Hofsinde, Robert [Gray-Wolf]. Indian Arts. Dlus. by author. 
Morrow 1971. Intermediate. 

A concise, selective presentation of the many kinds of art 
developed by the Indians of America. Explanations of the 
origin, design, and decorations of ceremonial, personal, and 
household items are given along with numerous clear drawingi. 
The pictured objects show how the Indianif made use of the 
available natural materials— sheep hoifis for spoons, abalone 
shells for inlaid designs^ ston^ for making pipes, grasses for 
Weaving, and clay for making pottery, A section oh the Indian 
arts of tdday is included. A handy reference for the young 
reader. 
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**Whillfl^e information provided in this children's book is 
meager, ft is good. The illustrations ai» especially helpful** 

* (About P- ^ 

Hofsinde, »bert [tbray-Wolf ] . Indian Beadwork. Illus. by author. 

Morrow ffe58. Intermediate. 

f ' 

For centyries the North American Indians had decorated their 
' clothing With quill embroidery, but with the advent of Euro- 
pean traders they learned to use colored beads and by the nine- 
teenth century, beadwork had become one of their great arts. 
The author provides instructions for the construction of a bead 
loom and the working of attractive bead designs. There are pat- 
terns for making useful items such as coin purses, belts, and 
moccasins, and methods for working out original designs. 
Excellent sketches and directions. Cited in A Preliminary 
Bibliography of Selected Children 's Books. 

**The book is a good introduction to beadwork for hobby 
and craft enthusiasts as well as children. It is written in simple 
language and covers a^ number of basic projects** (About Indi- 

• ansy p. 69). 

Hofsinde, Robert [Gray-Woif] . Indian Games and Crafts. lUus. by 
author. Morrow 1957. Intermediately 

A collection of interesting games and beautiful crs|twork, by 
a well-known expert on Indian life. Jncluded are instructions 
for making simple games from readily available materials, with 
each step carefully described and illustrated. Some of the items 
are: the Zuni kick stick, the Hopi Kachina doll, the Chippewa 
corncob dart, the Eskuno buz« board, the Iroquois double ball 
and stick, the Eskimo toss and catch game, and several kinds of 
Indian rattles. Cited in A Preliminary Bibliography of Selected 
Children's Books. 

^'Detailed instructions with careful illustrations and lists of 
siihple materials are included to aid in oreating the described<r 
equipment making this book a useful addition to any craft 
collection** (About Indians, p. 70). 

Hofsinde, Robert [Gray-Wolf]. Indian * Music Makers. Morrow 
1967. Intermediate. , , 

The author has collected a weaUlh ,p$>;(;iiteresting material on 
Indian. songs and musical instmmbnts, and he explains the im* 
portance of singing in the Indians* life. A<i infants, Indians were 
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calmed by cradle songs., Later^they learned songs of hunting, 
^ar, victory, Player, harvest, and death. Various Indian instru- 
ments are describe^ «nd illustrated, ^eluding the flute, which 
was used in courting, the drum, the tom-tom, and the rattle. 
- The examples of authentic Indian music in the book come from 
the Ojibwa (or .Chippewa) of ndrthem Minnesota and were 
gathered by . Frances Densmore and published in Chippewa 
Music II. Cited in A Preliminary Bibliography of Selected Chil- 
dren's Books. \ 

"This unusual presentation i^ves the reader new insije^ts into 
.the daily customs of the Indian" (About Indians, p. 11):' 
■ > , 

Hofsinde, Robert [Gray-Wolf] . Indian Picture Writing. HIus. by . 
aiithor. Morrow 1959. Intermediate. 

Picture writing is described as a way of expressing thoughts and 
recording events by marks or drawings. Many people, such as 
cave dwellers, Egyptians, Vikings, and American Indians, have 
carved or painted scenes of their exploits and hunts. Some of 
these drawings are crude in design; others are ifiiniature master- 
pieces of primitive art. An index to 'the symbols offers easy 
a^ess'to spedfic words in picture writing. Sample stories are 
given, with the cqrrect interpretation >on later, pages. A chal- 
lenging and engrossing book for anyone interested in the subject. 
"A simple, clear presentation" (About Indians, p. 12). 

Hunt, W. Ben. The Complete Book of Indian Crafts and Lore. 
Golden Pr. Western Pub 1964. Intermediate* 

This colorful book is an excellet^ source of information on 
costumes, drums and tom-toms, teepeeS)^ totem poles, and majay 
other items firom various tribes: The care of feathers and con- 
struction of war bonnets, breechdouti, aprons, and legi^gs are 
also described, Directions and patt^iths aye given for beadwork. 
Finally, basic Indian dance steps are included, with appropriate 
costumes for each dance. There is a pronunciation guide and an 
interesting biographical liiketch of the author. An invaluable 
reference book for any^ class interested, in .tiie crafts of the 
American Indians. " ' .-. jA 

"An excellent book which dearly ^escifi&gs articles that boys 
ind girls can mak<^, patiemed^ on auth^tic Indi^ costumes^ 
(AboutMiMp.nf . 
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Appleton, LeRoy H. American Indian Design and Decoration. 
poverl971. ^ 

This bQok cpntains more than 700 examples of Indian designs 
fQtm(^ on baskets, pottery, sculpture, paintings, weaving, masks, 
headgear, blankets, ponchos, and other artifacts from tribes 
ranging bora the Arctic Circle to Tierradel Fuego. The author, 
who spent more than twenty years in pr^paring^e book, gath- 
ered the designs from museums. There are symbols of reli^on^ 
mythology, and magic, organized geographically by clans and 
tribes, followed by examples of their use on artifacts and a 
discussion of the lore, tradition, stories, and songs that explain 
the motifs. Published in 1950 as Indian Art of the Americas. 

Berlant, Anthony, and Mary Hunt Kahlenberg. in Beauty: 
The Navajo and Their Blankets. NYGS 1977. 

Berlant is with the Mimbres Foundation,^ an prganization 
fonfiied to excavate the villages of the prehistoric Mimbres 
' . Indians of southern New Mexico, and Kahlenberg ik an art 
historian and museum curator of textiles. They have combined 
their knowledge and expertise in this readable history of the 
Navajo and the development of their weaving as demonstrated 
in the changing designs and colors. The Navajo blanket is an 
expression of the belieflEi, culture, and experience of the people. 
There are sixty plates in color and many more in black and 
white. 

Dewdney, Selwyn, and Kenneth E. Kidd. Indian Hock Paintings 
of the Great Lakes. U of Toronto Prl967*, - . ' 

Dewdney, an artist and writer, with the help of Kidd, a curator 
I in the Department bf Ethnology, Royal Ontario Museum, found 
/ and recorded Indian rock paintings.frpm Lake Mazinaw to the 
Ontario-Manitoba border along the Canadian Shield. The story 
of Dewdney's search is exciting. More than a thousand indivj^ 
ual drawings from about one hundred sites—most of them wW^ 
the Lakehead area of Lake Superior-are described. The 
authors speculate on the identity of the artists, what their 
materials were, and what their pictures meant 
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Dockitader, Frederick J. Indian Art of the Americas. Photographs 
by Carmelo Guadagno. Mus Am Ind 1973. 

:^This vohmie contahis photographs of the five hxmdred objects 
^in "Indian Arts of the Amettcas," an exhibit that toured the 
• United States during 1973-1976. The artifacts date from 3000 
B.C. to A.D. 1970. Textual matter summarizes the technology 
and cultures of American Indians and how they were affected 
by the arrival of white people. Facts are given concerning the 
material, date, and measurements of eagh' article. 

Garfield, Viola, and Linn A. Forrest. The Wolf and the Ravenr 
Totem Poles of Southeastern Alaska, t) of Wash Pr 1961. 

A guide to the totem poles of southeastern Alaska. In 1938 
funds became avi^abie through the U.S. Forest Service for 
collecting and rest^dng these- carved memorials to the clans and 
the spiritual life of the people. With the cooperation of the 
Indians WHo owned them, the totems were gathered into several 
piurks where they could be preserved and seen more easily. Each 
totem is described and often there is an explanation of its 
. legend. 

Hofinann, Charles. American Indians Shig. Illus. Nicholas Amorbsi. 
John Day 1967. i 

. This book begina with a discussion of the general characteristics 
of Indian musiind ceremonies, followed by a description of 
the uses of soifiuntd dance among specific tribes across the 
United States, and an examination of Indian music today. The 
author, a cdllector of folk materials for the Library of Congress, 
was a student of the pioneer collector of Indian music, Frances 
Densmore. The book contains reading lists for students and for 
teadierttand parents, a list of recordings of Indian music, and a 
brieif recording, which is bound hito the book. Illustrated with 
photographs of dincers and with drawings. 

Kimball, Yeffe, and Jean Andersoi^. The Art of American Indian 
Cooking, mus. Yeffe^Khnball* Avon 1970. 
A coekbobk for making authentic, easily prepared Indian foods, 
ranging firom the turke^and corn dishes of the Southeast to 
the wild game recipes of the Great Plains and the seafoods of 
the northwestern coast. Yeffe Kimball, noted Osage artist, has 

• been, a consiUtant on Indian affairs and arts to the government 
and several magazines. Jean Anderson is with the food depart- 
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ment of the Ladies' Home Journal Cited in American Indian 
Authors. „ ^ 

Laubin, Reginald, and Gladys Laubin* The Indian Tipi: Its History, 
Construction, and Use. Ballantine ld71 . 

All there ia to know about the tipi-how to make one, how to 
transport it, different styles jased by various tribes, ceremonials 
and customs connected with it, bow to decorate it, and its 
history arid legends. , The authow have constructed tipis ahd 
have camped in them in all^sorts of weather. Their book will 
appeal to students who love the outdoors and camping, and to 
all who enjoy the histoty and romance bf the Indian life. Photo- 
graphs, sketches, and designs with cQlor keys make this a valu- 
able book on the subject. 

**You can appreciate the elegant design of a tipi and the 
completeness of the culture that produced it. All the inforriia^ 
tion you need, technical or traditional, is here" {Whole Earth 
Catalog). . 4 

Miller, Marjorie. Indian Arts and Crafts: A Complete **How to'* 
Guide to Southwestem Indian Handictafts. lUus. Ann Bruce" 
Chamberlain. Nash Pub 1972. 

This is a geii«ral survey of the handicrafts of the Southwest 
Indians— silv^Jwork, jewehry, kachina dolls, Navigo rugs, and 
pottery. There is advice <Jh identifying Indian art works and on 
the buying ollmaterials, but the book is not detailed enough tb 
be used a]|^»; and students will find it difficult to make the 
articles ivnm)ut some background in crafts or guidance from a 
knowledg^le teacher, it might be used along with more com-* 
plete guio^ to each craft, such as Santa Clara Pottery Today 
by Betty teFree (see Senior Art). ' 

■ 

NayloT, MAria, editor. Authentic Indian Designs: 2500 Illustrations 
from Reports of the Bureau of American Ethnology* Dover 
1975. 

in this book are from nearly a century of 
^1 'ir$|K)rt8 of the Bureau of Ethnology* The book begins with a 
|!jf *^«ection on prehistoric arjt; of the eastern United States, empha- 
f/'iAzitt$'. the cultures in the Mississippi and Ohio river valleys. 
^ OtherV se^ Cover the £astem Woodlands, Plains, Pacific 
L Noirt^lH^st, and Southwest* The objects illustrated are those 
f that ll^ere actually used by the people who'^made them. A brief 
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introduction gives infornaation about eacli of the culture* 
represented by the artifacts. 

*This vast pictorial archive collection offers the beauty and 
vigor of 2600 Indian designs that come from all over the United 
SUtes, including Alaska and the C^adian Pacific Coast" 
(Indian America 9:61, Spring 1976). ^ 



Norbeok, Oscar. Book of Indian Life Crafts. Dins. John B. Eves. 
Tower 1970. 

This book tells how to make costumes (shirts, leggings, head- 
dresses), woven articles, motifs and decorations, musical instru- 
ments^ pottery, games, dwellings, and items of transportation. 
There Is a helpful bibliography of Indian craft and lore, and a 
list of addresses for sources of supplies. 

Reynolds, Charles R., Jr., editor. American Indian Portraits from 
the Wanamaker Ex|>edition of 1913. Greene 1971. 
A collection of photographs from the American Museum of 
Natural History, where they were discovered by Reynolds, the 
picture editor of Popular Photography, in 1965. Research led 
to the conclusion that they were taken in 1913, on the third qf 
the expeditions to the Indians financed by Rodman Wanamakttf. 
All of the expeditions were led by Joseph Kossuth Dixon (who 
authored a book on the subject), but it is unclear whether he or 
a member of his staff took the pictures. A few of the portraits 
are of well-known Indians such as Ishi, Jack Red^Cloud, and 
Wooden Leg of the Northern Cheyenne. 

Salomon, Julian Harris. The Book of Indian Crafts and Indian 
Lore. Hair-Row 1928. / ; 

■ At the suggestion of Chief Curly Bear of the Blackfeet^ Salomon 
began gathering lore about Indian crafts which the chief felt 
would be lost. The author, a producer of Boy, Scout Indian 
pageants in the United States and in Europe, intended his col- 
lection especially for scouts and scout leaders. It gives general 
background about the tribes and discusses the making of items 
iuch as headdresses, war shirts, moccasins, tepees, pipes, bags, 
and bows and arrows. Chapters on Indian games, dances, music, 
and Indian pageants conclude the book. 

"This book on Indian culture will be helpful in stimulathig an- 
interest in Indian customs, dances and lore. Those interested in 
scouting and camping will find it of particular valu-p" {About 
/ndians, p. 260). ' V 
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Stuart, Jozefa,, and Robert H. Ashton, Jr., editors. Images of 
American- Indian Art. Walker Co 1977. 

A former editor of LZ/e^magaziire has chosen more than 200 
^ photographs, in color and in black and white, as a pknorama of 
the art of the North American Indian. The text identifies the 
pictured artifacts. The editor and publisher of the magazine 
' American Indian Art has. written a brief introduction. Prehis- 
. tone Mound Builder pottery. Northwest Inditn masks coveted 
by the Russian czars, a nineteenth-century Eskimo whalebone 
carving, and twentieth-century Navajo rugs and Pueblo pottery 
indicate the range of subject. Ideal for classroom use. 

Seiiior High and Adult 

Adams, Clinton. Fritz Scholder Lithographs. NYGS 1975. 

Fritz Scholder, who is one-quarter Indian, was already one of 
America's leading painters when he began workmg in a new 
medium, lithography ♦ This collection contains all of the ninety - 
two lithographs Scholder has made since he turned to the new 
medium in 1970. His subjects are modem Indians, mostly from 
.'Jhe Southwest.. The author of the text is the director of 
Tamarind Institute, the lithography workshop in Albuquerque 

where Scholder does most of his work. 

ft 

3edinger, Margery. Indiaiv Silver: Nav^o and Pueblo Jewelers. U 
ofNMPrl973. 

This is a scholarly study of the development 6f the silversmith's • 
craft among the Navajo and Pueblo peoples. The author traces 
its history from the first appearan9e of silver ornaments from 
Mexico, to the development of iroti and copper woitks, to the 
craft of the jewelry makers. Emphasis is on the Navi^jos, Zunis, 
and Hopis, who do the most work in Silver, but the author also 
surveys contributions of the smaller pueblos. Well illustrated 
with both antique and modem items. ' 

Brody, J. J. Mimbres Painted Pottery. U of NM Pr 1977. 

Between A.D. 1000 and 1250 the Mimbres lived in several hun- 
dred small villages in the mountain valleyjj and hot deserts of 
NewxMexico. Their villages would be commonplace excavation 
sites Vcept for the remarkable pottery found in them. The 
author explains the techniques used by the people in making 
the pottery. Nearly two hundred color and blajk and white 
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photographs, maps, aiMj line drawings accompany the text of 
this volume, which is part of the Southwest Indian Arts series 
produced by the School of American Research^ Santa Fe. 

Bunting, Bainbridge. Early Architecture in New Mexico. U of NM 
Prl976. 

An architectural historian at the University of New Mexico, the 
author traces the development of architecture in New Mexico 
from the oripnal Indian multistoried pueblos, which the 
Spaniards found when they arrived, to, the American faivasion 
in 1848 and the arrival of the railroad in 1880, which brought 
new influences and materials from the East. The study ends in 
the early 1900s. Both paperback and hardcover editions are weU 
illustrated with blade and white photographs and diagrams. 

Chapman, Kenneth M. The Pottery, of San lldefonso Pueblo. U of ' 
NMPrl970. ' . 

This is a scholariy, definitive . study of the pottery of San 
Ddefonso, covering its origin, form, filing, and styles. Intro- 
ductory material provides information about the pueblo; the 
author then discusses the general features of the pottery from 
its origins to modem times, and the work of the most &mous of 
puebio potters, Maria and Julian Martinez. Onebundred-seventy- 
four color plates with descriptive material catalog all of the 
designs that have been used on the pottery. 

Curtis, Natalie* The Indians' Book: Songs and Legends of the 
American Indians. Dover 1968. 

When the author first began "her pioneer work amon^the Indi- 
ai^, the sin^g of their songs was forbidden in government 
schools. Many of the Indians were afraid to sing for her, fearing 
government retribution. Only through her direct appeal to Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt was she able to continue her monu- 
mental work of recording the songs of Indians of the Plains, 
> Lake Region, Northwest, Southwest, and PUeblo Indians. Both 
texts and music are included. Illustrated by photographs and 
original drawings by Indians. Revised edition published% 1907. 
Cited in the supplement ot American tndlan Authors. 
. **A source book of Indian music, songs and related history" 
(Textbooks and the American Indian, p. 261). 'Those who do 
not have a copy of this book should have it.*Every library needs 
it. Every scholar should require it pt himself to own a copy, if 
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there is any >interest at all in the native peoples of this land" 
(/ndion H/itofion 2:37, FaU 1969), , 

Frank, Larry,' and Francis H. Harlow. Historic Pottery of the 
Pueblo Indians, 1600-1880. Photographs by Bernard Lopez. 
NYGS1974. 

Even without a potter's wheel, the Pueblo Indians of the South- ^ 
west created beautiful ceramic ware for both utilitarian and 
ceremonial use. Today the vessels made during the historic 
period— from about 1600, when the Spanish arrived, to about 
1880, with the tourists' advent-are appreciated for the artistic 
achievement they represent. The text reviews the circum- 
stances in which pottery was made, describes how the Spanish 
church officials forbade the Indi&ns to bury the vessels with 
their dead, and discusses the. shift to more utilitarian vessels. 
Each of the 198 pots is illustrated in color or in black and white 
and is described in detail. 

Grant, Campbell. Rock Art of the American Indian, nius. by 
author. T Y Crowd! 1967. 

This- book deals Vith rock art in general, the artists, motifs, 
jnethods of dating, and rock art in each area of the country. 
Rock art abounds with fertility symbols, dream and spirit 
figures, dan and power symbols, and magic motifs for hun:ting. 
Migrations to the south and east pan be traced by the presence 
«. of the l(hunderbird and plumed or homed serpent. This art form 
connects the Creek and Cherokee cultures with civilizations in 
Mexico, the author, an archaeologist, looks at the art as both 
an anthropologist and an artist 

"Owing to its wide scope, it is a cursory volyme and can best 
serve as an introduction to the subject for anthropology sUi- 
dexiW^XAbout Indians, p. m). ^ 

Grant, Campbell. The Rock Paintings of the Chumash: A Study of 
a California Indian Culture. lUus. by author. U of Cal Pr 1966. 

The authoi^-illustrator of th^ volume is known for his studies 
of eariy rock paintfaigs of 'a number of Indian tribes. Here he 
has collected many rock paintings froin Chumash country in 
southern California. Since many of the petroglyphs are in caves 
whore photography is difficult. Grant has hand-copied many of 
them.' A t6xt describes the Chumash people, their culture, and 
the paintings. 
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Meizer, Rober^-EApd Martin A. Baumhoff. Priphktorlc Rock Art 
of Neva*fandE^tern Calif 6rnia« U.of Cal Pr 1975. 

A schola^y^^ook, documenting the sites of early rock art in the 
Great Basm'^of Nevada and California and speculating on its 
meaning. The Indians living there today (Paiute and Shoshone) 
claim that the drawings were made by an earlier people, al- 
though tt^ey acknowledge that some may have been made more 
ireoently by tribal people in imitation of their forebears. The 
authors postulate that the petroi^yphs may have been created 
as part of the hunting ceremony or as part of shamanistic cere- 
monies. In attempting to connect them with hunting, they have 
carefully documented the nature of the land around each site 
and the migration pattefhs of animals. 

H|^water, Jamake. Song firom the Earth: American Indian ?aint- 
, ing. NYGS 1976. 

Highwater— of Blackfoot-Cherokee parentage and a widely pub- 
liiihed writer on Indian affairs, travel, and related subjects-has 

■ turned to producing, the first history of Indian painting. After 
describing what he calls '^he otherness" of the Indian world 
view compared to the white view, he discusses pre-1900 art 
formr-Tock pictographs, kiva murals, rawhide paintmg, and 
sand painting. Ha traces the advuices in formal training for 
Indian artists, from the Santa Fe Indian School to Bacone Jun- 
ior College and the Univerrfty of Oklahoma, to the awareness 

' of avant-gard9 |:urope/tn painting and the adoption of non- 
traditional styles and tiiemeSi The book concludes with inter- 
views with nintf leaduM^ contemporary Indian painters. A 
chronology, bibliographyV^^ctory of collectibns "of Indian 
painting, and 3i2 color JBlfco black and white illustrations 
help make this a valuable bolKT 

Jfemigan, E. Wesley. Jewelry of the Prehistoric Southwest. U of 
NMPrl978. v 

Three ancient culturesHhe Hohokam, the Mogollon, ^ and 
the Anasazi-inhabited the Southwest before the coming of 
the whites, and all three groups mysteriously ^disappeared. 
Evidence found in the areas where these people lived indicates 
that both men and women decorated themselves with many 
forms of jewelry. The author, an art historian, has surveyed 
the various kinds of jewelry these civilizations produced. Illus- 
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trated with c6lor and .black and whife* photographs and one 
hundred detailed drawings' by the atithor. Palt of the South- 
west Indian Arts series qf the School of American Research, 
Santa Fe. / ' 

LeFree, Betty. Santa JClara Potteijy Today. U of NM Pr 1975. 

Tie author, an ^thropolpgist, jconducted the field work on 
a technological st^^dy of Santa Clara pottery in 1968, under • 
* a grant from the .Wenner Gren Foundation. The Iresulting 
monograph is a detailed study of how the pottery is made, and 
^ .some of its histpry. The illustrations show individual potters 
. ^doing various' stages in the process of making this most Valued 
• of Indian pottery. " ^ ^ 

lister, Robert^H*, and Florence C, Lister. Anasazi Pottery. U of 

''NMPrmS^; 

This is a catalqg qf the pottery found or collected by archaeolo- 
. gist Earl Morris^in^e Four Cdmers country, where the states 
of Arizona, ijtahVColorado^ and New Mexico meet, (Anasazi 
is a term used for the Pueblo Indians and their cliff-dwelling 
ancestors.) Each picture of a pottery Vessel is accompanied by 
information oli its size and pottery type,- often with a statement 
from Morris about the circumstances in whidh he acfluired it, 
and 6ccasionally with comments by the authors on how and 
when the vessel was used or made. ^ 

Maxwell Museum of- Anthropology. Seven Families in Pueblo 
Pottery. U o( NM Pr 1974. . " , 

The craft of pottery making, handed down from generation- to 
generation, is ably^ described in this book which traces the 
development of styles and techniques used by seven Pueblo 
famififtsr Family histories are based on the recollections of the 
oldest members and ifey include a family tree. The text con- * 
tains. /comments on the designs and development of pottery 
skills in each family; with reference? to the study and use of 
ancient Indian designs. Statements by the^ pottery explain the 
development and chaftM of the craft in thgir families, which 
include the Chino and Le^yis farhilies (Acoma), the Nampeyos 
(Hopi), the Gutierrez and Tafoya families (Santa Clara), and the 
Gonzales and Martinez families (San Ildefonso). Illustrations 
in color and black and white show the progress that has been 
^ made by each family; 
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Navigo School of Irtdian Basketry. Indian Basket Weaving. Dover 

' 1971. • .■ ■ . 

This book descril^es the basic techniques of basketry: choice of 
materials, preparation of the reed, splicing, color, principles 
of design, shapiilg* and finishing. The text then discusses a vari- 
ety of baskets and weaves from different Indian cultures. There 
are suggestions for weaving with shells, beadsj feathers, palms, 
and pirie needles. Black and white photogiiaphs and line draw- 
' ings supplement the instructions. Published in 1903. 

Newcomb, Franc J., and Gladys A. Reichard. Sandpaintings of the ^ 
Navajo Shooting Chanl. Dover 1975. ^ . 

Before pubfi^jing this book in 1937, Gladys Reichard spent 
•five summers living with the family of Miguelito, a Navajo 
chanter. Her purpose ;Wa8 "to attempt to reg{|rd matters in a 
V Navajo spirit." Diiriifg those years she witnessed. the Shooting 
ChiSi "iriwii tWe^ fbU^ it in every ceremonial detdT, and 
mei Franc Newcomb,*a trader's wife, whose sandpaintings re- 
corded from memory her first-hand impression^ of the Shooting 
Chant. (The Navi^jos prohibited more permanent methods of 
recording the -ceremony.) This book contains thirty-five plates 
in color and ten iii black and white from Newcomb 's collection, 
accompanied' by the myths upon which the chant is based. 

"Authentic forms 'l>tesented in their original symbolic and 
mythical context*' (Akwemne Notes S'A2, Early Summer 
X976). ' 

Rpdee, jkarito E.HSouthwestem Weaving. U of NM Pr 1977. 

This is primariiy a catalog of the textile OoHection of the Ma*- 
weU Museum of AnthropQlogy at the University of New Mexico, 
where tlxe author is a curator. The largest number df samples 
come, from th^ Navis\(o, with fewer frofrt the Pueblo, North 
Mexico,, and Rid Grandp cultures. There are photographs of 
each of the 318 pieees in the. collection, with information on 
^.their yarns, dyes, weaves, selvages, and sizes. / 

Sides, Dorothy Smith. Decorative Art of the Southwestern. Indians* 
Dover 1962. ' , . 

A collection of designs used on pottery, basketry, and rugs by 
the south westerii Indians, from eariiest times, to the present, 
with ei^phasis on aneient designii still in use. Commentaries by 
Clarence. Martin' Smith give information about the history and 
. occurrence oi£ each deiiign. . - ' - 
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Villaseflor, David, Tapestries in SandfThe Spirit of Indian Sand- 
painting. Naturegraph 1966* 

Villaseflor, an Otomi Indian, entered the United States at six- 
teen, at which time he first saw sandpainting being done for 
ceremonial reasons by an old medicine man on the Navajo 
reservation > He vowed to find a way to preserve the beauty and 
^ . meaning of the ancient acrt, which is a vital part of the religious 
life and ceremonies of the cultures of the Southwest, The last 
stronghold of sandpainting is in the Monunient Valley region, 

Viola, Herman J, The Indian Legacy of Charles Bird King, Double- 
day 1976, 

Charles Bird King was a well-known portrait artist when Thomas 
L, McKenney, founder of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, commis- 
sioned him to paint the portraits of the Indian chiefs who were 
being brought to Washington, . D,C,, as guests of . the United 
States government, Between 1^21 and 1842 he painted more 
than a hundred Indian leaders and the portrait w|^e placed in 
the Smithsonian Institution, where, the entire cdflection was 
destroyed by fire in 1858, K^ng, however^^^Md rgiade replicas 
of the most important ones and tb^ author nas located more 
than sixty of these, plus sixteen sketches, . In telling 

their story, the author (director of the Natjp^aJ Anthropolog- 
ical Archives, National Museunoi of Nati)^ ftij^iry of the 
Smithsonian Institution) has also tdld m}ii^H 0 of 
the era and of the nation *s capital. ' 'fe-i: 



Walker Art Center, Indian Art Association, and the Minneapolis 
Institute of Art. American Ihdian Art: Form and 'Jjradition, 
Duttonl972. ^ 

This publication includes a catalog of some of the art exhibited 
at the Walker Art Center and the Investors Diversified Services 
Building in Minneapolis in 1972, It alsO contains a senes of 
articles on the subject, by distinguished scholars such as Andrew 
Hunter Whiteford, Gerald Vizenor, Robert Ritzenthaler, 
Frederick Dockstader, and Dorothy Jean 'Ray'. 

Whiteford, Andrew Hunter, North ^American Indian Arts, HIus, 
Owen Vernon Shaffer Western Pub 1970, 

A book of color pictures of designs and objects made by North 
American Indians, including pottery^ basketry, textiles, skin- 
work^ woodwork, stonework, and metalwork. Brief degcrip- 
tions accompany the pictures. The author is a professor of 
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anthropology and director of the Logan Museum of Anthro- 
' pology, where many of the examples are found, but extensive 
use has also been madi^ collections in the Field Museum of 
Natural History in Chicago apd the Milwaukee Public Musedm. 
On Akwewzne Note$ basic library list. 

**A little book which runs through the steps involved in pot' 
tery, basketry, textiles, skinwdrk, woodwork, stonework and 
morev WeU illustrated" (Akweaasne Notes 9:17, Spring 1977). 

• Yava, Aaron. Border Towns of the NaviQo Nation. Hobngangers 
1975. 

Aaron Ya^a is a Navt^o painter and sculptor who has appeared 
iiV i^any exhibitions, won awards, and traveled across New 
' Mexico and.- Arizona. Because he was, without money and 
hungry at the time, he identified with others of his people who 
also 'Were lpobr,' hungry, drunk, and suffering. This book of hir 
diawings sKoWi/a side of Indian life which the tourists who go 
for ceremonials and powwows either do not see or choose to 
ignore. The foreword, by novelist Leslie Silko, is a moving 
tributetoYava's artistry,,. ^ 

"The introduction by Leslie Silko" is particularly fine, intro- 
ducing a small part of the talent of Aaron Yava, Navajo artist, 
astute observer of the Indian scene" (indim Historian 8:51, 
Fall 1975). . ^ 
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